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Henri DEERING 


American Pianist 


Soloist, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, February 6, and New York Philharmonic Orchestra, February 





Price 15 Cents 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIE MILLER, 
{merican harpist, head of harp department, 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
Foundation, New York. 


MITZI WELKER. RECENT ARRIVALS FROM EUROPE 
mezzo-contralto, appeared as soloist at tl Michael Bohnen, Elisabeth Rethberg, Lauritz Melchior, on shipboard enroute to America 
William McKin Masonic Temple, Nez 


York, on January 2 Her selections 7 
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BARBARA LULL 

has returned to the concert stage after a 

long illness from which she is now thor 
oughly recuperated. Miss Lull appears in 
recital with Dr. Alexander Russell in 
Princeton, N. J., February 14. March 5 
» : : and 8 she plays in Cleveland, and on March 
CHARLES A SINK 20 pt mad as soloist with the Baltimore 
School of Must Symphony Orchestra, Baltimore. Miss 
Michigan, may a Lull will introduce in the last named en- 
he for she oMice of lheutenant-gor THE WOMEN OF AMERICA PETITION THE WOMEN OF THE gagement a new violin concerto by How- 
oid of Michigan on the Kepublican ticket WORLD TO ATTEND THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. ard Thatcher, a native of Baltimore and 
this year is a former state Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson and Ernestine Schumann-Heink signing the peti a member of the faculty of the Peabody 
Randall Maedel tion register, with Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan receiving their signatures Conservatory of Music. The violinist goes 

(Wide World photo.) south for a tour of Texas in April. 
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JUDGING MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE PRIZE COMPOSITION CONTEST 
1 SENATOR’S FAMILY ORCHESTRA. of the New York Association of Music School Settlements. Left to right, Jacques Gordon, 
or Felix Herbert of Rhode Island has a family orchestra consisting of (left Alfred Pochon, Harold Bauer, Carl Friedberg, Carlos Salzedo selecting the suite for 
Edouard, the Senator, Catherine and Margaret Herbert. They recently played stringed orchestra by Hanns Jelinek, Viennese composer, to whom was awarded the prize 


over the National Broadcasting System from Washington. (Photo © by Harris & Ewing.) of $500 given by Mrs. John Hubbard of Paris. (Tri-Boro Photos, Inc.) 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





HUGH PORTER . 

ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
140 


East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLin1st—Con DUCTOR— TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. B. F tion 


Symphow Orchestr: 
3335 Steuben Ave. 





Cc. Faz EStabrook 8-6801 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
Voice CuLTuRE Operatic Coacn 
Bet Canto Metnop ; 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
New York City 


Studio: 138 West 58th St., 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 

of the Juilliard Foundation. 120 Claremont Ave., 

N. Y.. Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 
N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-6700. 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
ite a oe Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at gg School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, ‘Newark, J. 


Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky E 
Carnegie Hall 





Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

Write for tickets 
Met. Opera = ¥ 
: PEnn. 6-263 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TEacHerR, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





IAN McINTYRE 


Voice SpeciaList—Wortp LecturEr— 
PsyYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
ocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 


Vv 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN W. MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Teacher of Organ and Piano 


Gunzburg School of Music, Detroit, Mich. 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 


COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 

Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-I Tel 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St Tel. 


TRaf. 7-6700 
Locust 3631 





GEORGE I. TILTON 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PressyTerRIan CuurRcH 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 be 82nd Street, New York 
. TRafalgar 7.9453 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stup1o: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 


MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
ConTRALTO AND Vocat InsTRUCTOR 
Bel Canto Method 
Residence-Studio, London Terrace, 430 W. 24th St., 
New York. Tel. CHelsea 3-1442. Kindly write 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


“<3 West 57th Street 


New York, N. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
book may be obtained from the author, 
Price $2.00. 
Those having paid in advance may obtain copy from 
r. Brown, 


This 


Address: 57 W. 75th Street, New 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 


York 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





MR. FRANCIS -STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Teleph : MOn t 2-8753 








ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 


Piano, OrGan ano Hakmony Instruction 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





‘THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama—Music—Dance 

A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 

Write for new illustrated catalog 

Seattle Washington 





DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 
Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 
Composer and Master Teacher. 
Radio station: KMTR Mondays 
at 8:45 p.m. 
1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 








Class 


YER, EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 


168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Published weekly by Musical Courier Company; Inc., 113 West 57th Street, 
1883, at the Post Office at New York, 


Matter January 8, 
Price 15 cents. 





OATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Program a Spe- 

cialty. 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


New York. 
Y., under the Act of March 3, 


Yearly Subscription $5. 00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8.50 





Entered as Second 
1879 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
In SPEECH anp SoncG 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Endoised by Epwarp Jounson of 
Opera Co, 
171 West 7Ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 


Metropolitan 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOL 
fi 


or 
PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 
New York City TRafalgar 7-6700 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio Fs 
Great Northern Hotel, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-1900 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConpuCcTOR 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila 
and Faculty of Music Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 
New York City 


West 57th Street 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-6810 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL AND Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-095! 





MME. ADA’ SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lgynevehs 


132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 “Landaa Carroll, Secy. 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


MME. 


New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Priacina 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 


Metropolitan 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice, 
and Dramatic Action. F. W 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and 
tion. Marian Filmer, 
Dancing. Bruno 
and Ensemble. 
28 So. Portland Ave. 
Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


Piano 
iesberg, 
Composi- 
Stage and Toe 
Timmermann, Violin 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A RS Meme 


























FIFVY-THIRD 
YEAR 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. CIrcle 7-2634 


Mrs.H. H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
353 W. S7th Street, New York 
A. W. Ass’n Clubhouse Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 


FRANK TAURITZ 


IraLiaN, SPanisn and GERMAN 
Reasonable rates 
Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 








we in FREeNnoag, 
TION; Lanovuscw CoacH. 
1342- 76th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT one TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
t of Lilli Lehmann method 
Srupio: 915 CaRwmom Hatt, N.Y. RAvenswood 8-6965 


MARGOLIS aun 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





CHICAGO 











Beroness 


OLGA von TURK ROHN 


Teacher of Voice 
1234 Kimball Bidg. 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN |: 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


»SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO — Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1150 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO Specializing in Lieder 
Betry Tit.otson Concert Direction 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


caRoLINET, ) WE sisinin 


Tel. : SUsq. 7-4950 


Chicago, Ill. 








New York 

















50 W. 67th Stz., 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Teacner or Many Prominent Pranists 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
x. ¥%. ¢. 


Tel.PEnn 6-4897 


Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


New York City. 








TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 








BAND ann ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or ALL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID ro you 


Vocal and Instrumental Solos, Duets, a etc. 
Instruction Material for all Instru 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC SUPPLY Co. 
1658 BroaDwar New Yorke 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 








MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMAN 


310 Sutter St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


og de Ry 
3 RLIN 


COURIER 


RARE VIOLINS 


161 West 57th Street 
New York] 
59 East Adams St. 
CHICAGO 





KREATOR 


Organist-Director St. Andrew’ 
West 76th Street, New York City 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 
Visiting artists assisting 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


February 6, 1932 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL ,te2s2¢,2t. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horece Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOICE 


s 
U 
s 
a SINGING 
N 
s. 





Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th ~ New York Ci 


Studio 717 : Clrele 7-018 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
Jackson Heights, L. I. 
HAvemeyer 4-3800 


3536—79th Street, 
Telephone: 





SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 
MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of “‘Key to Musicianship” 


Carnegie Hall 
Studio 805 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
TPeacuer or Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 3rd &., N. ¥. C 
TRafalgar 1-61¢0 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


(or New YorEK aND WELLESLEY) 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
Special MacDowell programs 
Address, 2193 & Overlook Rd., Cleveland Hgts., 0. 


nome MO WE gains |: 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs yh by Martha Attwood, Refsello Dias, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 81th Bt, N . ¥. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 
and Master Melodies for the Young Violinist: Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirmer). 

Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


Residence 


Tel. Private 
UNiversity 4-3803 411 West 115th 8t. 





























NAT. D. PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 
Beginners and Advanced. Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con 
centration. 

160 W. 73xp St., New Yor« Crrr 


KANE fees 


PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Electrical Transcriptions 
ROYAL STUDIOS 
Royal Broadcasting Systems, Inc, 
Personal Recording Dept. 
501 Madison Avenue New York 
Wickersham 2-0425 








MR. and MRS. 


HENRY Howes USS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tei. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Circle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





ZEROLA 


Stenger and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 32-2447 





JERDONE BRADFORD 
ONTRALTO 
Personal he sn Edna Horton 


1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


KALLINI 


TEN OR Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
CONCERTS—OPERA—RECITALS 
Studio: 74 Riverside Drive, N. ¥Y. Tel. ENdicott 2-0139 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF T 


A 

3 

T 

H Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 

4 Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Sugeaiet an Diseser, Se Brick Church and Union Theo. 
logical Director of the School of Sacred ie ag 
Union Theological Seminary. mis Fifth Ave., N, ¥. 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
es executive director Opera Dept. Eastman Schoo! 
ocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Chicago, Ill. 











Chicago 














Soprano 


Concerts 


612 Fine Arts Buliding 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
11 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 
Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Sueeman SQUARE Srupios: 166 W. 13rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitats Manacep ProcramMs ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 





Tel. MAin 4-6935 














ADOLPH PICK 


vee PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
S Rascher Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 
MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 
Vanderbilt Studios No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
s THOMPSO PIANIST. 
PIANIST 
Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
y 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—817 Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studios—1455—5lst Street 
Tel. AMbassador 2-7176 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosePHINE Luoouzsp, ngeed Mo 
MoCorp, Haus STiILes, CLAIRE 
145 West 80th St., ly a 
Phone SUsquehanna 1-7763 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-0684 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, 
113 West 57th Street 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
D. L. FrmepMan Webster 4128 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 











Chicago 














se 











mozmzorn 
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Verdi's Simon Boccanegra 


Given at Metropolitan 


Ancient Opera in First North American Hearing—Much 
Tuneful and Significant Music—Plot Too Complex— 
Brilliant Vocal Achievements 
By FRANK PATTERSON 


Simon Boccanegra, Verdi’s old and little 
played opera, was given for the first time 
in North America at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of January 28, with 
the following cast: 


Simon Boccanegra 
Maria Boccanegra 
Jacopo Fiesco 
Gabriele Adorno 
Paolo Albiani 


Lawrence Tibbett 
aria Mueller 


Giovanni Martinelli 
Claudio Frigerio 
Paolo Ananian 
-Giordano Paltrinieri 


A Captain of the Arbalisters. 
Besuner 


Amelia’s Maidservant 

If one may judge by first night applause 
and lobby comment, the presentation pleased 
the listeners and may be looked upon as a 
success. 

It was a splendid offering and should lead 
to a long series of performances, justified 
by the general managerial and artistic care 
expended upon the production, and the highly 
effective singing and acting of a representa- 
tive roster of principals. 

The one drawback that might militate 
against the retention of this opera in the 
permanent repertoire is its complex plot. 

A ConFusep Story 

The libretto, shorn of its much muddled 
political intrigues, chiefly concerns four char- 
acters: Simon Boccanegra, a commoner, 
afterwards Doge; Fiesco, a proud nobleman, 
whose daughter Simon has secretly loved 
and by whom he has had a daughter; Si- 
mon’s daughter, Maria, afterwards known 
as Amelia; and Gabriele Adorno, who loves 
and is loved by Maria. 

In the prologue Simon learns that his 
child, Maria, has disappeared and that the 
child’s mother is dead; he is informed, too, 
that he has been elected Doge. His ad- 
herents carry him away triumphantly on 
their shoulders. 

The first act proper, which occurs twenty- 
five years later, is laid in the garden of 
Fiesco's palace. Fiesco has adopted his 
grand-daughter (the daughter of Simon) 
giving her the name of Amelia Grimaldi. 
The love of Maria (or Amelia) and Adorno 
is here shown. Simon, the Doge, visiting the 
palace to ask Amelia in marriage for his 
courtier Paolo, on learning her identity, and 
her love for Adorno, refuses to give her to 
Paolo, whereupon the rejected suitor ar- 
ranges to have her abducted. 

The next scene is in the council chamber 
of the Doge. Adorno is brought before Si- 
mon accused of having killed Lorenzin, in 
whose home Amelia has been hidden. Adorno 
believes that Simon was the girl’s abductor 
(not knowing that he is her father) and 
is about to plunge his sword into him ‘when 
Amelia throws herself between them. The 
real culprit tries to flee, but is prevented, and 


is cursed by Simon, who suspects his iden- 
tity. 

Act II is in the Doge’s chamber. Paolo, 
the rejected suitor, puts poison in the Doge’s 
cup. Adorno, who still suspects the Doge 
of having designs upon Amelia, prepares to 
kill the Doge in his sleep but is prevented 
by Amelia, who tells him that Simon is her 
father. The final act, on a portico outside 


i) 


the Doge’s palace, shows the reconciliation 

of Simon and Fiesco, the marriage of 

Amelia and Adorno, and the death of Simon. 
Verpi’s Music 

That tale of love and intrigue, which is 
laid in the stormy days toward the middle 
of the Fourteenth Century, when the Guelph 
and Ghibelline quarrels were still being 
waged in the northern provinces of Italy, 
is liberally interspersed with scenes of riot 
and rebellion which confuse the plot but 
add dramatic interest and offer the composer 
large opportunity for forceful and highly 
emotional writings. 

Verdi has made the most of it. Whatever 
one may think of the various arias in the 
opera, there can scarcely be question of the 
fine intensity of the ensembles, which are 
surprisingly vivid and stirring for the period 
to which the work belongs. It was first 
produced in 1857, but failed. A revised ver- 
sion was given in 1881 with much better 

(Continued on page 15) 





Brilliant Tosca Performance Opens 


Chicago Opera Season in Boston 


Capacity Audience on Hand to Hear First of Company’s 
Annual Appearances—Claudia Muzio, Vanni-Marcoux, 
and Charles Hackett in Leading Roles—Successful 
Fortnight Anticipated 
By MOSES SMITH 


Boston.—A brilliant performance of Tosca 
on February 1 ushered in the annual fort- 
night of opera which Boston enjoys in the 
Boston Opera House at the hands of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. Though the 
choice of the bill puzzled many, since Tosca 
is not cast in the conventional mould of an 
opener, the attendance did not reflect these 
doubts, for the house had been practically 
sold out in advance. 

The advance sale for the engagement as a 
whole, indeed, had surpassed the fondest ex- 
pectations of the local management. So far 
as distribution of tickets is concerned, there 
have been more applicants for seats than 
in any previous year. The only reason the 
advance sale did not quite achieve the pro- 
portions of the past few years was that the 
guarantors and others accustomed to taking 
many tickets, cut down appreciably. But, all 
things considered, the management is very 
happy, as it has reason to be. 

On the artistic side, there is no reason for 
believing that the current engagement will not 
surpass those of past years, which have been 
increasingly better with each return of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. The reper- 
toire has a good proportion of German 
works, in which the Chicagoans have re- 
cently excelled. Of notable interest is Mo- 
zart’s Magic Flute, unheard in Boston in 
many years. Mignon, too, is a revival from 
the distant past, while Parsifal and Samson 
and Delilah are quasi-revivals. 

The roster is studded with names of sing- 
ers new to Boston, many of them with out- 





Vienna Opera Satellites 
Out of Staatsoper 


Németh and Piccaver Refuse to Accept Reductions Decreed 
by New Law—Strauss’ Gipsy Baron Given—New 
Version of an Old Lehar Operetta— 
American Artists in Recital 
By PAUL BECHERT 


ViENNA—With world depression, bank 
crashes, tariff war and similar “minor” mat- 
ters going on in the world around us, the 
Vienna Staatsoper and its joys and worries 
still remain the chief topic of discussion these 
days in the cafés and salons of Vienna. And 
rightly so, perhaps, for things operatic really 
have taken a rather serious turn of late. 
The famous Staatsoper bill No. 2 has been 
passed by the Austrian parliament, and with 
this instrument in hand the government and 
its bureaucratic executive officers are in a 
position to dictate singers’ fees, to decide 
what productions or revivals are to be 
staged, and what engagements are to be 
made or not made for our national opera 
house. The new procedure has become ef- 
fective quicker than even pessimists had 
thought. 

The first action under the new bill was 


the dismissal, pure and simple, of those two 
Staatsoper singers who refused to accept 
a radical new reduction of their fees. The 
singers are Maria Németh, our dramatic 
soprano for Italian operas, and Alfred Pic- 
caver, our American tenor of the Italian lyric 
faculty. They were “given notice” (four 
days’ notice) for the new “bill” went into 
effect at the end of December and the dis- 
missal of Németh and Piccaver came on 
January 3. It is an occurrence probably 
without precedent in the history of operatic 
contracts. 

No blame rests on Clemens Krauss, the 
director, who by virtue of his office was 
compelled to act according to orders from 
his government, nor on his General Inten- 
dant, Franz Schneiderhan. Krauss is him- 
self an artist and a colleague of the dis- 

(Continued on page 30) 


standing reputations. Among them are Con- 
chita Supervia, Spanish artist, in Carmen; 
Rosetta Pampanini, Italian soprano, in But- 
terfly and Bohéme; and Lotte Lehmann in 
Lohengrin and Meistersinger. Hans Her- 
mann Nissen, German baritone who appears 
in several Wagner operas, is similarly pre- 
ceded by an unusual reputation. Other in- 
teresting debuts include Leola Turner, Louise 
Bernhardt, Victor Damiani, Marie Buddy, 
Paul Althouse, Paolo Marion, Clare Clair- 
bert and Serafina Di Leo. 
(Continued on page 29) 


Chaliapin and 
Piccaver for America 
Next Season 


Announcement is made by F. C. Coppicus 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau that 
Feodor Chaliapin will return to the United 
States next October, his first visit to this 
country Since the season 1928-29. The Rus- 
sian basso is to appear in both opera and 
concert, Mr. Coppicus further announces 
that Alfred Piccaver, American tenor, heard 
with the Chicago Opera four years ago and 
long a member of the Vienna Opera, will 
come here during 1932-33, to fulfill opera 
and concert engagements. 

Chaliapin is now in Paris, followittg two 
appearances last month in the title role of 
Boris Godounoff in London under the aus- 
pices of the Wagner Society. 

Richard Tauber will also return to Amer- 
ica next season. 


Metropolitan to Broadcast 
Wagner Matinees 


The Metropolitan’s annual Wagner matinee 
cycle, including the Ring, will be broadcast, 
in addition to the present Saturday series. 
Parts of each opera will be given, beginning 
February 12, at 3 p. m., with the second act 
of Tannhauser, with Jeritza; Tristan and 
Isolde, February 18; Das Rheingold, Feb- 
ruary 26; Die Walkiire, March 3; Siegfried, 
March 11, and Gétterdammerung, March 17. 


Hofmann to Aid Musicians 


Josef Hofmann will appear with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in April, for 
the benefit of the Musicians’ Emergency 
Aid Fund. The Hofmann numbers are to 
be two concertos, Chopin F minor, and Bee- 
thoven, G major. For the same charitable 
purpose, the Metropolitan Opera House will 
give a Sunday evening concert in March, 
with the participation of all its principals. 





Ravel’s Piano Concerto 
Has Premiere in Paris 


Work, Succeeding Brilliantly, 


Is Cheered—Jazz Exponent 


Decorated — American Artists Win Favor — France 
and U. S. in Tonal Reciprocity 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 


Paris.—January 14 was a red-letter day 
in the 1931-1932 Paris season and perhaps 
in the history of the music of our time. It 
brought forth the world premiere of the new 
concerto for piano and orchestra, by Ravel; 
at Salle Pleyel, with the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra, Ravel conducting, Marguerite Long 
(to whom the new work is dedicated) at 
the piano. 

Pleyel Hall seats something like 3,500 
persons and even at that hundreds of people 
were turned away. Great excitement, a lot 
of confusion and all that sort of thing. 
Even important critics failed to get in; and 
not a few of them gave this Musical Courier 
man a disgruntled glance as he successfully 
sailed by the barrier and proceeded to his 
seat. But the glances were out of place, for 
your correspondent, profiting by the lesson 
of the wise and foolish virgins (at least, 
as far as the lamps are concerned!) had gone 
to the trouble to have his fautewil reserved 
over two months ago. 

The concerto went over “big.” Ravel; at 
the helm, was radiant and apparently pleased 
with everything and everybody, himself in- 
cluded. Though, if I were to put it realis- 
tically, both he and the soloist might easily 
have made their interpretations sound bet- 
ter than they did. Ravel is not a conductor 
and Mme. Long is not ideal as a pianist. 

But to return to the concerto. It had an 
overwhelming success. Seemingly everybody 
cheered; and on the platform, much hand- 
shaking, congratulating, bowing. 

BRILLIANT AND EFFECTIVE 


Ravel’s concerto is in three movements, 
and as the publisher had sent me an advance 
copy some days before the concert, I had 
studied the work before participating in the 
memorable evening. The movements are 
Allegro, Adagio, and Presto. As a whole, 
it is an extremely brilliant composition that 
gives the pianist ample opportunity to dis- 
close finished and beautiful virtuosity (if 


he has any), while in the second movement 
he has the chance to do some thoughtful, re- 
poseful melody playing and tinkling fili- 
gree work. The orchestra comprises the 
usual strings, to which are added a flute, 
piccolo, oboe, English horn, two bassoons, 
two horns, a trumpet, a trombone and a 
harp. The harmonic writing carries on the 
Ravelian characteristics with newer and 
more modern ones also present and lending 
fresh color to the general layout. The musi- 
cal ideas are interesting and the rhythmic 
background is decisive and strong. The 
(Conny on page 20) 


Sixty-three Defendants 
Named in Wohllebe Suit 


Sixty-three defendants, all officially 
ciated with the disbanded Friends of Music, 
are named in Walter Wohllebe’s damage 
suite, in which he asks $21,500. Mr. Wohl- 
lebe claims that he was engaged in Berlin in 
June, 1928, to act as chorus master of the 
society for a period of five seasons, at an 
initial salary of $8,000 per year and an an- 
nual increase of $500 a year until June, 
1933, when the contract terminated. In ad- 
dition, he was to receive $1,000 per year 
extra to cover traveling expenses to and 
from Europe. 

Mr. Wohllebe’s terms of the contract were 
being fulfilled, he states, when on October 
27 (date of the death of Mrs. Lanier, 
founder of the Friends of Music) he was 
notified he was not to continue. Two weeks 
later, because of lack of funds, the society 
disbanded. 


asso 


Ruffo Is HI 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

Maprip.—Titta Ruffo has been obliged to 
cancel several concert engagements because 
of illness due to lung congestion. 





HEN Sothern and Marlowe enter- 
W thine some young dramatists in Bos- 

ton at a performance of Romeo and 
Juliet, the students found their reserved 
hoxes sweet with roses, and programs printed 
with their own school’s name. Receiving 
afterward on the stage, Sothern said: “We 
wanted to treat you just like royalty. For 





charm of this program the 
was to be thanked, as the dainty 
broken at the edge, and meeting 


m the fold, required most careful press- 


For the 
printer 


WorTr 


always have flowers and espe 
cially printed programs.” 

Sothern’s recipe for a regal affair is of 
twofold interest, first in its enthusiasm and 
sense of importance of a given event; and 
second, more subtly, in the inclusion of the 
listeners, the printing of their name, a good 
element of objectivity for any performer 
who would be diplomatic, or even well bal- 
anced and fittingly humble. In a democracy 
like America, every good program is “for 
the King.”” Special programs are always in 
order here, not only to honor the guests, but 
to help clarify and preserve memory of the 
music given. There are many educational 
factors in well made programs, and they 
serve to dignify the occasion. (It is only 
when a host wants the music to 
seem very casual indeed that programs are 
to be eliminated.) 

There are tricks in the designing and mak- 
ing of programs that can add art, and gaiety, 
and economy too. The oldest form of pro- 
gram is the spoken form; “the next number 
will be—” are words that would antedate the 
troubadours. Even this spoken form of pro- 
gram can be elaborated on. 

Youngsters can chime in chorus for the 
announcement, to their own pleasure and to 
their better mouthing of the composer’s 
names. This, like a Greek Chorus, can be 
effective to a small audience. A more for 
mal attractiveness is to choose one able and 
decorative individual as a living program, 
and artistically costume the tableau—a boy 
in old English oe and lace, with trumpet 
in hand; or a girl in broad hoop skirts and 
fan. For such an effect the pretty announcer 
should be far front, visible in repose as a 
tableau all through the performance, and 
rising to each title The costuming 

I conformity with the general 


the king we 


or hostess 


ive 
should _ be in 

content of the program numbers 
The m« modern, paper programs are 
better, for they can be carried home and 
cherished, and referred to for more accurate 
1 ns of the music. Such can be roughly 
lassified into: “homemade,” photographic, 
and press-printed. The homemade variety, 
typewritten or hand printed, give good work 
for students, and are adequate for a dozen 
or two listeners. The standard of accuracy 
and attractive neatness should be kept high 
in such efforts, to conform to the dignity of 
the careful music preparation 
APHY AN 


cussic 


AID 

copies could be used more 
than is prevalent. They are practical up to 
several dozen copies, and are handy in that 
any desired effect of original design is pre 


PHoTocR 


Photographic 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


Concerning the Program 


Its Appearance and Printing—How to Appeal to the 
Auditor’s Eye and Fancy 


BY D. H. AND J. F. 


served, and saved from the austerity of being 
thrown into metal type. If a folded model 
is desired, Haloid Outline Special, or East- 
man’s folding stock, or the equivalent, are 
practical, and a final soaking in alum water 
will soften the paper to further expedite a 
good fold. All the photographic tricks ex- 
tant may be summoned to produce unique in- 
teresting programs. Various toners and 
stains may add color. Fancy may be blended 
with reality by retouching or combining 
prints. It is highly possible to over- print a 
picture of Beethoven and show him sitting 
in the very modern hall where his music is 
being played. Any startling effects to 
freshen yawning audiences are possible. It 
will be only a question of artistry and good 
taste that need draw the line. All is possible 
with a camera, parti- 


CHAPPELL 


more subtle) is in order—to name on the 
program the town or group that is to listen 
is a pretty courtesy. Elaboration of this 
gracious inclusion is desirable and has to be 
adapted to the special circumstances of the 
event. 

A musician wishing to stress new music 
and composition may gain an effect by hav- 
ing the programs printed on the face or re- 
verse of ruled music-paper, easily procurable 
in tablet form. It is not so much the elab- 
orate or remote thing that makes a unique 
program, the obvious and homely beauty is 
still more impressive as a decoration. 

There are a half duh program faults to 
beware of—imps that infest particularly ama- 
teur events. First the lack of composers’ 
names. It is reflective of careless unschol- 

arly work to name 





cularly local and per- 
sonal touches. 

When we pass on in 
discussion to press 
printed programs we 
will not leave behind 
the photographic aid, 
tor “cute” and distinc- 
tive programs are pro- 
duced by combining 
both methods. The 
average person inex- 
perienced in ways of 
the press is likely to 
take plain program 
copy to a printer and 
leave the entire make- 
up to him. The re- 
sult is apt to be an 
wrdinary sheet or fol 
der, with perhaps a 
stock border or orna- 
ment, harp or some 
other hackneyed music — 
symbol. The type is Heel mule 
likely to be large and | 4,-orations 
the _margins small. sone .ave 
Che individual can, if | 
wise, get far more 
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made 
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programs 


musically gay and teach the 
students making them to 


solos disregarding au- 
thorship. For entries 
of the performers it 
is professionally cor- 
rect to give the full 
name: Claire Young 
Fitch, rather than Mrs. 
Fitch, or C. Y. Fitch. 
Some musicians prefer 
to omit names of the 
performers, thus focus- 
ing the attention on 
the music itself. That 
however is an extreme 
means—so much so 
that it smacks of self- 
consciousness or false 
meekness. The names 
of performers how- 
ever should not be 
boldly obtruded. It is 
the composer who is 
most to be extolled 
for his creation of the 
beauty at hand. 
Four other common 
errors seem inherent 
in the _ typography. 
Mere type faults are a 
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original and charming 
results by ordering 
the printing in detail. It is just as essen- 
tial to know good printing as good meat when 
shopping for it. The average printer is a 
printer, not an artist, and he will need di- 
recting. For example, some old English 
songs would be well programmed on rough 
brown “wrapping paper, with black text 
and red capitals. But try to get a printer 
to do this for you! He will think you mildly 
insane. Rough brown wrapping- paper! He 
feels you have defamed his fine stock of 
smug bonds and glossy coated papers. If 
you cling to your specifications, you may 
have to go down the street yourself and buy 
a roll of the brown paper and take it in to 
him for the job. No prettier program could 
be imagined than will result from that cheap 
paper and old English type, with or without 
the second press run for the red capitals. It 
is an effect that never fails in charm for 
Christmas time also. 


Cost AND EFFECT 

The 
from 
one merely 


average cost of a program printed 
a zinc or half-tone cut will not exceed 
“set up” by the printer, and such 
cuts allow for endless charm and variation. 
They are charged for by the square inch, 
and run as low as twelve cents for zinc, suit- 
able for line drawings. Half-tone cuts of 
photographs vary around twenty-five cents 
per square inch. If the little performer is 
twelve year old Eleanor, who deserves some 
honor, her picture seated at the piano, may 
top the program. Or a view of the studio 
will please those who study there. One pro- 
moter of community music had a flash pic- 
ture made of one audience, and after the 
music study group had forgotten it, he 
topped a new program with this panel, 
their great pleasure and surprise. Any such 
manner of bringing the audience into the 
spot light is an important objective element 
most graciously introduced into a program. 
The audience likes to feel important. The 
greatest artists make it feel important. Even 
to trifles this is well regarded. A student’s 
little home recital can be the more effective 
if the few programs are inscribed with the 
parents’ names thus: “A first piano recital 
by Marie Sloan, given for her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse Sloan, November seventh, 
etc.” 

The visiting vaudeville performer reaches 
for this objectivity when he rephrases his 
jokes in terms of a local street or local 
politician. Even when so awkwardly done, 
the audience is amused, flattered, and grati- 
fied. For larger and more formal events, 
the same diplomacy (though necessarily 


common nuisance due 
to foreign names and 
technical music forms beyond the usual type- 
setter’s ken. These should be avoided by 
the insistence on seeing a proof before the 
final printing. Printers’ stock ornaments 
should be vetoed. The make-up man loves 
to slide these in when locking up the form. 
3ut refuse to let them remain. Nothing so 
quickly kills the fresh originality of a pro- 
gram as does a stiff border or ornament 
taken from a stock of printer’s cuts. It can 
only be called “small town stuff.” 

Ordinariness of paper and type too large 
and varied are the other print pitfalls to 
avoid. A good rule is to demand one font of 
type only. When the printer is free to follow 
his own notion he will often use some five 
or six display types, thus giving crude ad- 
vertising effect that is cheap looking and in- 
artistic. Too much centering also becomes 
tiresome. 

One other cheapening element is the scat- 
tering of too many of the slips at the time 
of the performance. Order plenty of pro- 
grams, but keep them in reserve. No hall 
should be littered with programs at the end 
of an event. The program if beautiful and 
given out sparingly should be treasured and 
none left to be trodden under foot. 


NATURE OF PROGRAM 


It is not too much to expect charm, beauty, 
dignity, and even humor in a program. It 
should of course reflect true musicianship. 
Its content is too separate and important a 
consideration to be dealt with in this dis- 
cussion. The designing and printing and 
mere practical embodiment of the program 
is the limited subject in hand. The first 
broader formulation of the program has its 
own rules and artistic subtleties, to be 
gravely studied for unity, originality, time- 
liness, charm, proper length, and halance. 

It may almost be said that the printed 
program makes an event. It often can raise 
a little practice recital to importance. One 
outstanding value is that, in a disciplinary 
fashion, the program clinches wavering 
choices of “what to play.” It keeps the tem- 
peramental performer to his promises. Once 
down on paper with printer’s ink, even the 
most volatile artist is not likely to disturb 
the order of things. 

No artist is too blasé to ask for extra 
copies of a really well designed program. 
And these need not add much to the cost of 
an event. The cost can be lessened by order- 
ing a size that cuts evenly from the stock 
size of the paper chosen. Cost of several 
hundred copies will be little greater than cost 
of twenty-five or fifty copies, because the 
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printer’s labor is chiefly in the original set up. 
lf the original be hand done and a plate 
made, printer’s charges will be less the item 
of typesetting. In preparing any first draw- 
ings the scale should be large. This allows 
for much detail which in the reduced photo- 
graph becomes exquisitely fine, and marvel- 
ous in effect. People will “oh” and “ah” over 
a reproduction of some drawing that in the 
original looked even crude. 

A touch of gold or color can be hastily 
put in with a brush after delivery of the 
programs from the printer, to achieve a 
bright illuminated effect. A brief quotation 
set off at the top in small type will add an 
attractive literary touch, and can bring out 
some desired thought. A guide for_ the 
scheme of the whole is often timeliness. Some 
current event, or a passing holiday can give 
the theme, unless it has already been strongly 
set by the chosen music or by the person- 
ality of the performer. Love songs near 
St. Valentine’s day can be of real effect if 
programmed on lace paper. Spring dainti- 
ness may be increased by a program printed 
on sheerest tissue. A Christmas program 
printed on shining gold, or on some of the 


The honored guests had just returned 
from a cross country train trip. This 
picture, taken from an ordinary adver- 
tisement, cut and retouched, the spread- 
ing ties drawn down into the fore- 
ground, allowed the music numbers to 
be listed between the railroad ties to 

good effect. 

many gay figured Christmas papers now 

on the market can be gayly suitable. 

And it is not for ornateness or fancy 
bazaar effects that we aim. Simplicity 
will be sometimes the most illusive to at- 
tain. As has been mentioned, the free and 
unleashed printer is likely to give you a 


large assortment of type. It takes real ef- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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CENE: the living room of an ordinary 

home. Mr. Listener lights his pipe, 

snaps on the radio and leans back in the 
chair to enjoy the program. 

Radio—(in a loud, raucous voice) “Squee- 
e-e. Sue-ue-oop! Squawk-k-k and you will 
now be entertained by the famous Goofus 
Pair, with song and comedy.” 

Orchestra—Ta-ta-ta. 
Goofus Pair— 

Boots! Boots! 

Now we're coming on the air. 

Boots! Boots! 

We're the Baby Bootie Pair, 

We're Buster Blump and Irma Bear, 

Boots! Boots! 

We're happy-go-lucky and hope you're 

the same, 

We're a good lookin’ feller and beauti- 

ful dame. 

Our singing is 

quite raw 

But Irma’s the big bosses’ sister-in-law 

So try and get rid of us—ha-hee-haw. 

Boots! Boots! 

Ha! ha! Who was that lady I seen you 
walkin’ ? 


lousy, our jokes are 


down the street with yesterday! 

That wasn’t no lady; that was your wife!” 

Listener—“Oh, hades!” (He turns the 
dial ). 

Voice—“the kind of cigar Vice-President 
Whoosis had in mind when he said: ‘What 
America needs is bigger and better cabbage.’ 
Only twenty thousand words of advertising. 
Count them! Twenty thousand! Blah-blah- 
blah. And now, Carter Cryer and_ his 
Screamo military band march down the alley 
to the strains of Since Father Raised His 
Whiskers They Have Bought Him for the 
200, 

Military Band—’Ray, ’ray, ’ray! 
pah! Ump-pah! Ta-ta-ta-BOOM! 

Listener-—‘Great Caesar” (Tries another 
station ) 

Voice—(very harsh and unpleasant, and 
sounding as though it had been strained 
through a buzz-saw) : 

“Are you whistlin’? He-e-e-y? Of course, 
you all know that Flannel cigarettes are the 
best cigarette on the market. Why wouldn’t 
they be, when they hire me to broadcast for 
them? He-e-e-y? Good-night! Good-night! 
All is pretty good! Gorton Clownie and the 
Flannel Orchestra will now—” 

Gorton Clownie, and, of course, the Flan- 
nel Orchestra—— 

“Car-o-lina mo-hoo-on, ke-heep 
shi-hi-ning, 

Till the da-hay I get my sal-ar-ee. 

Goo-hoodness knows that I’m not 
pi-hin-ing 

Wu-hen I get the do-hough that 
wa-haits for me-he.” 

Listener—“Holy mackerel!” (Tries again. 
A bedlam of voices ensue, but finally out of 
the hub-bub rises the triumphant bray of a 
news-broadcaster) : 

News Broadcaster—“and Mr. 


Ump- 


Casaba said 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


ArT OverR THE AIR 


BY ERNEST HAROLD BARBOUR 


Listener seized the 


that he was sure that better times were just 
around the corner. He wasn’t doing any 
worrying himself; he had plenty to last him 
through the winter. 

“Napoleon, Pennsyltucky. Mehitabel Ga- 
zabo, of this place was tried today for the 
murder of her boy friend, A. Juniper Plotz, 
whom she is alleged to have killed with an 
axe and thrown in an ash-can. After the 
jury, which was composed of twelve male 
representative citizens of Napoleon, got a 
good view of Miss Gazabo’s beautiful legs, 
which were draped in black silk stockings, 
surmounted by red satin garters, they voted 
her ‘Not Guilty’ without leaving the box. 
Judge Pumph, leaning over the bench and 
getting a good look for himself, commended 
their intelligence, and at once discharged the 
prisoner, after instructing the clerk to get 
her telephone number. 

“Friends, have you ever used Chugchug 
gasoline? If not, why not give it a trial? 
You'll surely find it guilty. Blah-blah-blah !” 

Listener—“For the love of Mike! (Hope- 
fully tries another station). 

Cooing Female Voice—‘“and then take the 
yolks of three eggs, add two gallons of glue, 
bake until the gas gives out and throw in 
the garbage can. And oh, ladies, I simply 
must tell you about the perfectly darling 
slip-ons I found at Hoozlegoofer’s, 6666 
Gump Street, the telephone number, Oom- 
pah, 4937. Get that number. Write it down, 
and then call up right away and ask them—” 

Listener — (somewhat discouraged, but 
having another: shot at it) What the—!” 

Female Voice, which sounds as though it 
were coming out of a barrel— 


hammer and demolished the 


GIRAHAR( 
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radio. 


“T got them Miss-hip-hip-pi 
Bloo-oo-es, 

Them dog-gone Miss-hi-hip-pi 
Bloo-00-es, 

I seen mah ma-han an’ 

me wrong, 

Cause I am we-heak and he is 

stro-hong” 

Listener—( Desperately) “My good Chris- 
topher, can’t I get anything worth listening 
to on this confounded set?” (Gives dial a 
vicious twist). 

Voice—“so don’t forget to ask your grocer 
for Jaker’s Smashed Oats. This is B. Swill- 
ington Potts announcing. For the next two 
weeks you will hear the Stable Boys, from 
Arizona.” 

(A nasal voice pipes up. The voice is 
accompanied, or led, or followed, as the 
case may be, and most generally is, by a 
very much out-of-tune and sour guitar). 

“Oh, I'll tell you the story of old 
John Jimkins, 

Who lived all alone in a cabin with 
two rooms at Cactus, Arizona, 

And the old man had a beautiful 
daughter who was in love with 
Squint-eye Joe, the pony express 
rider, 

Sut the Apaches rose and com- 
menced their hellish work of 
shooting and stabbing, 

And poor Rose was killed and lay 
weltering in her gore and an old 
flannel petticoat. 

Chorus. 

(By the full strength of the Stable Boys, 

and plenty strong, too) : 


he do-hone 


“Oh, they cut down the old pine 
tree, 

They cut down the old pine tree, 

We know this song is hooey 

But some people like ‘em gooey 

So we still insist that they cyt down 
the old pine tree. 

Listener—(laughing wildly) “Boop-boop} 
a-doop!” (Shuts his eyes, walks around 
chair three times, and twirls dial with his 
left hand). 

Voice—“and this is Maynum Smackachee, 
broadcasting from the ringside of the Union 
Square Garden. This is the third round 
of the terrific battle between Pinky Schnoz 
zle, the German Whirlwind and Luboviski 
Rosenstein, the Irish Murderer 

“There goes the bell. The boys crawl from 
their corners. Pinky staggers the Murderer 
with a nasty look. The Murderer retaliates 
with a bitter sneer. Pinky is down—he’s up 

he’s down— he’s up—fourth floor, ladies 
underwear, corsets, stockings—oh, pardon 
me, friends, I mixed up my programs a bit 
Rosenstein takes a right to the chin, he takes 
a left to the stomach, he takes the time- 
keeper’s pocket-book. Pinky is down—he’ 
up—he’s down—no, it’s Rosenstein. Gosh, 
what a fight! The audience are crying—for 
their money back. Pinky leads with a cotil 
lion step. Rosenstein comes right back at 
him with a tap dance. The referee parts 
them. Pinky’s down. No, he ain't. He’ 
tying his shoe lace. The referee parts them. 
Pinky’s down—he’s up--he’s down. The ref- 
eree takes out a comb and parts his hair. 
There goes the bell and the janitor gives 
the decision to—to—wait a moment, laydees 
and gem’mum—just a moment. Oh, yes. The 
decision is given to Pasquale Gimmonetti, 
who was on the thirty-fifth floor of the 
Empire State building. And was that 2 
fight? Boy, oh, boy! Don’t forget to tune 
in next Sunday night for the Kolo-koko 
hour. Good night, all.” 

Listener—(frothing at the mouth) Whee! 
(lies on floor and turns dial with his foot). 

Voices—“Oh, she wandered on the beach 
at Waikiki.” 

Guitars—“Whee, whee, tingle, tingle.” 

Listener—(Muttering madly and grasping 
a hammer ). “One more time!” (He fran- 
tically spins the dial‘and is rewarded by a 
most harmonious strain of organ music. He 
sighs with relief, drops into his chair again, 
and relaxes with a smile. The organ im- 
mediately dies away). 

Voice—“And now, friends of the air, the 
program you have been waiting for—the 
Rin-Tin-Can Dog Biscuit hour. Woof! 
Woof! Woof!” 

(Listener jumps from his chair with a 
cry of agony, tears out his hair and seizing 
the hammer beats the stuffing out of the 
radio. Then he stabs his wife, shoots nis 
three children, and after taking poison, sets 
his house on fire and jumps into the flames). 
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BLENDING of the orator’s art with 
that of the musician. 

Music that accompanies recitation is 
usually referred to as ‘Melodramatic Music.” 
It has little in common with “melodrama” 
in the purely theatrical sense. 

The spoken word impresses us primarily 
by its mentally conceived _ significance. 
Through a comprehension of its meaning, it 
may indirectly affect the emotions—even if 
given without much oratorical skill; while 
music alone, through its sympathetic vibra- 
tions more directly conveys or arouses emo- 
tional impressions, even without any readily 
definable or concrete significance. Dr. A. J. 
Goodrich, in his book, Music as a Language, 
has attempted to reveal the closest approach 
that music has made or can make towards 
representing definite mental pictures or hu- 
man events, as well as emotions. 

At any rate, the two arts, if suitably 
united, can reciprocally heighten and extend 
each other’s range of impressions. 

This compound art was already practised 
by the ancient Greeks and Egyptians. Homer 
states that heroic poetry at his time was 
recited by the bards, to the accompaniment 
of either the aeolus or the lyre. The lyre 
was more frequently employed to accompany 
songs, while the aeolus (a flutelike instru- 
ment) furnished the favorite accompaniment 
for the spoken word. The standard meter 
of the Greeks, for verse to be recited to 
musical accompaniment was the iambic tri- 
meter, though the trochaic tetrameter could 
also be used, when desired. Not at every 
moment did recitation and music go hand 
in hand, for at times the music would cease 
while the speaker continued alone, or the 
speaker would pause when the music furn- 


RECITATION WITH MUSIC 


By Gustave L. Becker 


ished an appropriate interlude. In some 
cases the music served merely to indicate 
the required pitch of voice for the orator 
or actor. 

After the days of Greek melodrama, a 
long period of forgetting ensued until about 
the 16th century, A. D., when a distinct 
taste again grew up for drama with musical 
setting. Various attempts however met with 
only indifferent success owing to the con- 
trapuntal style of the music prevailing at 
that period, which was ill adapted to express 
individual emotions. Yet the efforts to im- 
prove this art gradually led to the develop- 
ment of the opera—or “Dramma por la 
Musica”—in which at first there were no 
really sung, formal melodies ; the music sim- 
ply serving to intensify the ‘thetorical effect 
in its Stilo Reppresentativo. 

After another interval of about two cen- 
turies, George Benda in 1773 wrote his melo- 
dramas Pygmalion and Medea, and a year 
later another one, Ariadne of Naxos. These 
were the first German melodramas being the 
forerunners of a form of composition that 
has received warm recognition up to the 
present day. Mozart was greatly impressed 
upon hearing Benda’s melodrama Medea. 
Among other later notable examples of this 
character were Mendelssohn’s music to 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
the grave-digging scene in Beethoven's 
Fidelio, the Incantation scene in Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz, also three poems (especially 


The Heather Boy) by Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch, to be recited to music by Schumann. 
Later Richard Strauss wrote music for the 
recitation of Tennyson's Enoch Arden; 
Liszt for Burger’s Leonore; Grieg for Ib- 
sen’s Peer Gynt, Rossiter G. Cole for King 
Robert of Sicily, and Hubert Bath for The 
Gay Gordons by Henry Newbolt. Eric 
Marco wrote music for The Portrait by 
Owen Meredith; Stanley Hawley made an 
excellent setting for White-Melville’s poem 
Riding through the Breom, as well as for 
a number of other recitations; Ernest von 
Schilling composed music to The Witch 
Song. John Mokrejs put music to several 
different recitations with good effect. 

The author of this paper has on various 
occasions supplied melodramatic music, in 
an improvising way, to the recitations of 
poems or dramatic readings to the apparent 
satisfaction of the audiences. 

What makes melodramatic music so often 
satisfactory is that we have a double series 
of phenomena, which are so to speak paral- 
lel in the articulate and the musical Jan- 
guages. Spencer says: “They form an in- 
separable association of ideas: first, inten- 
sity of sounds, in both, in proportion to the 
intensity of the feelings; second, the pitch 
of the sounds—slight emotions leave the 
voice in the lower register, while intense 
emotions throw it into the higher; third, 
the magnitude of pitch intervals, for similar 
reasons; fourth, the ascending or descending 


directions of tone inflections (equally ex- 
pressive in both); fifth, the staccato and 
legato of sounds, as in joy or sorrow, sur- 
prise or boredom; sixth, timbre, i.e. changes 
in quality, called forth by varying emotional 
causes, similar to harmonic modulation in 
music; seventh, the rapidity or slowness of 
movement (or tempi), according to eager- 
ness or reluctance, restlessness or repose, 
that are to be expressed.” 

For the successful unification of recitation 
and music we need perfect and yet flexibly 
adaptable accord between musician and 
speaker. Both should know the text as well 
as the music, and must agree on the general 
and certainly on any special! points of syn- 
chronizing. There must be a suitable agree- 
ment not only in rhythm but also in dy- 
namics and tone quality, i.e. altogether 2 
perfect harmony and unity of effort. The 
reader moreover should try to regulate the 
pitch inflections so as not to create serious 
dissonances with the momentary musical 
pitches. Already the ancient Greeks are said 
to have given much importance to such 
pitch accord, between the orator and the 
musician. 

I have had several 
impressive experiences of this sort where 
there was no offensive clashing of instru- 
mental and vocal pitches, but rather a musi- 
cally and dramatically enriched blending of 
an obligato part, as it were, woven into the 
meshes of the musically spoken phrases with 
florid contrapuntal effect 

Taken all in all, a well devised and ex- 
ecuted union of speech and music may let us 
enjoy a more complete and impressive rep- 
resentation of both circumstance and asso- 
ciated feeling. 


very agreeable and 
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Walter Damrosch Dinner 
Celebrates 70th Birthday 


Notable Honorary Gathering Arranged by S. H. Kahn— 
Speeches and Music 


Damrosch” was the appella- 
given to Dr. Walter Damrosch by the 
Leonard Liebling, at the honor- 
which celebrated on Sunday eve- 
ing, January 31, the seventieth birthday 
30) of the noted conductor of sym- 


Altmeister 
tion 
toastmaster, 
ary dinner 
( January 
phony and -opera 

The celebration took place at the Har- 
Club, New York, and the host was 
ried H. Kahn, business man and music 
lover, who arranged the evening in a sem- 
blance of Wagnerian spirit and atmosphere. 
The room was decorated with special panels 
painted by Romano Charnoff, and depicting 
scenes from the Ring of the Nibelungen 
The lighting was reflected through silhou- 
ettes of swans, dragons, helmets, spears, and 
shields. Wagnerian favors were at the 
plates of the diners. A humorous “Wagner 
Museum” showed exhibits of “articles found 
on the vessel that bore Tristan and Isolde,” 
and “on the boat which Siegfried used for 
his Rhine journey a policeman “raiding 
the garden of Kundry”; the “sword that 
slew the Dragon,” etc. 

When Dr. Damrosch 
greeted by nearly sixty 
silvered, raven-winged 
“heroes of Valhalla.” In chorus they sang 
a greeting to the celebrant, with text by Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth set to the music of Sieg 
fried’s Call. 


mone 


»iegi 


entered, he was 
guests, all wearing 
helmets, as the 


Musk SPEECHES 


also furnished a parody, (the 
Gotterdamrosch Blues) 
and played by a Martels 
Armbruster 
Cox, bari 


OTHER 


Dr. Spaeth 
Gotterdammering 
jazzing Wagner 
jazz combination with Robert V 
(of NBC) at the piano. Wallace 
tone, sang Walter Damrosch’s song, Danny 
Deever, with words adapted by Dr. Spaeth 
from the Kipling text, and accompanied by 
Walter Golde, who also played his paro 
distic piano variations on the theme of How 
Dry I Am. Edwin T. Rice presented Dr. 
Damrosch with an illuminated book 
res of his musical colleagues anc 

admirers. A huge birthday cake was 
red in by Hans Goettich (a venerable 
the former New York Symphony 
sang the 
tooth 


AND 


signed 
by Sc 
other 


iber of 
rche 
Meistersinger 
tribute 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch read a | 
own making Addresses delivered by 
William J. Henderson, Theodore Steinway, 
Olin Downes, H. H. Flagler, Daniel Froh 
man, Rubin Goldmark, Erskine, and 
Leonard Liebling 
During the speaking, a telephone call came 
from Angeles, and Dr. Artur Rodzinski, 
Dimitri Benno Rabinowitch, and 
others, wire to Dr. Dam 
rosch, briefly and had the 
guests give three cheers over the 
telephone to the callers in Los Angeles 
‘Altmeister” (Old Master) was explained 
xy the toastmaster as meaning “old in ex 
perience and master in musical wisdom,” 
and after his introduction of Dr. Damrosch, 


tra) and Friedrich Schorr 
strain inscribed on the 
some 
poem of his 


wert 


John 


Los 
, , 
liomkin, 
spoke over the 
who answered 


dinner 


} 


the guest of honor delivered remi- 
niscences and graceful thanks. 

Volunteers were called for to aid the 
Paderewski benefit recital at Madison 
Square Garden on February 8 (for the 
Musicians’ Emergency Relief Fund) and 
twenty of the celebrated musicians at the 
dinner agreed to pose for a group photo- 
graph. Josef Stransky announced that he 
would buy twenty tickets to be presented to 
the volunteers. 

As souvenirs of the evening there were 
elaborate menu books, (with an engraved 
portrait of Dr. Damrosch, appropriate Wag- 
nerian quotations, and tributes from W. J. 
Henderson, Richard Aldrich, and Olin 


some 


COURIER 


Downes) and photographs of the “Wagner 
Museum.” Telegrams were read from Wil- 
lem Willeke, Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Georges Barrere, Herbert Witherspoon, Al- 
fred Hertz, Marcella Sembrich, and others. 

The guests, besides those already men- 
tioned, included: 

Richard Aldrich, Harold 
Betti, Dr. Frederic Bierhoff, Artur Bodan- 
zky, Walter L. Bogert, Dr. Julian W. 
3randeis, Wallace E. Cox, Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, Jacques Danielson, Mischa Elman, 
George Engles, Thomas K. Finletter, Paolo 
Gallico, Montague Glass, Alexander W. 
Greiner, Artur L. Halmi, Sigmund Herzog, 
George H. Hilbert, Josef Hofmann, Sidney 
Howard, Ernest Hutcheson, Hermann Irion, 
Gustave H. Kahn, William H. Kobbé, Josef 
Lhevinne, Robert Littell, Alfred J. Marcus, 
Mr. Marshall, (New York Times), Louis 
Persinger, Dr. L. G. Pollock, Mishel Pias- 
tro, Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, Adolph Rosen- 
berg, Antonio Scotti, Gustav Schitzendorf, 
Arthur Schwartz, Alexander Siloti, Freder- 
ick W. Sperling, Theodore Steinway, Joseph 
Stransky, Jacques Thibaud, Bruno Walter, 
and Efrem Zimbalist. 


3auer, Adolfo 





Final Week of Chicago Opera 
A Series of Six Repetitions 


Season Artistically Successful—Company Goes to Boston 


La Gtoconpa, JANUARY 25 

Cuicaco.—Gioconda was repeated with 
but one change in the cast, Charles Marshall 
replacing Antonio Cortis in the principal 
tenor role. Otherwise the assignments were 
as before, featuring Rosa Raisa, Cesare 
Formichi and Cyrena Van Gordon. Emil 
Cooper conducted. 

Die MEISTERSINGER, JANUARY 26 


Die Meistersinger brought Lotte Leh- 
mann, singing the role of Eva, in which she 
had left unforgettable memories here. Her 
singing as well as her action was most poetic 
and she won the high favor of the public. 

Rene Maison repeated his excellent per- 
formance of Walter and Hans Hermann Nis- 
sen was again Hans Sachs. Egon Pollak 
conducted. 

CARMEN, JANUARY 27 

The season’s third Carmen again had Con- 
chita Supervia in the title role. Antonio 
Cortis sang the role of Don Jose and, for 
the first time this season, Cesare Formichi 
sang the part of Escamillio, in which he won 
a rousing ovation after the Toreador song. 
The role of Escamillio is one of the best 
in Formichi’s repertoire, as it lies well for 
his voice. Emil Cooper conducted. 

La TRAVIATA, JANUARY 28 

Claudia Muzio’s farewell for the season 
was made in her familiar characterization of 
Violetta in La Traviata. Tito Schipa, who 
is at the zenith of his career, was féted 
buoyantly. The gifted tenor has seldom 
been heard to better advantage as Alfredo. 
Victor Damiani, who in his first season 
achieved marked success, will in all proba- 
bility sing here again next season. His Ger- 
mont, Sr., would be ample reason for his 
reengagement. Moranzoni conducted. 

LOHENGRIN, JANUARY 30 (MATINEE) 


‘he season’s third Lohengrin served as the 


season’s farewell of several artists of the 
German wing—notably Lotte Lehmann as 
Elsa, Paolo Marion as Lohengrin, Olszew- 
ska as Ortrude, and Hans Hermann Nissen 
as Telramund. It was with regret that we 
bade farewell to Alexander Kipnis, who was 
the King, inasmuch as he will not be _ us 
next season, because he has signed a con- 
tract for the full season at the Sceieinee 
in Berlin. 


MARTHA, 30 (EvENING) 


Martha, the last popular priced perform- 
ance of the year, was one of the outstanding 
features of the week. The cast was un- 
changed from previous presentations and 
featured Tito Schipa. 

The performance of Martha which closed 
the local opera season was entirely sold out 
and hundreds were turned away. 

RENE Devries. 
review of the 

Boston 


JANUARY 


opening 


(See page 5 for 
season.—The 


performance of the 
Editor.) 


Menuhin Gives $500 to Musicians’ 
Emergency Aid 
A check for $500 has been received by 
Rubin Goldmark of the Musicians’ Emerg- 
ency Aid Committee from fifteen-year-old 
Yehudi Menuhin. With the check came this 
letter written by the young violinist: 


“Dear Mr. Goldmark: 

“The other night at the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony concert in Carnegie 
Hall, I heard an appeal made by Ernest 
Hutcheson on behalf of the unemployed 
musicians of New York. It breaks my heart 
to hear about, and see the horrible misery 
and helplessness of legitimate musicians who 
find themselves out of work and unprotected 
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in this sorry world. Is it hopleless? 
Please find herewith enclosed our contribu- 
tion, a check for $500. In the future, I hope 
we can do more.” 


Chamber Music Foundation 
to Be Established 


Dr. Henry T. Fleck’s Unique Idea 
Announced at Adolph Lewisohn 
Testimonial Concert and Is 
Heartily Endorsed 


Plans for the establishment of a chamber 
music foundation to function for music as 
the public library does in the interest of 
literature were announced at a testimonial 
concert for Adolph Lewisohn in the audi- 
torium of Hunter College in New York last 
week. 

The unique plan is the idea of Dr. Henry 
T. Fleck, head of the music department of 
Hunter College, who hopes to make the 
foundation international in scope. drive 
for funds to finance and endow the new insti- 
tution will begin this year and it is proposed 
that work on the construction of the new 
building begin in the fall. 

Students will be instructed at the centre 
and advanced students will receive oppor- 
tunities to make public appearances at free 
concerts, which will be part of the program 
of the institution. Chamber music concerts 
have been given at Hunter College for sev- 
eral years under the patronage of Mr. 
Lewisohn. 

Mr. Lewisohn is the chief patron of the 
enterprise; Dr. Fleck will be in charge of 
the institution, it was said, and other spon- 
sors will be George Gordon Battle, Lieut. 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, Clarence Mackay, 
George McAneny, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Harry Harkness Flagler, Grover A. 
Whalen, Felix Warburg, Otto Kahn, Theo- 
dore Steinway, Samuel Levy and Albert 
Goldman. 

In response to many testimonial speeches 
Mr. Lewisohn said in part: “Music has al- 
ways been one of the greatest pleasures of 
my life. I would like to see more general 
interest in music. I would like to see more 
people go to operas and concerts; I would 
like to see more glee clubs and more music 
in homes.” 


Baldwin’s Farewell at City College 

Samuel A. Baldwin, organist and professor 
of music at the College of the City of New 
York, Washington Heights, was the re- 
cipient of many honors marking his closing 
period at this institution. The daily papers 
mentioned his semi-weekly series of recitals, 
numbering 1,362 in all, and he was presented 
with a flag and staff when he finished his re- 
cital number 1000. 

His last recital, January 25, Prof. Bald- 
win’s seventieth birthday, took place before 
an invited audience. The Tudor Hall was 
completely filled and many prominent organ- 
ists of America were present. A tribute was 
printed on the program, signed by the faculty, 
and the audience stood en masse when he 
appeared. Original works for the organ by 
Liszt, Widor, Bach, Bossi, Foote, Reubke, 
and transcriptions of works by Schubert and 
Wagner, were played by Prof. Baldwin. R. 
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f AL TER DAMROSCH DINNER (GIVEN BY S. H. KAHN AT THE HARMONIE CLUB, NEW YORK, JANUARY 31). 
right: Rubin Goldmark, Theodore Steinway, Josef Hofmann, Daniel Frohman, John Erskine, Dr. Walter Damrosch, Siegfried H. Kahn, Leonard 
Harold Bauer, Olin Downes, Richard Aldrich. Some other musical guests in the picture are (1) Friedrich Schorr (2) Gustav Schiitzendorf (3) George 
rolde (5) Sigmund Spaeth (6) Paolo Gallico (7) Edwin T. Rice (8) Dr. Frank Damrosch (9) H. H. Flagler (10) Bruno Walter (11) Josef Lhevinne (12) Sieg- 
Mischa Elman (14) Jacques Thibaud (15) Artur Bodanzky (16) Adolfo Betti (17) Wallace Cox (18) Antonio Scotti (19) Alexander Siloti (20) Alexander 
Greiner (2 reorge H. Hilbert (22) Clarence Adler (23) Montague Glass (24) Josef Stransky (25) Efrem Zimbalist (26) Louis Persinger (27) Jacques Danielson. (The photograph 
was made by the Standard Flashlight Co. Inc., New York.) 
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ROMANO ROMANIS 
‘FEDRA 


PRODUCED IN TRIUMPH 


NEW OPERA SUCCESS 


Beauty of Production and Brilliant 
Acting at Covent Garden 


Mr. Romani’s opera ‘Fedra’ is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one, with moments 
of real beauty. 

Mme. Ponselle has a role which gives 
full play to her art and she gave a superb 
performance.—-London Daily Sketch. 


There is music of warmth and melody 
in ‘Fedra.’—London Daily Herald. 


© David Berns 


ROMANO ROMANI 


Music Lovers Crowded Covent Garden—Rosa Ponselle 
acted magnificently —London Daily Express. 


The credit for giving the first production outside of Italy 
of ‘Fedra’ falls to Covent Garden. The opera houses of 
Germany, France and America have missed the opportunity 
but the perspicacity of the enterprising new syndicate has 
seized on what its continental rivals have missed, and 
‘Fedra’ was produced in triumph last night before an audi- 
ence who gave recall after recall to the participants. Mme. 
Ponselle retained her hold on the audience through two 
hours by the means of her voice, her gestures, her costumes, 
all her arts in fact—London Times. 





The opera ‘Fedra’ won the same national prize 
in Italy as that awarded to ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 











Rosa Ponselle, who sang the role of ‘Fedra,’ congratulating 
aestro Romani, the composer 


—London Times 


‘FEDRA' 
AT COVENT GARDEN 


Splendid Acting by Mme. Ponselle; 
Passionate Music 


Following distinguished precedent, 
Signor Romani has used his skill and tal- 
ents to stress every point and to enhance 
the significance of whatever situations 
occur in the development of the action. 
He has written sensuous, passionate music 
for the heroine; a rousing hunting song 
for the hero and for the god-like Theseus 
a part of force and dignity. Mme. Ponselle 
revealed new aspects of her great talent 
in a part which has been the favorite of 
all famous actresses. She thrilled us. 


‘Fedra’ drew a large audience which included many the- 
atrical celebrities not often seen at the opera. It was given 
a most enthusiastic reception. Signor Romano Romani, the 
composer, was called before the curtain a dozen times. 


London Daily Telegraph. 


The composer is a handy man at his job and knows how 
to maintain from beginning to the end the illusion that some- 
thing significant is going on. The opera is good theatre stuff 
and gives us a little of everything. And above all a part 
for Mme. Ponselle after her own heart for this admirable 
singer and actress. — Ernest Newman, London Sunday 
Times. 


The composer, the cast, the conductor, the artistic director of the London 
erformance of ‘Fedra’’ and the Managing Director of the Covent Garden 
oyal ~ Company. (Reading from left to right) Mr. Charles Moor, 
Artistic Director of the Covent Garden Royal Opera Company, Mr. Antonio 
Cortis, tenor, Chicago Opera Company, Maestro Tullio Serafin, Conductor, 
Metropolitan — Company, Col. Eustace Blois, Managing Director, 
Covent Garden Royal Opera Company, Mme. Rosa Ponselle, Prima Donna 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Maestro Romano Romani, composer of 
‘Fedra,’ and Mr. Cesare Formichi, baritone, Chicago Opera Company 





Maestro Romani is the teacher of Rosa Ponselle and other famous artists. 


VOCAL STUDIOS 


244 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Plans for Musical Festival 
of a Century of Progress 
Embody Ambitious Program 


Chicago to Out-do Herself in Making Celebration of World- 
Every Representative Type of Music 
Place—World Renowned 


wide Significance 


Expected to Have Its 


Musicians and Musical Organizations Proposed 


Internationally 


Distinguished Conductors 


May Wield the Baton 


meeting of the Music 


Wor lair, » be 


Na 
mittee ot the 
Chicago during the 


recent Ci 
held in 
summer ot definite 
plans were made for the various musical fea 
tures which will provide extraordinary ar 
tistic entertainment for visitors to the ex 
positton. The plans as outlined seem to 
promise perhaps the greatest festival of 
music which the world has ever seen 
According to Herbert Witherspoon, vice 
president of the Chicago Civic Opera and 
chairman of the general committee of musi 
for A Century of Progress exposition, every 
type ot expected to 
symphony, band, chamber 
by choirs and choruses, 
school bands and orches 
thousands o 


1933. 


representative music 1s 
have its place 
music, concerts 
demonstrations by 
tras and massed singing by 
people 

Mr. Witherspoon also disclosed that 
musicians and musical organizations 
brought to Chicago to perform dur- 
World famous singers are to 
ind internationally known con 
batons 


eminent 
will be 
ing the Fair 

concerts < 
wield their 


give 


ductors may 


New BulILpinc 

The musical activities of a Century of 
Progress,” said Mr. Witherspoon, “will be 
concentrated in a music group which 
Northerly Island, 
side of the ex 
ve centrally lo 
visitors 
stage 
orchestra of 
hun 
thousand people and 
concert organ. Some 
will be held 
adium lich 


largely 
it is proposed to erect on 
which adjoins the mainland 
position. This will 
cated and within easy access of Fair 
The Music Auditorium 
capable of accommodating an 
one hundred pieces and ; 
It will seat fe ur 
ped with arge 


group I 


will have a 


a chorus of six 
dred 

be equip] 
features of the auntems 
Soldiers Field 
100,000 


vast 

more than 
Musicat PLANS 

being devel ped 

dest possible iy 


‘A * three-fold plan is 
which should have the broa 
peal to music lovers. It contemplates pri 


fessional, educational and communal mus 
activities For the 
planned to organize a symphony orchestra of 
drawn from the best talent 


Chicago. A conductor 


professional section it 1s 
, 


100 musicians, 


available in resident 


HITECT’S RENDI RING O! 


1. J a 
luditorium—the horseshoe 
1 conductors will take part 

] . . a. ae. 
to pians 1 inced y the 


4,000 and 


€ connectet 


causeway 
glittering tri-shafted sation metal and 
Group ored walls and its 


architectural 


THE 
Structure 
tf the 
ce on music 


Music 
with the 
und ts shown 
glass 
geometric 


the realm of modernism. 


will direct the orchestra during the Fair and 
distinguished guest conductors will be in- 
vited for special performances. It is planned 
that two or three symphony orchestra con- 
certs will be presented weekly from June 1, 
1933, to the latter part of September. The 
concert season may be opened by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra under the direc 
tion of Dr. Frederick Stock, who, under 
such conditions, will conduct the first ten 
days of the program. 

“In addition to the symphonies, numerous 
important choral concerts will be given, in 
which leading organizations of Chicago will 
be used. Plans also call for a number of 
important festivals, one of which may cele- 


INSIDE THE PROPOSED | 
Here will be given the aba and choral concerts under 
conductors and special co 


oking toward the stage. 


brate the centenary of Brahms. Mrs 
beth Sprague Coolidge has been invited to 
sponsor a festival of chamber music covering 
five weekly programs during the Fair. 

“The educatidnal features of the program 


PROPOSED MUSI¢ 
upper left—world famous musicians, 
music festivals of modern times, 
headed by Herbert Witherspoon. 
ye accommodating an orchestra of 100 and a 
| chamber and let- 
lanking the entrance to the Audi- 
music publishers and the like. 
built on the southern tip 
mainland by a semicircular, arcaded 
the proposed Tower of Water and Light, a 
from which water will cascade. The Music 
elements, will represent an interesting 


GROUP. 


greatest 


seating 600, for Musee 
- | 
industries 


"I 
Group wil be 


nceris 


Eliza- 
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will concern themselves with what is being 
accomplished in the public schools. This 
will fall under the supervision of the Music 


FRONT ELEVATION OF 
showing the Music Auditorium in the 
The Auditorium will seat 4,000 and have 

chorus of 600. To the 


which is 
Chicago 


Conference, 
with the 


Supervisors’ National 
already cooperating 
exposition, 

“The third activity ) 


division (communal 


ee ae ae 


USIC AUDITORIUM, 
- famous 
of various kinds. 
contemplates massed choruses, choirs and 
community singing on a large scale.” 
Music Trapves ExuIBit 

An exhibit of the music trades, centering 
in the Music Group, promises to be an im- 
portant part of the program. This, it is 
planned, will follow the theme of the ex- 
position in showing the history of the craft 
and exhibiting the by which its 
products are manufactured and made avail 
able to the public. 


Wittiam E. WaLter, CHIEF OF 
DIvISION 

All applications from various musical « 
ganizations desiring to take part in the music 
programs of the World’s Fair should be ad 
dressed to William E. Walter, Chief of the 
Music Division, Administration Building, 
3urnham Park, Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion 1933, Chicago, III. 


Dr. FREDERICK 


processes 


Musi 


Stock, GENERAL MUSICAL 
DrIRECTOR 
Dr. Frederick A. Stock has been appointed 
as General Music Director of A Century of 
Progress and he will act in an advisory 
capacity regarding the programs to be de- 
cided upon. 
EXeEcuTIVE CoM MITTEI 
The Musical Courier recently published 
the names of members of the executive 
committee of the music department. Like- 
wise in these columns there appeared the 
names of the Concert Committee, yet for 
reference the names are repeated at this time 
Of the executive committee, Herbert Wither- 
spoon is the chairman and Herbert Johnson, 
secretary, the others being Dr. Frederick A. 
Stock. Dr. Allen Albert, H. E. Voegeli, 
Dr. Howard Hanson and John Alden Car- 
penter. The music committee, in addition to 
the above named, consists of Mrs. Samuel 
Insull, Mrs. Francis J. Johnson, Mrs. Waller 
3orden and Mrs. Charles H. Swift. The 
concert committee, which will act solely in 
an advisory capacity, includes George 
Engles, as chairman; Arthur Judson, Charles 
Wagner, Dema Harshbarger and Bertha 
Ott. 


Boyle Completes a Suite for 
Two Pianos 


A new suite for two pianos has been com- 
pleted by George F. Boyle, Australian com- 


THE PROPOSED 
ees and the 
stage accommodating an orchestra of 100 and a 
left eles the 
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poser-pianist. The composition, which com- 
prises five numbers, Carnival, Nocturne, 
March, Waltz and Toccata, was begun last 


MUSIC GROUP, 


smaller exhibit buildings on either side. 
Tower of Water and Light. 


summer in Mr. Boyle’s summer home in 
New Hampshire, and completed in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. and Mrs. Boyle are to intro- 
duce the new work at a recital this season 
at the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilli 
ard School of Music, New York, where Mr. 
Boyle is a member of the piano faculty. 
They will also program the suite in other 
cities. Mrs. Boyle (the former Pearl Apple- 
gate) is a concert pianist and was a pupil 
of her husband when he was affiliated with 
the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore. She 
has recently been coll: iborating with Mr. 
Boyle in recitals of two-piano music. 


Concerning the Program 
(Continued from page 6) 


fort to accomplish a truly simple and beauti- 
ful piece of typography. 


Proper DIstRIBUTION 

After the programs are 
careful thought may be given to the time 
and manner of their distribution. Having a 
rather distinguished, or winsome individual 
hand them out will add to their effect. If 
given out too early, their importance will 
be lost in the confusion of seat finding. If 
given too late, they may detract from atten- 
tion due the first part of the perform- 
ance. The stack of programs need not be 
clutched in the ushers’ hot hands, but can 
be in flat baskets, or roomily spread on 
Chinese trays. 

To stimulate criticism from a student audi- 
ence, the program may include a form to 
be filled out, or questions to be answered of 
a constructive and appreciative nature. 

In general it can be said that program 
making usually is attacked in too conven- 
tional and restricted a way. A slip of oblong 
paper can be a delightful bridge between 
music and a bit of art, or between music and 
literature, or history. It can convey enthusi- 
asm, and stress the desirable attitude of any 
given music. Even if in the most imper- 
sonal and general vein, it can carry a fresh 
impression, rather than be cut and dried. 

Programs for adults, made handsome by 
reproduction of some bit of old plain song, 
or some ancient instrument, can awaken the 
most jaded who had plz anned to be bored. 
And if it be a children’s gathering, each 
can go home hugging to its heart the pro- 
gram that contains a photograph of a doll 
at a toy piano, or pussy sniffing at a violin. 

There is a charm and finality that be- 
speaks success in merely seeing a thing “in 
print.” The student or amateur is gratified 
and stimulated by an attractively printed pro- 
gram. And few professionals are beyond 
the lure. It is no small claim to say pro- 
grams increase the importance and dignity of 

is] 


made and ready, 


an event, 
“Fy yr 


; Royalty, 
programs !” 


flowers, and _ special 


Recitals at Philadelphia Musical 
Academy 

Alexandre Barjansky, cellist, gave a re- 
cital at the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy, Philadelphia, on January 27. 
He programmed two concertos by Handel 
and Chopin, two compositions by Ernest 
Bloch, and pieces by Ravel and Granados- 
Cassado. 
January 21 
was given. 
Hofstetter, 


the advanced pupils’ recital 
Those appearing were Elizabeth 
Adelaide Sanders, Marjorie 
Smiley, Rosabel Snader, Thomas Mango, 
Florence Levens, Julius Kunstler, Mildred 
Weinberger, Rose Kravis, Harry Wilson and 
Ruth Oehler. Charles Wright was at the 
organ for Miss Levens and Miss Oehler. 
The compositions performed included num- 
bers by Bach, Glazounoff, MacDowell, 
Chopin, Grieg, Beethoven, and  Tschai- 
kowsky. 
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The Swastika Quartet is composed of Gama Gilbert and Benjamin Sharlip, violins; 
Max Aronoff, viola, and Orlando Cole, violoncello. 


The Swastika Quartet will broadcast a program of chamber music over the net- 
work of The Columbia Broadcasting System on Friday, February 26th, at 4:45 
P. M. Eastern standard time. 


“Their work throughout showed grace and taste."—New York Times, Nov. 19 


“They gave a transparent reading of the Dohnanyi Quartet, tonally often of glowing 
richness."—New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 19 


“These young men bring to their work a serious understanding, a youthful freshness, 
and a well tutored taste.”"—-New York American, Nov. 19 


‘Few string quartets could perform the Dohnanyi music with such a wealth of tone, 
such fervor and intensity..—W. S. Smith, Boston Post, Nov. 6 


“They play with the finer graces of ensemble art, with regard for tone balance and 
sound musicianship. They also played with enthusiasm, which more celebrated and 
technically more finished quartets do not always do.”"—Moses Smith, Boston American, 
Nov. 6 


“Their tone had vitalizing warmth and ranging color. It was kept at true pitch and 
balance. Their exposition was clean-cut; their rhythm animating; their shading fine 
fingered. Best of all they brought to each piece a young inspiriting eagerness that 
quickly caught the sympathy of the audience.”—-Boston Transcript, Nov. 6. 

“One of the finest examples of string quartet ensemble ever heard in Worcester. 
It was without question the finest afternoon of music furnished by the Art Museum.” 
Wm. Place, Jr., Worcester Telegram, Jan. 11 

‘An excellent quartet from Philadelphia. Their tone was good, the individuals know- 
ing how to mold themselves into a well balanced ensemble.”—-Chicago Evening Post, 
Dec. 12 

“I was enchanted with the lovely singing quality of their tone, the spontaneity, earnest- 
ness and happy esprit de corps demonstrated in the concerted effort."—Chicago Amer- 
ican, Dec. 12 


Management 


RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43 Street New York 
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To APPEAR AT METROPOLITAN Is GOAL OF 
EVERY GERMAN SINGER, SAYS MAX LORENZ 


Life’s Dream Fulfilled, Declares Mr. Gatti’s Athletic 
New Tenor 


In all probability Max Lorenz would have 
been captured by the Hollywood hunters, 
but Gatti-Casazza’s scouts in Germany hap- 
pened to spy him first, so today the Metro- 
politan has a six-foot plus helden tenor who 
can sing Siegfried and Tristan and, in addi- 
tion, double for an Olympian athlete. 

Max Lorenz is still surprised; the 
of surprise has lingered on his face 


look 


ever 


MAX LORENZ 
made his 


Metropolitan debut as 
Meistersinger last N 


Novem- 


since he 
Stolzing in Die 
ber 12. 

We found the new tenor towering over us 
in his midtown hotel, in company with Frau 
Lorenz, who appeared in this country on the 
visits of the Wagnerian Opera performances 
conducted by Leo Blech. 

‘It is amazing, is it not,” 
Lorenz, “how Mr. Gatti, Mr. 

mere handful of executives 
great big Metropolitan? In Germany, you 
know, we are accustomed to having an off- 
cial at every door. Yet the Metropolitan 
functions so—ah !—so smoothly and perfectly. 
Everything is strict, of course, but the Ger- 
man artist is accustomed to iron discipline 
and the accompanying precise formality 
happily absent here. It is delightful to work 
he re in such an atmosphere. 

“How did I happen to come to America? 
Well, to go back to the beginning, I was a 
member of a large family in Dusseldorf. 
Eight of us, and none musical. My father 
put his foot down on my musical notions. 
All our family had been in business for gen- 
eration after generation and the chain was 
not to be broken. I studied voice, piano, 
and heard every artist I could. I haunted 
the theatre and opera house. Then I went 
to Berlin to study. I happened to hear of 
a contest for vocal students held by a news 
paper in Berlin. I entered the contest 
and won. All the time I had the thought 
uppermost that some day I would be able 
to sing in the leading opera house of the 
world, the Metropolitan. Every singer in 
Germany has the same ambition, but I was 
always hopeful. I sang a great deal in 
Dresden and elsewhere 

“Mr. Siemonn, the 
sentative, heard me in 
seemed to like my voice 


asked Max 
Ziegler and 


can run the 


Metropolitan’s repre 
a recital in Berlin and 
I was approached 


by Herbert Johnson and for a time it seemed 
that I would be engaged for Chicago. But 
I heard from Mr. Siemonn. He gave me a 
contract.” 

We asked Lorenz to name a few roles he 
hoped to sing in America. 

“Siegfried, of course; Siegfried, the quin- 
tessence of the belden tenor’s repertoire. 
Tristan, certainly; static but entrancing. 
Then, also—let me see.” He mused and 
then mentioned, offhand, these other favorite 
roles: Max in Freischiitz; Rhadames in 
Aida; Alvaro in Macht des Schicksals; 
Menelaus in Aegyptisches Helena; Des 
Grieux in Manon; Herman in Pique Dame ; 
Richard in Masked Ball; Siegmund in W al- 
kiire; Stolzing in Meistersinger ; Lohen- 
grin; Tannhauser. I have mentioned the 
Siegfrieds, haven't I? Kaiser in Frau ohne 
Schatten and Florestan in Fidelio; und auch 
—what other roles have I done, Liebling ?” 

We gave assurance to Mr. Lorenz that the 
list was sufficiently formidable. 

In the mad whirl of a successful tenor’s 
first season in the New World, there is little 
time for anything save rehearsal and per- 
formance; but Max Lorenz has managed to 
fill in odd moments with his swimming and 
gymnasium workouts. His sinewy frame 
demands tennis and all the exercise possible. 
“Otherwise,” he explained, “T cannot be 
content. I must work.” 

“You see, Max is not yet thirty years of 
age,” interpolated Mme. Lorenz, “and he is 
an incredibly hard worker. But it is diffi- 
cult to find time for so much to do in this 
first season.” 

“T am going back,” said Mr. Lorenz, 
proudly, “to tell my colleagues and my fam- 
ily that I have sung at the Metropolitan in 
the first Wagnerian broadcast. I have ful- 
filled my life’s dream—and now I shall work 
as never before to deserve that tremendous 
privilege.” 

“Max is young and has the world before 
him,” added Frau Lorenz. 


The Whitneys, Chamber Music 
Players 

The rarity of chamber music may in part 
be explained by the difficulty in finding a 
group of individual performers, each an artist 
in his own right, yet all animated by a unity 
of feeling and purpose. What is more un- 
usual is a family unanimously devoted to the 
performance of chamber music. But never- 
theless, five children of the Whitney family 
of Chicago from an early age have joined 
their father in a musical ensemble. 

As the children of this unusual family have 
reached maturity, they have ceased to be pre- 
cocious youngsters merely amusing them- 
selves in their own home. The three eldest, 
Robert, Grace and Noreen, have played as 
the Whitney Trio in nearly every large city 
in the middle west. Their debut in 1922 with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in the 
Children’s Concerts at Ravinia Park was 
soon followed by an engagement with radio 
station WMAQ, where in the ensuing years 
they have built a reputation for playing the 
best in music. 

For more than six years the Whitney Trio 
has been heard from WMAQ, and its daily 
programs as well as its weekly chamber mu- 
sic concerts are said to be one of that sta- 
tion’s most popular attractions. Last season 
as the climax of its work, the ensemble pre- 
sented the entire cycle of Beethoven Trios. 

At the same time, the two younger Whit- 
ney children, having reached the degree of 
artistry necessary for the proper interpreta- 
tion of master works, have joined forces with 
their brother, elder sisters and father to 
form the Whitneys, Chamber Music Players. 

The six members of this organization are: 
Noreen, first violin; Edith, second violin: 
Edna, viola; Grace, cello; Robert, Sr., 
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double bass, and Robert S., piano. Each is 
a soloist, and Robert S. Whitney is the com- 
poser of a number of works for orchestra 
and chamber music as well as songs. He is 
one of the Chicagoans honored by the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music in 
their newest volume of American composers. 

The Whitneys, Chamber Music Players, 
present programs of duets, trios, quartets, 
quintets and sextets, works with or without 
piano. 


Dr. Carl Gives Williams’ Mass 


At the regular monthly Sunday evening 
musical service of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, January 31, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl presented a mass in G minor by 
R. Vaughan-Williams, and some Bach selec- 
tions. The mass, which was preceded by two 
organ pieces, also by Williams and played by 
Dr. Carl, was sung a cappella and proved to 
be an important contribution to religious 
music, and a work of rare significance. 

Vaughan-Williams has adopted for this 
composition the idiom of the Fifteenth 
Century pre-Palestrinian era and has cast 
it in the Aeolian Mode. He has also, for a 
bar or two here and there, suggested or- 
ganum in his parallel voice writing. The 
work is partly contrapuntal, partly the fa- 
miliar old-time succession of simple minor 
(and major) trade, in successions that have 
been abandoned. The melodic lines are 
lyrical, and the plan of each part of the mass 
presents the cantus on a solo voice, followed 
by the entrance of the whole choir. There 
are, also, many passages where the solo 
quartet sings alone or supported by the 
chorus. 

Everywhere the balance was exemplary, 
and Dr. Carl’s choir gave, on this occasion, 
one of the best performances of its long and 
successful career. The soloists were Mil- 
dred Ross, soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; 
Dan Gridley, tenor; Dudley salads 1. 

4 > 


Bert Rogers Lyon Conducts Choral 
Concert in Ithaca 


IrHaca, N. Y.—Bert Rogers Lyon added 
to his list of successes here when he conduct- 
ed soloists and a chorus of more than 100 
in César Franck’s The Beatitudes, January 
24, in the Congregational Church. The solo- 
ists were Joseph Lautner and Clifford Orms- 
by, tenors; John Gaius Baumgartner, bari- 
tone; Elwood Schwan, bass. 

Messrs. Lautner and Baumgartner are on 
the faculty of Ithaca College; the former 
affiliated with the music education depart- 
ment, the latter with the Westminster Choir 
School. The other two soloists are students 
at the college and have appeared in previous 
choral performances sponsored by that in- 
stitution. Each has sung in the recent Gil- 
bert and Sullivan revivals, Trial by Jury, 
lolanthe, and The Gondoliers. Their work 
in Mr. Lyon’s presentation fully justified 
their appointment to sing the difficult parts 
assigned them. 

Maurice C. Whitney, organist, a senior at 
Ithaca College, accompanied the performance 
skilfully and effectively. The chorus, which 
consisted of voices selected from Mr. Lyon’s 
classes at Ithaca College, sang with tonal 
merit and excellent ensemble. Mr. Lyon has 
formerly conducted such choral works as 
Hora Novissima, The Messiah, Elijah, the 
St. Matthew Passion and The Creation. 


Excellent Cast in Robin Hood 


Milton Aborn has successfully 
duced De Koven’s Robin Hood to New 
Yorkers at the Erlanger Theatre. The well 
chosen cast, enhanced by a chorus of real 
voices, is composed of Howard Marsh, as 
Robert of Huntington; William Danforth, 
the Sheriff; Fred Patton, as Will Scarlet: 
and Eleanor La Mance, Alan-A-Dale. 


Coates in Russia 
Albert Coates, the English conductor, has 
returned to his periodic activities in Russia. 
where he is leading concert and opera in 
Moscow. 


re-intro- 
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Constance Eisenberg, Child 
Pianist, in Recital 
Constance Eisenberg, age ten, gave a re- 
cital at Chalif Hall, New York, in January, 
which drew attention to her precocious tal- 
ent. She began study with Kathryn E. 


CONSTANCE EISENBERG 
Makin, of the Makin-Loeffler Piano Studios, 
Brooklyn, at the age of four. At five she 
won her first Music Week medal, and at 
six gave her first public recital, When 
seven she won the Music Week Gold Medal 
and one from the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. More recently she has been 
heard over WJZ and other stations, and 
since her Chalif Hall concert has been en- 
gaged for several public affairs. 

Many pupils from Mrs. Makin’s studio 
have won Music Week prizes, among them 
Arlene Spiro, Evelyn Freisinger, Lillian 
Gerber, Ruth Goodman, Lillian Berger, An- 
gelo LaCalva, Sylvia Schlesinger, Elizabeth 
Alker, Seymour Magenheim and the Ehrlich 
Trio. Dr. Gartlan, director of music in the 
public schools, has appointed Mrs. Makin 
to take charge of five piano classes in Brook- 
lyn schools. Mrs. Loeffler, her daughter, 
cooperates in all teaching, having studied un- 
der Mme. Tollefsen, at the Eastman School, 
Rochester, N. Y., with a _ post-graduate 
course under Raymond Wilson. 


Pauline Page Wins C hild Vocal 
Contest 


An eleven-year-old little girl, Pauline 
Page (of Spanish-American parentage) won 
the contest for singing children, started a 
month ago by William Knabe & Co., of 
New York. The final competition took place 
Saturday afternoon, January 30, at Ampico 
Hall, and was won by little Miss Page 
with her delivery of the Ah, fors e lui and 
Sempre Libera from Traviata—among_ the 
tot’s hearers being Lily Pons and Rosa Pon- 
selle. The prize was a small grand Ampico 
piano. Irma Urban received honorable men- 
tion. Over 150 contestants had been exam- 
ined by Mrs. Minna Noble, and the best 
eight sang for a jury consisting of the two 
prima donnas aforementioned, in addition to 
Marek Windheim, Hans Clemens, Mario 
3asiola, Fannie Hurst, Leopold Godowski, 
Leonard Liebling, S. H. Rothafel (Roxy), 
Romano Romani, Duchesse de _ Richelieu, 
Victor Harris, F. H. G. Byrne, and Berthold 
Neuer. There were about 200 listeners. 


Sylvia Lent Heard in Gardner, 
Mass. 


The new Community Concert Course in 
Gardner, Mass., presented Sylvia Lent in re- 
cital on January 14. The violinist played 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., Jan- 
uary 16, and on January 20 in Passaic, N. J., 
on the Community Concert Course of that 
city. 


Galli-Curci Sails 


Amelita Galli-Curci sailed on the City of 
New York for Capetown, South Africa, on 
Tanuary 30. Engagements are booked for 
her in all of the principal cities of that coun- 
try. and she will make her debut at Capetown 
on February 26. 
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“The Elshucos offer an admirable ensemble. Their pro- 


grammes are excellent. 


draw, invariably, large and distinguished audiences. 


And, a fact not to be overlooked, they 


” 


—Sun, December 10, 1930. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and records for 
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“In the Schubert, the union of material and interpretation 


was complete and satisfying. Violinist, 


‘cellist and pianist 


united their forces in a fusion of exquisitely balanced tone, 
timing their entrances, exits.” 


—Telegram, December 10, 1930. 
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SOMEBODY TOLD “sist 


Snooper 





Those on the inside are laughing at a 
New York violinist who had the chance to 
broadcast some sonatas with a pianist not 
long ago and practically told that player 
“to go and get a reputation first.” The pian- 
ist secured a solo broadcasting engagement 
and won fame greater than that of the string 
performer. Now the latter tells everybody 
that it was he who introduced the pianist to 
the broadcasting station; and meanwhile the 
executives there are snickering at the fiddler 
behind his back. 

* * * 

Maria Jeritza will never remain in a room 

where there is smoking. 
* *k * 

If you were on the dinner list of Mr. and 
Mrs. Josef Stransky, you would know the 
succulent taste of their Goulasch, Kartoffel- 
kl6se, and Mohnstrudel. 

oe 

“To me Paul Robeson is one of the great- 
est singers in the world; his voice is like 
a great calm ocean with depths unknown,” 
was the tribute paid to Robeson by Mary 
Garden in a letter which she wrote to the 
Helping Hand Community Day Nursery of 
Chicago when accepting as patroness of a 
concert which that charity organization gave 
on February 1 at Orchestra Hall. 

— 

The most frequent and hardest work in 
the musical departments of the Times, Amer- 
ican, and Herald Tribune, is done respec- 
tively by William Chase, Grena Bennett, and 
Francis D. Perkins. 

+ * * 

A fiddler who is broadcasting sonatas 
with a pianist, goes around town making 
derogatory remarks about his partner’s lack 
of musicianship and technic. 

* ok x 

Regarding a reception last week in honor 
of a musical couple “happily married for 
fifteen years,” the rest of the report received 


by the Musical Courier reads: “Mr. and 
Mrs. G. were the recipients of many very 
lovely gifts. Mr. — —, who was the chief 
mixer of drinks, had a hard time keeping 
the guests sober.” 

* * * 

Yvonne D’Arle, soprano, has cancelled her 
intended trip to Europe, in order to make 
three “shorts” for the films. 

x * * 

Ona Munson, screen and stage star, gave 
a box party at the Carnegie Hall recital of 
Samuel Dushkin. 

* * * 

Otto H. Kahn, complimented on his long 
activities in connection with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, said: “That is not to my 
credit; it is to the discredit of many other 
men of affairs who should be interesting 
themselves more in the cause of music.” 

eee 


Ernest Barbour in a recent issue of the 
Musical Courier recommends that radio 
crooners wear beards, this suggestion 
prompted by the amiable hope that the 
honey-voiced ones might inhale a few strands 
of their hirsute chin appendages and meet 
death by strangulation. Granted then that 
crooners should grow beards, the next con- 
sideration is, could they? 

- * 

I think I’ve caught Irving Weil (music 
reviewer of the New York Evening Journal ) 
off his critical guard for once. He refers 
to the opening of Schumann's Etudes Sym- 
phoniques, as an “insouciant beginning.” 
Someone (maybe it was Huneker) said that 
the introduction of the work is as solemn, 
stately, and reverent as a gothic cathedral. 
“Insouciant” means without concern or care; 
heedless; unmindful. Oh, Irv, how could 
you? 

+ * * 

A typical gossip from out-of-town sends 

me a spiteful item about a local singing 
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teacher who ekes out his income by running 
a poker game and collecting a “kitty” there- 
from. I can see nothing wrong with the 
practice and | hope that the “kitty” helps 
the pedagogue to weather the depression. 
Far more reprehensible is the motive of the 
person who sent me the information. I have 
reason to think that it came from a teaching 
competitor of the poker impresario. 
e. oe 

A painting of Lily Pons was displayed 
in Stern’s department store window last 
week and many admirers were seen gazing 
at the titles of the records of the diva, 
grouped about the picture. 

eS) « 

Fritz Kreisler, | am told, refused to con- 
tribute $1000 to the Musicians’ Emergency 
Aid Fund, the rumor saying further that 
fiddling britz added, “Il can’t afford it.’ 
His wife donated $250. 

* * * 

In a recent New York lawsuit, evidence 
was introduced showing that Lily Pons has 
earned $130,000 in America since May, 1930. 
Congratulations, Lily, and I’m sorry the 
figure hasn't one cipher more. 

* * * 


Frederic Warren wrote recently from his 
New Hampshire home, where he was spend- 
ing a few days: “| am here for a short stay 
and am enjoying the sleet, snow, winter. 
As I write | am hearing a perfect ‘rendition 
on my Victor Radio of the Metropolitan 
Opera performance of The Barber of Seville 
with Fons! It is lovely—what a girl she 
is! The old school is the only school—su- 
perficial modern ideas don’t seem to produce 
anything like Pons!” 

% &.% 

William J. Henderson has appointed as 
one of his assistant critics on the New York 
Sun, Irving Kolodin, in place of Joseph Hill 
who resigned from that paper. 

, eS 


Artur Bodanzky, conductor, plans to give 
up the operatic baton after his present term 
expires at the Metropolitan. 

* * * 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch came from Detroit to 
attend the Walter Damrosch dinner given by 
S. H. Kahn last Sunday; and Josef Hof 
mann travelled from Philadelphia for the 
same purpose. 

x * * 

At Samuel Dushkin’s Carnegie Hall re- 
cital he played a composition by Fairchild, 
called Mosquitoes. Could it be said—with 
apologies to my editor in chief and his Vari- 
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“GREATLY EXAGGERATED” 


ANDERSEN 
SCIONTI 
were mistaken for husband and wife by the 
Musical Courier interviewer. Miss Andersen 
claims this was “greatly exaggerated,” while 
Mr. Scionti humbly admits he has not been 
asked although it 1s Leap Year. “Married” 
seems to be synonomous with two-piano 
playing, but Miss Andersen and Mr. Scionti 
only boast of two-piano playing. 


STELL AND SILVIO 








ations—that the has 


and also bite? 


piece a pointed theme 


* * * 

There is a persistent rumor that one of the 
prominent mid-western concert managers is 
in financial difficulties. 

© * ok 


Herman Irion, of Steinway 
likes the pastry known as 
Alexander Greiner, of the same house, is 
fond of beer that is not “near,” but “almost” 
or “quite.” So is Alexander Siloti. Otto H 
Kahn's chief tipple is coffee. Walter Dam- 
rosch does not smoke but he brews home 
beer. William J. Henderson is a smoker— 
cigars only. Ossip Gabrilowitsch is dietetic 
with food. Max Lorenz likes Scotch whis 
key. Maria Jeritza prefers champagne. 


piano fame, 
“Schnecken.”’ 


MUNICH FESTIVALS 


RICHARD 


The Mastersingers of Nuremberg 
The Ring of the Nibelungs 
Tannhauser 





Parsifal 
Tristan and Isolde 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE PRINCE REGENT THEATRE 


OF THE BAVARIAN 
STATE THEATRES 


JULY 18th 


WAGNER: 


July 18, Aug. 1, 16, 21 
July 20, 22, 24, 26, Aug. 8, 10, 12, 14 
July 28, Aug. 18 


AUGUST 28th 


The Marriage of Figaro .. 

The Magic Flute 

Don Giovanni 

Idomeneo 

Cosi fan tutte 

The elopment from the Seraglio 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE RESIDENCE THEATRE 


W. A. MOZART: 


..July 21, 31, Aug. 11, 19 
July 23, Aug. 4, 13 
July 27, Aug. 15 





RICHARD STRAUSS: 


Der Rosenkavalier 


CONDUCTORS HY Hans Knappertsbusch, Richard Strauss, Hans Pfitzner, Paul Schmitz, Karl Elmendorff, Sir Thomas Beecham 





HANS PFITZNER: 


Palestrina 
Das Herz 





SINGERS: 


Information may be obtained and seats reserved 
Service, 524 


‘he Amerop Travel 


SEATS: 


at the Amtliches Bayerisches Reisebureau, 


Fifth Avenue, New York—European 


16 Promenadeplatz, 
Festivals Assn., 


Gertrude Kappel, Maria Olszewska (Chicago), Elisabeth Schumann (Wien), Luise Willer, Paul Bender, Fritz Krauss, Hans Hermann Nissen, 
Julius Patzak, Heinrich Rehkemper, Wilhelm Rode, Curt Taucher (Dresden) and others. 


For the Wagner Performances, from 15 to 25 Marks 
For the Mozart Performances, 
For the Strauss and Pfitzner Performances, from 5 to 15 Marks 


from 6 to 40 Marks 


Munich.- 


119 West 57th Street (Suite 1017), New York, 


Cook’s Offices throughout the 
and 76 rue 


ess Compat 


World—The American Expr 


des Petits Champs, Paris. 
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MUSICAL 


Gershwin Plays New Rhapsody 
With the Boston Symphony 


Lilias MacKinnon Soloist at Later Concert — People’s 
Symphony Orchestra Heard Again—Other Attractions 
of the Week—Conservatory Notes 


Boston. — Preceded by considerable, 
though not unpleasant, ballyhoo, George 
Gershwin’s second rhapsody for orchestra 
and piano received its first performances at 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts of 
January 29 and 30, led by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. 

Through all the agitation that preceded 
the actual production, and in actual per- 
formance as well, Gershwin remained re- 
freshingly modest, speaking when spoken to, 
but for the most part conveying the im- 
pression that he would prefer to be judged 
by the music itself. This rhapsody originated 
in a shorter work which Gershwin wrote for 
the recent motion picture, Delicious, the 
fragment dealing with musical matter imi- 
tative of riveting in noisy New York, and 
requiring only a few minutes to play. The 
extended work has much fresh matter, and 
takes a good quarter of an hour to hear. 

The themes, which are numerous, and the 
treatment are not primarily in the prevailing 
dissonant manner; rather the music in gen- 
eral follows, as Mr. Gershwin says without 
boasting, his own tradition. There are echoes 
inevitably of the Rhapsody in Blue, but they 
are not offensive, for the later work repre- 
sents a great advancement over Gershwin’s 
previous music. The development of the 
musical ideas is symphonically wrought, 
though one never loses auditory evidences of 
the composer’s essentially jazz idiom; while 
the instrumentation—and this is, by Ger- 
shwin’s own admission, only his third self- 
scored work—indicates a natural genius. 

There are, here and there, pages too sen- 
timental or bombastic in character. But as 
a whole the rhapsody is a fine work, a char- 
acteristically American work of which 
Americans may well be proud. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and his orchestra seemed to give it 
a first performance of notable sympathy and 
virtuosity. The composer himself, playing 
the piano part, suffered a bit from nervous- 
ness. 

The remainder of a well played program 
was the Deems Taylor suite, Through the 
Looking Glass, occasioned by the Lewis 
Carroll centennial, and the Scriabin Poem 
of Ecstasy. 

OTHER CONCERTS 

Numerous other musical events rounded 
out a full week. On January 24, the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra gave its sixth concert 
of the season at Jordan Hall, the program 
including an unfamiliar sonata for string 
orchestra, by Pietro Castrucci, (18th cen- 
tury Italian); Beethoven’s fifth symphony ; 
Bruch’s G minor violin concerto; and the 
overture to Smetana’s Bartered Bride. An- 
ton Witek was the soloist. 

In Symphony Hall, at the same time, 
Maxim Karolik, tenor, gave his second con- 
cert of the season before a large audience. 
As usual, he assembled an engrossing pro- 
gram, consisting of Russian songs, with the 
exception of a single group. Nicolas Slon- 
imsky provided exceptional accompaniments, 
as well as editing the informative program 
book. 

A miscellaneous concert was given in the 
same hall on Sunday evening by the 
McGovern Association. Teresa McGovern, 
contralto, was the featured artist among a 
group of entertainers presenting, for the 
most part, music of Erin. 

Lilias MacKinnon, Scotch pianist, was the 
soloist in the Scriabin concerto with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, in the third 
of its Monday evening programs. In a work 
which was a novelty for almost everyone 
of the large audience, the pianist was facile 
and expressive. The rest of the brilliantly 
performed program consisted of Beethoven's 
Coriolanus Overture; Sibelius’ fourth sym- 
phony; and Tschaikowsky’s Francesca da 
Rimini 
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Rospeson AND Escuprro 

Two recitals were out of the ordinary in 
quality. One was that of Paul Robeson, 
heard here only once before, in the days 
when he was making his way as concert 
singer. On Tuesday evening he sang to a 
large and remarkably enthusiastic audience 
in Symphony Hall. In negro spirituals and 
two or three popular songs Robeson dis- 
played a magnificent and manly voice, as 
well as an art quite lacking self-conscious- 
ness or studied pose. On the following eve- 
ning, in the same auditorium, Vicente Es- 
cudero, Spanish dancer, made his Boston 
debut. The large audience applauded sin- 
cerely, and even enthusiastically, an original 
and engrossing dancer, master of his body 
and of rhythmical manipulation of many 
parts of it. The two other members of the 
troupe, Carmela and Carmita, also received 
hearty applause. 

Other concerts of the week included a 
song recital by Hudson Carmody, bass, re- 
turned from a year and a half of study in 
Germany, who presented a serious pro- 
gram in Jordan Hall on Monday evening; 
the first of the concerts of the New England 
Symphony Orchestra, led by Raffaele Mar- 
tino, with various assisting talents, in Jordan 
Hall on Wednesday evening; an excellent 
program by Kalus Goetze, pianist, in Jordan 
Hall on Thursday evening; and, at the same 
time, the repetition of the Symphonic Pa- 
geant, conducted by Arthur Fiedler, in Sym- 
phony Hall. 


New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY NOTES 


The second in the series of chamber music 
concerts, given by faculty members of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, took 
place on Wednesday evening. Compositions 
by Thuille, Loeillet, Brahms and Rossini 
made up a remarkable program for wind 
instruments, heard by an audience that filled 
Brown Hall. The Conservatory Orchestra, 
led by Wallace Goodrich, gave a concert 
in Jordan Hall on Friday evening, with 
Lucille Monoghan as soloist in the first 
Rachmaninoff piano concerto. Richard G. 
Appel, librarian of the music department in 
the Boston Public Library, and Rev, Walter 
Williams, rector of St. Dunstan’s College of 
Sacred Music, Providence, have been added 
to the faculty, in connection with the recent 
development of courses in church music 
there. Other new courses announced for the 
second semester are bibliography and meth- 
ods of research, given by Clifton J. Furness; 
and musical journalism, by Warren Storey 
Smith. 

Renee Nizon, young Paris organist, gave 
an organ recital in Jordan Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, under the auspices of the 
New England Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. M. S. 


Althouse Singing Tristan and 
Boris in Boston 

When the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
gives Tristan und Isolde in Boston on Feb 
ruary 8 and Boris Godunoff on February 
11, Paul Althouse will sing Tristan in the 
former and Dmitri in the latter, two roles 
that have brought him repute. He sang 
Tristan first in Chicago this season. The 
second role was performed by Mr. Althouse 
at the Metropolitan on the occasion of his 
debut there in the original production of 
the Moussorgsky opera under Toscanini’s 
direction. 


Student Recitals at Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 
Pupils’ recitals for February at the Zeck- 

wer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy 

have included Florence M. Levens, piano 
pupil of Joseph W. Clark, February 3, and 
violin students of Louis Pearlman, February 
4th. Today (February 6) Agnes Quigley 

presents her piano pupils; February 10, 

Roger Williams Falls, student of Leo Orn- 

stein, gives a piano recital; 11, Irving 

Abrams, ten year old pupil of Mr. Pearlman, 

will be heard in a violin program. 

Critical Comment on Julia Peters’ 

Orchestral Appearance 

When Julia Peters sang with the Penn- 
sylvania Symphony Orchestra, Henry Had- 
ley conducting, in Philadelphia on January 
10, the critics were unanimous in their praise 
of this young artist’s work. 

Samuel Laciar wrote in the Philadelphia 
Ledger: “The soloist was Julia Peters, so- 
prano, who revealed a voice of beautiful qual- 
ity, good range and power in Leise, leise, 
fromme weise, from Weber’s Der Freischutz. 
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Tristan 


Siegfried in Siegfried 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
and the roles in which he is to appear in the forthcoming Wagner Cycle at the Metro- 
(Tannhaeuser photo © Mishkin) 


politan Opera in New York. 


Tannhaeuser 


Siegfried in Goetterdaemmerung 








Miss Peters interpreted the aria’s many 
changes of mood and tempo in a thoroughly 
artistic manner and was recalled many 
times.” 

Other critics commented on her “dramatic 
ability,” “the pleasing texture of her tones,” 
“nice intonation, clear diction and consider- 
able sense of the dramatic,’ and on her 
“voice of good range and volume, fine facility 
in phrasing, and individuality of interpretive 
taste.” 


“She sang the music,” said the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, “with sincerity of feeling, com- 
bining flexibility of mood with assured pre- 
cision of technic, and bringing just the right 
style to this music which is spacious in style 
and still remains a test of ability.” 

Miss Peters’ next orchestral appearance 
will be with the Manhattan Symphony at the 
Westchester County Centre, White Plains, 
N. Y., on March 5.* In the meantime she is 
fulfilling a number of other engagements. 








OBITUARY 











Edgar C. Smith 


Edgar C. Smith, until last June general 
manager of the W. W. Kimbail Piano Com- 
pany, Chicago, died on January 21 at Wes- 
ley Memorial Hospital following an opera- 
tion. Mr. Smith, seventy-one years old, 
was for more than fifty years a resident of 
Chicago and for many years connected with 
the Kimball Company. He is survived by 
his widow. Funeral services were held on 
January 23 at Oakwoods Cemetery. 


Mortimer Wilson 


Mortimer Wilson, American composer and 
teacher of composition, died at his New 
York home on January 27. Mr. Wilson had 
been ill with pneumonia, and was thought 
to be on the road to recovery when he suf- 
fered a relapse. 

He was a native of Charlton, Iowa, and 
studied at the Chicago Musical College. 
Among his teachers were Frederic Grant 
Gleason, Hans Sitt and Max Reger. He 
was head of the department of theory and 
composition at the University of Nebraska 
from 1901 to 1908; director of the Atlanta 
Conservatory, 1913-14; director of the At- 
lanta Philharmonic Orchestra, 1912-15. In 
1918 he was a guest conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic. 

Musical settings of several of Douglas 
Fairbanks’ motion pictures were written by 
Mr. Wilson and an overture, 1849, was 
played as an overture to film, The Covered 
Wagon. He also wrote several symphonic 
works, among them From My Youth, which 
was played by the New York Philharmonic. 
An overture, New Orleans, was awarded a 
$500 prize offered by Hugo Riesenfeld for 
the best original American overture, receiv- 
ing the unanimous vote of the judges over 
eighty other compositions. Other works in- 
clude pieces for organ, piano, cello, violin, 
string quartets, and numerous songs. 

Mr. Wilson is survived by his wife and a 
son. Services were held at his home on 
January 29. 


Franz Xavier Arens 


Franz Xavier Arens, founder of the New 
York People’s Symphony Concerts, died 
at his home in Los Angeles on January 28. 
He was seventy-five years old. 

Mr. Arens came to the United States at 
the age of eleven, returning later to his na- 
tive Germany to study music under Julius 
Hey. He became Mr. Hey’s assistant and 
represented him at the Congress of Nations, 
at the Chicago World’s Fair. In 1885, after 
graduating from the Dresden Conservatory 
of Music, Mr. Arens became conductor of 
an orchestra in Cleveland, and five years 
later directed the American Composers’ Con- 
certs at the Vienna international musical 
and theatrical exhibition. He was also as- 
sociated as conductor with the Indianapolis 
May festivals for several years, and in 1897 
was appointed president of the Metropoli- 
tan School of Music, also heading the 
school’s vocal department. He was conduc- 
tor of the New York Manuscript Society 
concerts, and directed the New York Peo- 
ple’s Symphony for seventeen years. 

His widow and three sons survive him. 


Lady Dean Paul 


_Lady Dean Paul, British composer and 
pianist, died in London on January 28 after 
a prolonged illness. 

Lady Paul, who was known to the musical 
world as Poldowski, was the daughter of 
a Polish violinist, and became the wife of 
Sir Aubrey Dean Paul in 1901. Under the 
pseudonym of Bernard de Lisle, she com- 
posed songs and piano compositions; and 
under the name of Poldowski, wrote a col- 
lection entitled Miniature Essays, published 
in 1928, : 


Anton Heindl 


_ Anton Heindl, conductor of the Henry W. 
Savage Opera Company, and light opera con- 
ductor, died at his Long Island home on 
January 28 after an illness of several months. 
Born in Boston, Mr. Heindl was the son of 
one of the original members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He is survived by 
his widow, a brother and a sister. Services 
were held on January 30. 
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Metropolitan 
Opera 


(Continued from page 5) 
success, and this is the version used at the 
Metropolitan. Even in this revised form 
the opera has never held the stage. 

It is, however, magnificent and startlingly 
modern in its dramatic force, and one won- 
ders what may have caused its lack of com- 
plete success. Two solutions suggest them- 
selves: the first, that the plot is still too 
complex, in spite of its revision by Boito; 
the second, that the score came ahead of 
its time, and did not please a public ac- 
customed to continuous melody and many 
arias giving opportunity for vocal display. 
Also the melody in this work is not in 
Verdi’s catchiest manner. There are here 
none of those tunes that take the world by 
storm, that are whistled and sung, played by 
every conceivable instrumental combination, 
used by vocalists on concert programs, re- 
corded for phonograph and—grind organ! 
Yet these tunes have a distinguished charac- 
ter that is highly impressive, and perhaps 
taste has now progressed to the point where 
they will be appreciated. Who can tell? 

There is nobility about much of the music 
associated with the leading characters (Si- 
mon, his daughter, Fiesco, and Adorno) all 
of whom are indeed noble—and fine. Verdi 
has nowhere better delineated and more 
faithfully characterized his personages than 
in this opera. Nor has he anywhere given 
greater force to mob passions. In the second 
scene of the first act (the council chamber) 
where sounds of riot are heard, and Adorno 
is dragged in, accused of murder—here, es- 
pecially, is the choral writing invested with 
an emotional quality almost unsurpassed. 

Exquisite, too, is the duet between Simon 
and Amelia where they discover their re- 
lationship; exquisite, the scene where 
Amelia’s grandfather, Fiesco, blesses the 
girl’s lover, Adorno; and there are other 
set numbers of equal interest, though the 
tenor aria (where Adorno prepares to kill 
Simon, thinking him his rival) is not the 
best of them. (An estimate not in accord 
with that of the public, for it was vigorously 
applauded). : 

A certain weakness, both in the music and 
the drama, seems attached to the open- 
ing scene, the prologue, and a dra- 
matic error appears at the end, where 
there is a change of scene, and a long wait, 
between the taking of the poison by Simon 
and his death. One wonders if the two 
scenes might not better be made into one 
so as not to retard the progress of the 
drama? 

THE PERFORMANCE 

Concerning the presentation, one must give 
the highest praise to Camillo Parravicini, 
who designed and painted the scenery and 
also designed the costumes ; and to Alexander 
Sanine, who had charge of the stage direc- 
tion. The whole effect is admirable, the 
scenery having a solid and substantial look ; 
the costumes and furniture being of lavish 
luxuriance. The action throughout, both of 
principals and chorus, was full of vitality. 

It is reported that a reason—one reason, 
at least—for reviving this old work, was to 
give Lawrence Tibbett a suitable new role 
for creation and interpretation. If this is 
a fact, the opera could scarcely have been 
better chosen for the purpose. Simon Boc- 
canegra is painted as a man of great force 
and courage, animated by instincts of love 
and service rather than of ambition, and 
Tibbett’s genius as an actor gives him the 
power to project these characteristics, so 
that one becomes absorbed in the hero of the 
piece and his destinies. The audience feels 
with Simon, from the beginning to the end 
of the opera, and is in full sympathy with his 
hopes and fears. Only the masterful Bioto- 
Verdi combination could have created the 
role so as to offer the actor this possibility, 
and only an artist like Tibbett could so in- 
terpret it. In the mob scenes he easily dom- 
inates, his size and appearance and the power 
of his voice giving him natural mastery of 
the role, and in the scenes with his daughter 
he radiates tenderness. a 

Maria Mueller was altogether charming, 
with appearance attractive and singing ex- 
ceptionally well. In the few passages where 
force was demanded, Miss Mueller faith- 
fully portrayed her devotion for her father, 
grandfather and lover. Hers was an excel- 
lent impersonation. So, too, was the Fiesco 
of Ezio Pinza, who fully appeared not only 
as the proud aristocrat but, as the man of 
human feeling, intense anger and hatred, 
fervent loyalty, devotion and love. i 

Martinelli has in Adorno a role that is 
not too appealing. He is shown as a jealous 
hot-head, ready to believe the insinuations 
of any tale-bearer. And the music he has 
been given to sing is the least attractive in 
the opera. Verdi, is seems, was not inspired 
by the excitable and emotional Adorno. 

Nevertheless, Martinelli, consummate art- 
ist, gave the character whatever magnetism 
was possible, and sang the music with beauty 
of tone and artistic taste; but even Martin- 
elli could not make the boy attractive, nor 
could he turn Verdi’s indolent invention into 
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glorious melody. However, he scored un- 
deniable success. 

Claudio Frigerio as Paolo was effective, 
especially in the curse scene. Paolo Ananian, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, and /Pearl Besuner were 
adequate in smaller parts. Tullio Serafin 
conducted, giving to the music its due heroic 
exaltation, nobility, tenderness and beauty. 

The orchestration is not all that it should 
be; in parts, one wonders why it was not 
revised. But the vocal writing is skilled; 
and the choral arrangement, a genuine tour 
de force. 

There can scarcely be two opinions as to 
the substantial stateliness of Simon Boc- 
canegra, its scenic and musical magnificence. 
and the genuineness of the achievement of 
its composer and of those who have again 
brought the opus to life. If it does not live 
with such a presentation, and with such art- 
ists as the Metropolitan has given it, then 
Simon Boccanegra must have inherent de- 
fects which will never arouse the lasting 
interest of opera audiences anywhere. 


Sunday Night Concert, January 24 


An unusually large audience gathered at 
the Metropolitan Opera House to hear the 
regular Sunday night concert. Jeritza, spe- 
cial feature on the program, undoubtedly 
drew the capacity attendance. She was in 
splendid voice and sang with charming grace 
and style, selections from The Merry Widow 
including a duet with Max Lorenz from 
Lehar’s Count of Luxemburg. The third 
act from Lohengrin was also given with 
Jeritza and Lorenz. In excellent voice, he 
was well received. Karin Branzell sang the 
duet from Samson et Dalila with Edward 
Ransome. Ivar Andresen gave a Swedish 
shepherd song, and two lyrics by Sjéberg 
and Noren. He was accompanied at the 
piano by Erich Riede. Louise Lerch was 
heard in Strauss’s Primavera. The orches- 
tra under the direction of Wilfred Pelletier 
played the Tannhauser Overture; Blue Dan- 
ube Waltz, J. Strauss, and music from the 
same composer’s Die Fledermaus. 


Norma, January 25 

The second half of the 1931-32 season 
(twenty-four weeks) opened with a repeti- 
tion of Norma, Rosa Ponselle appearing as 
usual in the title role. The rest of the prin- 
cipal cast included Frederick Jagel, Gladys 
Swarthout and Tancredi Pasero. Mme. Pon- 
selle, in excellent voice, gave a magnificent, 
noble performance with tonal beauty and 
smoothness of delivery, especially in the 
Casta Diva, which aroused rapturous ap- 
plause and brought many recalls. Mr. Jagel 
gave an ardent impersonation and sang with 
a degree of finesse which won the warm 
favor of the large audience. Others in the 
cast were satisfactory. Serafin conducted. 


Cavalleria and L’Oracolo, January 27 

Double-billing is always popular with au- 
diences at the Metropolitan, for they hear 
musical variety as well as an exceptionally 
extensive number of singers. In conse- 
quence, the Thursday evening fare found a 
vast array of grateful takers. 

In Cavalleria Rusticana, Maria Jeritza 
gave her well known ardent and tonally full 
presentation of Santuzza’s woes, with Turid- 
du, that vacillating hero being enacted by 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi. The Lola was Ina 
Bourskaya; Mario Basiola did Alfio; and 
Philine Falco assumed the role of Lucia. 

Lucrezia Bori was the pretty and tune- 
ful Chinese maiden in L’Oracolo, and sang 
her agreeable measures with velvety quality 
and facile phrasing. Armand Tokatyan, the 
unfortunate young swain, had a brief chance 
to display his talents in singing and acting 
and poured out both with fervor and finesse. 
Antonio Scotti (who recently celebrated his 
sixty-sixth birthday) gave his familiar 
clearly etched impersonation of the villainous 
old Chinese opium dealer. Others in the 
effective cast were Messrs. Pasero, D’An- 
gelo, and Paltrinieri; and Mme. Henriette 
Wakefield. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted 
both operas. 


Simon Boccanegra, January 28 
(See story on page 5) 


Donna Juanita, January 29 


With the same cast as usual Donna Juanita 
was performed again for a highly enter- 
tained audience. Particularly Maria Jeritza 
and Marek Windheim gamboled and sang 
delightfully through the merry comedy, 
arousing much laughter and applause from 
the crowded house. Laubenthal, in a pol- 
ished part, accredited himself with facile 
grace and vocalism. The other members 
of the large cast were also satisfactory. 


Walkiire, January 30 


Triple and special interest attached to the 
Saturday matinee of the second opera in 
Wagner's four Nibelungen music dramas, for 
Gota Ljungberg was making her first Briinn- 
hilde appearance and Lauritz Melchior (Sieg- 
mund) and Michael Bohnen (Wotan) were 
effecting seasonal debuts in the Metropoli- 
tan roster of German artists. 

Mme. Ljungberg was an inspiring, pic- 
torial realization of the youthful goddess, 
and her grace and mobility lent further aid 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Philadelphians Again Hear the 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Young American Tenor Makes Debut With Grand Opera 
Company—Bartlett and Robertson at Penn Athletic 
Club — Conservatory Faculty Concert 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company's presentation of Verdi's 
Rigoletto on January 28 in the Academy 

Music, was the occasion of the American 
debut of the young Italian tenor, Nino 
Martini, who scored a great success in the 
role of the Duke. He also achieved th« 
unusual distinction of being obliged to re 
peat part of the aria, Donna e mobiie, in 
the last His singing throughout 
very fine, showing a voice of youth, flexi- 
bility and excellent tone. The audience was 
enthusiastic in its reception ot him, resorting 
to calls, as well as applause. 

Josephine Lucchese, as Gilda, drew 
spontaneous applause in the Caro Nome 
aria of the second act, and was called be 
fore the curtain half a dozen times at the 
close of that act as well as at the end of the 
Her interpretation of the part was 
satisfying 

John Charles Thomas, as_ Rigoletto, 
brought to the part a wealth of experience 
and artistry, as well as his superb baritone 
voice rhe entire scope of human emotions 
depicted in this part, were splendidly por 
trayed by Mr. Thomas. 

Ivan Steschenko, as Sparafucile, 
Kdwina Eustis, as Maddalena, were 
heard to advantage Others of the cast 
were Peter Chambers, Albert Mahler, Con 
rad Thibault, Benjamin De Loache, Ales 
sandro Angelucci, Virginia Kendrik, Carol 
Deis and Paceli Diamond 

Cesare Sodero appeared for the first time 
with this company as conductor, maintaining 
good tempi throughout and balance between 
voices and orchestra 
Crus Musical 
TION 

The Penn Athletic Club Musical Associa 
tion, for its coneert of January 24, presented 
those excellent two-piano artists, Ethel Bart 
lett and Rae Robertson, and the popular 
Philadelphia baritone, Nelson Eddy. 

Miss Bartlett and Mr. Robertson opened 
the program with a fine performance of 
Saint-Saens’ variations on a theme of Bee 
Later numbers were Scherzo, by 
Che Poisoned Fountain, by Arnold 
is dedicated to these two artists; 
Gracia, by Infante; waltz in A _ flat by 
Brahms; Si Oiseau j’étais, by Henselt, and 
Rondo, by Chopin All were played with 
consummate artistry, pertect both 
dynamics and nuances, and tone 
was enthusiastic recep 
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thoven. 

Arensky ; 

Bax, which 
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accord of 
exquisite 
he audience in its 
j 1 a 
and demanded several encores 
Mr. Eddy gave two groups, the first 
sisting of four numbers: Harlequin’s Sere 
from Ariadne auf Naxos, by 
Ein Schwan, by Grieg; Du bist so 
Erich Wolff; and Der Rattenfanger, by 
Hugo Wolf. These were inter 


tion 


con 


nade Strauss ; 


jung, by 


splendidly 


preted and skillfully done from a technical 
viewpoint. The later group held lighter 
selections and was followed by numerous hu 
morous encores. As usual, Mr. Eddy was 
applauded with vigor and warmth. 


CarLos SALZEDO IN RECITAL AT CURTIS 


The fifth faculty recital of the season at 
Curtis Institute of Music was given on Janu- 
ary 25 in Casimir Hall by Carlos Salzedo 
and Lucile Lawrence, assisted by William 
Kincaid, flutist, and Max Aronoff, violist. 

Mr. Salzedo was heard first in a sonata by 
Pescetti, followed by a group of his own 
compositions, Embryo, Hallucination and 
Whirlwind, all of which were interesting and 
well done. Debussy’s second sonata for flute, 
viola and harp, was splendidly performed by 
Mr. Kincaid, Mr. Aronoff, and Mr. Salzedo. 
Miss Lawrence played Debussy’s Dance 
Sacre and Dance Profane exquisitely, with 
Mr. Salzedo accompanying her at the piano. 

The final group was particularly arrest- 
ing, as it was Four Preludes to the After- 
noon of a Telephone, for two harps, Miss 
Lawrence and Mr. Salzedo interpreting them 
with skill and humor. The audience was 
large and enthusiastic. 

New YorK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
gave its fourth Philadelphia subscription con- 
cert of the season on January 25, with Bruno 
Walter conducting. 

The program held symphony in B flat 
major, by Haydn; suite from The Prodigal 
Son, by Prokofieff, and symphony No. 2, in 
D major, op. 73, by Brahms. 

Mr. Walter brought to Philadelphia that 
same dynamic power and detailed interpreta- 
tion which he evidenced in New York. One 
was conscious of his fidelity to the wishes of 
the composers, as he conveyed them to the 
audience with great clarity. The contrasts 
in the program were vitally interesting. The 
conductor was recalled many times and gra- 
ciously shared the plaudits with his orches- 
tra. 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
FacuLty CONCERT 

An appreciative audience, which filled 
every available seat and overflowed the hall 
of the Ethical Culture Auditorium, heard 
faculty members of the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory of Music present an all-Brahms 
program, January 25. Artists taking part 
were Willem Van den Burg, head of the 
cello department; Boris Koutzen, head of the 
violin department, Ruth Montague, mezzo- 
soprano, and Arthur Reginald, pianist. 

Beginning with the sonata in D minor for 
violin and piano, Boris Koutzen and Arthur 
Reginald demonstrated anew their merits as 
ensemble musicians as well as individual per- 
formers. Mr. Koutzen displayed singing 
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tone in the adagio. The musicianship of Mr. 
Reginald brought out the beauty of the piano 
parts of the sonata and the trio in B major. 
The cello part in the trio was interpreted 
with consummate skill by Mr. Van den Burg. 
Five Lieder were sung with sympathy and 
understanding by Miss Montague, with the 
able assistance of Nicholas Douty at the 
piano. For encore Miss Moritague gave Vo- 
calise of Rachmaninoff. M. M. C. 
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Alpha Theta Musicale and 
Reception 

Alpha Theta chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota 
presented Anna Steck, soprano, in recital on 
January 20 at Grace Dodge Parlors, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Meta 
Schumann was at the piano for Miss Steck, 
who is her pupil, and the program included 
a group of the former’s songs, which proved 
particularly pleasing. Miss Steck is a young 
singer endowed with a voice of natural qual 
ity, carefully trained diction and dependable 
technic. She met with warm applause. 
There was an attendance of about 200. Flor- 
ence Austral and Frances Sebel, both honor- 
ary members of Sigma Alpha lota, were 
present, and after the musicale were honor 
guests, with the singer and her teacher, at 
a reception in Whittier Hall. B. G. 


‘ 


Ethyl Hayden Entertains at Tea 

Ethyl Hayden was soloist at a tea on Jan- 
uary 24, at the home of Mrs. Stanley L. 
Richter, New York. Miss Hayden sang a 
program of Brahms, Strauss and Debussy. 
She was accompanied by Pierre Luboshutz 

Among the guests were Kurt Schindler, 
Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs, Anna Hamlin, Doris 
Doe, Edith Henry, Emma Roberts, Richard 
Copley, Paul Reimers, Mrs. R. T. Wilson, 
Mildred Dilling, Clara Deeks, Judge and 
Mrs. Irwin Untermyer, Nina Koshetz, Ethel 
Peyser and Mme. Artur Bodanzky. 


Marion Bauer and Harrison Potter 
Give Lecture-Recital 

A lecture-recital on contemporary music 
was given by Marion Bauer and Harrison 
Potter at the Diller-Quaile School of Music 
on January 24. Miss Bauer’s lecture was 
illustrated by Mr. Potter with piano pieces 
by Debussy, Goossens, Griffes, Scriabin, 
Milhaud, Poulenc, Prokofieff, Schoenberg, 
Krenek, Kodaly, Hindemith, and Gruenberg : 
also five excerpts from Miss Bauer’s own 
works. The musicales will be continued on 
Sunday evenings, with other artists play 
ing in many cases from their own composi 
tions. 


Burns-Sebastian Recital 

Under the auspices of the Roerich Society 
of New York, Gladys Burns, soprano, and 
Rita Sebastian, contralto, artists from the 
Ada Soder-Hueck Studios, gave one of the 
most delightful programs heard there this 
season on the evening of January 29. Roe 
rich Hall was packed, the audience includ- 
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ing persons prominent in musical and club 
circles, 

both are singers successful in New York 
recital debuts and who have since won favor 
protessionally. The program had two duets 
trom Weckerlin’s Bergerettes arranged by 
Edna Sheppard, the accompanist of the eve- 
ning, duets by Dvorak, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, and from Lohengrin, Lakmé, and 
Madam Butterfly. The voices of the couple 
blended artistically and their delivery showed 
style and finish. 

Miss Burns sang songs by Kostelanetz, 
Farley, Bauer, Saminsky and Massenet, in 
which she revealed anew the lyric quality of 
her voice, her good phrasing and diction, and 
ease in production, with charming person- 
ality as an added asset. 

Miss Sebastian is equally gifted with a 
real contralto voice of resonance, beauty and 
power. She has taste and feeling and was 
especially successful in two Strauss songs 
and the Seguedilla from Carmen. 

An interesting feature proved to be two 
songs by Vera Ward, A Fancy, dedicated 
to Miss Sebastian; and Advent, written for 
Miss Burns; which were fetchingly done by 
the singers. A word might be said for the 
skill in the make-up of the program which 
for many present came to a close much 
too soon. Edna Sheppard furnished sym- 
pathetic accompaniments and shared in the 


applause of the evening. Bs 
Fay Ferguson Plays at Riverdale 
School 

Fay Ferguson, American pianist, appeared 
at Riverdaie Country School on January 22 
in the second of the series of morning music 
hours planned by the director, Richard Mc- 
Clanahan. Miss Ferguson received an en- 
thusiastic reception trom the students and 
friends of the school, who had gathered to 
hear her. a: oe 


Fischer and Feist Take Over 
Radio Music Co. Stock 


Negotiations have been completed whereby, 
effective as of January 1, 1932, Radio Music 
Company disposes of its stock holdings in 
Carl Fischer, Inc., and Leo Feist, Inc., two 
of its subsidiary companies. Each of these 
firms resumes its Original status as a com- 
pletely independently operated music pub- 
lisher; W. S. Fischer at the head of his 
firm, and E. F, Bitner at the head of Leo 
Feist, Inc. 

No substantial change in the internal or- 
ganization of either of the companies results 
from this transfer of stock ownership, inas- 
much as since they have been associated with 
the Radio Music Company they have oper- 
ated practically as independent units. 

The Radio Music Company was organized 
at the beginning of 1930, at a time when 
mergers of music business interests were oc- 
curring throughout the entire industry. The 
results anticipated at that time as likely to 
eventuate from such mergers were, due to 
the general business depression, not realized 
in regard to any of them and it is predicted 
throughout the industry that all of the 
merged publishing organizations then set up 
will now probably be separated into their 
original units. 
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EDISON’S MUSICAL DIRECTOR REVEALS 
INVENTOR’S DISLIKE FOR MODERNISTS 


Anthony F. Paganucci, 


Brooklyn Composer-Conductor, 


Describes Historical Experiments in the 
“Wizard’s” Laboratory 


How the late Thomas A. Edison sought 
to perfect the phonograph, his crowning 
creation, how his ingenious musical experi- 
ments were finally interrupted by the “latest 
novelty,” the radio—whose advent he had 
predicted years before, were revealed last 
week for the first time by Anthony F. Paga- 


ANTHONY F. PAGANUCCI 
nucci, conductor-composer, musical director 
for Edison in the West Orange laboratories. 

Paganucci, whose admirers _ recently 
launched a movement to organize a sym- 
phony orchestra in Brooklyn of which he 
would be the conductor, worked with Edison 
for two and a half years. Professional re- 
ticence kept him from capitalizing his first 
hand intimacy with the electrical wizard’s 
musical endeavors, until he was persuaded 
last week to make public some of his experi- 
ences with the inventor in his historical 
research work. 

It seems that Edison wished to secure a 
musical director, so he followed his usual 
procedure and opened a contest. An orches- 
tration and documented evidence of the can- 
didate’s training and competence were to be 
submitted. Paganucci submitted one of his 
compositions and a sketch of his career, 
showing that he was born here of Italian 
parentage and had received his musical edu- 
cation abroad. Edison seemed impressed 
with the fact that Paganucci was a graduate 
of the Pacini Institute at Lucca, Italy, where 
Puccini and Mascagni had received their 
initial training; that he was one of the first 
leaders to conduct. the Merry Widow in 
Italy, while still an institute ‘student; that 
he directed grand opera extensively in the 
United States, at the Manhattan Opera 
House, the Academy of Music and through- 
out the country ; that he was a composer of 
songs and two operas, as well as arranger, 
teacher and symphonic leader. 

Paganucci unexpectedly received instruc- 
tions to report to West Orange. He told 
how he found the kindly faced old gentle- 
man, a white carnation in his shabby blue 
coat, a disarmingly direct person. 

“Mr. Edison began discussing music, com- 
posers and instruments,” continued Mr. 
Paganucci, “He told me that he did not 
care for Debussy, Ravel and similar modern- 
minded men, but he was enthusiastic in his 
admiration for the Italian melodists. He 
particularly enjoyed Il Trovatore, he said. 
He also remarked, ‘I judge from your name 
you are of Italian extraction and that suits 
me.’ 

“Then he explained that the work he had 
in mind would be experimental and that 
some of his suggestions to me might seem 
absurd and preposterous. My first work 
was to arrange an old-fashioned song for 
small orchestra. After several compositions 
of this type were recorded and placed on 
the market Mr. Edison suggested that I 
arrange Bizet’s L’Arlesienne for a small en- 
semble. I engaged the musicians and we 
recorded the piece in a new Edison device, 
a tremendous horn, several feet long. The 
brass sounds proved foggy, on account of the 
extreme length of the recording horn, the 
laboratory workers agreed. I still have one 
of these records, which were never marketed. 

“The objects of the Edison experiments 
during the time I was with him seemed to 
be his desire to avoid interferences which 
appeared on the surface of the record and 
which he detected and defined by means of 
his microscope. We had a small combination 
which Mr. Edison christened the Bellini 
Ensemble and we tried out every possible 
variation. For example, Mr. Edison asked 
me to arrange Beethoven Pathetique Sonata 


two clarinets, French horn and 
bassoon. This record upheld the inventor’s 
theory, strange as it seems, for the record 
proved free of interference. He called it a 
perfect record, insofar as the incision of the 
cylinder record was concerned. 

‘Every Tuesday afternoon Mr. Edison 
would listen to me play dozens and dozens 
of compositions from which he would select 
certain ones for his experimental recordings. 
He used a special device in his ear, invented 
by himself, he told me, and he would enjoy 
the music vastly. If he didn’t like a piece 
his facial expression would instantly tell the 
story—as if giving something bitter to a 
baby. He would mark the piano music with 
his thick black pencil, ‘NO GOOD" or 
‘O.K.’ Sometimes he released the hearing 
device from his ears and related some of 
his’ inexhaustible store of Scottish jokes. 

“very one in the phonograph labora 
tories realized that the radio was becoming 
an actuality. They knew they had a new 
and vital issue to face. I shall never forget 
the expression on Mr. Edison’s face when 
somebody brought a radio receiving set to 
his studio and ag it on top of a desk. 
We waited for Mr. Edison to come in and 
listen to this new invention. That was the 
beginning of the end for the Edison record 
experiments. The radio was beginning to 
sweep the country and the demand was 
growing less for the phonograph. Then one 
day I received a very sympathetic letter from 
Mr. Edison that he would be forced to dis 
continue the work. 

3efore the experiments ended however 
he instructed me to write anything that 
would be crazy and nonsensical. ‘The crazier 
the piece the better they’ll like it,’ he said 
‘Now, Paganucci, what can you do with pop- 
ular trash?’ One of the laboratory suggested 
the title ‘As a porcupine pines for its pork’ 
and Mr. Edison gave his spontaneous ap- 
proval with loud chuckles. 

This absurdity became one of the popular 
hits of the season. It was recorded by every 
phonograph company in existence and it was 
one of the features used by the Happiness 
Boys, Jones and Hare. Tad, the famous 
cartoonist, liked the title of the song so 
much that he used it several times in his 
drawings. Of course there was nothing left 
to do but write a few more popular numbers 
for Mr. Edison. I followed with Italian 
Rose, When the Dear Old Summer Goes and 
What a Smile Can Do. These songs again 
proved best sellers for that season and Mr. 
Edison was well satisfied. Then again we 
would go back to the more serious phase 
of music. Finally the radio conquered the 
public and the experiments ended for ever.” 
H. 
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Community Concerts Notes 


The second recital in the Community Con 
cert Association series of Stratford, Ont., 
Canada, was given by Carlos Salzedo, harp 
ist. on January 

Ruth Breton appeared before the Salis- 
bury, N. C., Community Concert audience, 
January 12. A reception was given at the 
home of Mrs. E. C. Gregory, president of 
the Association, in honor of the violinist and 
her accompanist, Betty Baker. 

The Community Concert series of New- 
port News, Va., was opened in December by 
Joseph Szigeti. Other attractions on this 
series are the Barrere Little Symphony and 
Nelson Eddy, baritone. 

Albert Spalding appeared, January 7, in 
the concert series of Norfolk, Va. This chap- 
ter of the Community Concert Association, 
in addition to the violinist, offers this season 
programs by Harold Bauer, pianist; Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, and the Don Cossack Rus 
sian Male Chorus. When Mr. Spalding 
played on - Community Concerts Course of 
Columbus, Ga., the Sunday Ledger- Enquirer 
of that city said: “Columbus has experi- 
enced an artistic inspiration and there can be 
no one of the audience who came away with- 
out an enrichment of artistic perception.” « 


Service of Lights « at Calvary 
Church, New York 


At Calvary Church on February 7, at six 
o'clock, John Bland’s Choir will’ sing The 
Service of Lights, which is descriptive of 
the life of Christ interpreted by music, lights 
and the scripture. Allan Jones, tenor, is to 
be the soloist and there will be an ensemble 
of trumpets and drums. The program of mu- 
sic follows : Bethlehem, Gounod; Herald An 
gels (a cappella), Bortnvansky; O Jeru 
salem, West; Thy Lowly Dwelling, Berlioz ; 
Trees and the Master (a canpella), Tames; 
Cometh FEarth’s Latest Home, Parker: 
Most Mightv. Most Holy, Parker; The Sor 
rows of Death, Mendelssohn: Funeral 
March, Beethoven; Stripis O’re, Palestrina. 
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As Marcello in Boheme 


VICTOR 


DAMIANI 


Leading Baritone 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Sang seven different roles in six weeks 


winning in each an enormous success: 


Germont, Sr., in Traviata; Figaro in The 
Ashton 
in Lucia; Marcello in Boheme; 
Aida 
in Butterfly 


Barber; Tonio in Pagliacci; 


Amonasro in and 


Consul 


Now Singing in Boston with 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Formerly with Scala, Milan; Colon, Buenos Aires; 


Reale, Madrid; Real del’ Opera, Rome 
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, : Isidor Gorn, pianist and 
Isidor Gorn teacher since the comple- 
tion of his studies with Lhevinne, appeared 
in recital at Town Hall on Monday evening, 
as he has been doing at intervals during the 
past several seasons. Mr. Gorn, an able 
pianist, performed without arbitrary per- 
sonal display but with serious intent. His 
opening group consisted of the Liszt tran- 
scription of the Bach prelude and fugue in 
A minor and the Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a theme by Handel. The pianist’s 
interpretation of the latter was particularly 
deeply felt, well shaded and clearly outlined. 

The second part of the program was de- 
voted to moderns: Pick-M: angiagalli’ s Danse 
d’Olaf; Albeniz’ Cordova; Tansman’s Spirit- 
ual and Blues and Gershwin’s prelude in B 
flat. All four pieces were done with esprit. 
A Chopin group concluded the concert, ap- 
plauded throughout by a good-sized audi- 


ence 


De Maria Ensemble 
Maria | 


The same eve- 
ning the De 
usemble, a chamber orchestra of 
eighteen players under the direction of Roso 
lino De Maria, gave a concert at the Barbi- 
on-Plaza, with Sascha Fidelman, violinist, 
as assisting artist. This group of instru- 
mentalists which was founded in 1929, has 
excellent material. The program, headed by 
the overture to Mozart’s Impresario, con- 
tinued with arrangements by Mr. De Maria 
of Beethoven's sonata in C minor, op. 13 
(Pathétique); Three Dances by Cyril 
Scott; a Notturno and Scherzo by Charles 
T. Griffes; Romance by Rachmaninoff and 
Mogzkowski’s Caprice Espagnole, op. 37. 
fr. Fidelman’s share was the solo part in 
Vieuxtemps’ Ballade et Polonaise. 
Conductor and ensemble were given many 


uunds of applause 


. ’ he same 
Varia Safono In the | 
Maria Saf noff torium, Carnegie Hall, 


where her and father, the late Was- 
ili, had conducted the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Maria Safonoff gave a 
piano recital. Miss Safonoff's gifts have 
been known to New York for some few 
vears but this event was her first recital 
in this hall for two years 
With a piquant personality and a technical 
equipment far above the average concert 
pianist, Miss Safonoff commanded the 
attention of her audience. As a practitioner 
f the pedagogic principles laid down by 
her father (a famed instructor of famed 
virtuosi) Miss Safonoff proved her posses 
sion of wealth of exceptional technical quali- 
Mozart's and fugue in C major 
trated digital fleetness and 
chaste approach to 
elusive sim- 
entered into 


audi 


1 
teacher 


close 


lantasic¢ 

artist's 

as the 

of elegance and 
: ifonoff likewise 
the spirit of the Toccata “(Paradisi) and 
the C minor sonata (Scarlatti). Her audi- 
ence was particularly enraptured with Miss 
Safonoff’s whirlwind; crystal-clear perform 
nce f the Mendelssohn Presto Two etudes, 

Andante Spianato and Polonaise—a favorite 

f the virtuosi this proclaimed the 

] t's deep feeling for Chopin. 

Perh aps the listeners were most expectant 
of the Russian phase of the program, re- 
stricted to a Scriabin group, headed by 
Liapunoff Carillon 


plicity Miss Si 


season 


he Sonata Fantasie; the 
id the Glinka-Balakireff version of The 
Lark. The Liszt Valse Impromptu and the 
Campanella, played with brilliance and gusto, 
oncluded the pro gram. Encores were added 
on the of the audience. 


eager dem: 
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Kurtis Brownell Another of the annual 
eries of Naumburg 
Foundat 


nut re citals took place at Town 
Ha Mh in the afternoon, when Kurtis Brownell, 
tenor, sang an ambitious program with Bee- 


ion det 


thoven, Wolf, Massenet, Faure, and others, 
including the inevitable handful of contem- 
poraries. 

Mr. Brownell is a familiar figure to pa- 
trons of the New York Opera Comique, and 
his first concert venture appealed to a large 
and pleased audience lavish with its com- 
mendation. 

The singer’s voice is a lyric tenor of agree- 
able quality, especially well suited to the 
easy flow of the aria from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni and Le Réve from Massenet’s 
Manon. He also sang Wolf's Auch kleine 
Dinge with a fine sense of feeling and an 
innate simplicity of style. It was a concert 
of no little promise. Marian Kalayjian ac- 
companied Mr. Brownell. 


The second of 
a series of two 
Tuesday Salons Intimes presented by Fran- 
ces Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, in the Plaza 
Hotel ball room, treated a select audience 
to the foliowing program: Scarlatti’s sonata 
in G minor; J. S. Bach’s English Suite No. 
3 (Gavotte and Musette) and the Gigue 
from the French Suite in G major; songs 
by Francis Hopkinson, Giordani, Dr. Arne 
and others, with harpsichord accompaniment, 
sung by Norval Brelos, tenor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Kingman played Corelli’s so- 
nata for viola da gamba and harpsichord; 
Miss Pelton-Jones also played Air and Va- 
riations (Handel) and Bach’s concerto in 
C major, transcribed by Vivaldi. 

An interesting archaic atmosphere was 
engendered by this concert and the perform- 
ances had merit. 


Frances Pelton-Jones 


Marion Bauer 
gave the last of 
her series of 
four lectures at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, her subject being Con- 
temporary Americans. She was assisted by 
Harrison Potter who performed works by 
Griffes, Guion, Cowell, Copeland, Gruen- 
berg and Marion Bauer, after Miss Bauer 
had explained their meaning and significance. 
The playing was excellent, and these Ameri- 
can works proved to be of decided interest. 

In all her lectures Miss Bauer has spoken 
from the attitude of the advanced modernist, 
and has succeeded in clearing up for her 
audiences many points that have heretofore 
puzzled music lovers, especially those of 
conservative tendencies. It is clear that Miss 
Bauer loves modernistic works, without 
therefore loving the classics any the less. 

This series of lectures was largely at- 
tended and could well be extended. 


Marion Bauer and 
Harrison Potter 


: , Fifth in its annual series 
Philadelphia of New York concerts 
Orchestra was that at Carnegie 

Hall, when the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra presented Fritz Reiner as its 
guest conductor. 

The crowded audience heard a program 
of overture, scherzo and finale (Schumann) ; 
serenade, No. 2 (Brahms) ; symphonic poem, 
The Moldau (Smetana) ; Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra (Richard Strauss). 

It was a happy thought on the part of 
versatile and resourceful Mr. Reiner to re- 
vive the rather neglected simple works which 
preceded the Strauss composition and _ af- 
forded contrast to its sonorities and “pro- 
grammatic” complexities. The Schumann 
was written in the same year, 1841, 
as his symphonies in B flat and D minor, 
but lags behind those opuses in largeness of 
conception and fulness of inspiration. Reiner 
conducted the piece with devotion, clarity, 
and tonal charm. 

The Brahms serenade is melodious, bright, 
appealing. Smetana, on the other hand, has 
faded much of late years, but that did not 
prevent Reiner from putting verve and gay 
color into his presentation of The Moldau. 

Of different calibre was the conductor’s 
reading in the mighty Strauss tone poem 
with its deep philosophical and literary 


score 
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MARIE MILLER 


Will accept 10 pupils for a Summer Course of Ten Weeks in 


HARP IN PARIS 


French, Art or Dramatic Art optional 
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more than the same period of time in New York. 
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significance and its tremendous output of 
passion, poetry, and orchestral characteriza- 
tion and descriptiveness. Those pages sound 
as potent, powerful, and grandiose as when 
they first set the musical world agog in 
1895. 

Reiner is a Strauss interpreter par excel- 
lence, for he knows how to project the 
piquant details without hampering the large 
lines and unified swing of that master’s com- 
posing. The Reiner conception had irresist- 
ible breadth, intensity, and feeling and 
aroused limitless enthusiasm, much of which 
also directed itself toward the truly magni- 
ficent playing of the orchestra. It was a 
memorable performance memorably directed. 

Ernest Schelling made a spoken appeal at 
this concert for the Emergency Aid Fund. 

A good-sized audience 


Herma Menth attended the recital 


given by that gifted and exotic Viennese 
pianist, Herma Menth, at Roerich Hall 
on Tuesday evening. Miss Menth was to 
have been assisted by Paul Yartin and his 
Chamber Sinfonietta, but at the last moment 
she gave the entire program herself. Crisp- 
ness of style and admirable technic were dis- 
closed in the opening group of Godowsky 
arrangements of compositions by Rameau, 
Corelli and Loeilly and the Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne. 

A colorful performance was given of the 
Schumann Faschingsschwank, with the con- 
trasting moods effectively emphasized. In 
Debussy’s Prelude, Sarabande and Toccata, 
Miss Menth displayed command of delicate 
tonal color. Request numbers were given 
for the final group. Among the encores was 
an effective arrangement of Brahms’ Lullaby 
by Roder, dedicated to the recitalist. 

Miss Menth had the eager attention and 
applause of her audience. 


Prize winners in 


Mary Ledgerwood the National Fed- 
eration of Music 


and John Barr 
Clubs contest last 


year, Mary Ledgerwood, contralto, and John 
Barr, tenor, united in a recital of enjoyable 
attributes in Chalif Hall, under the auspices 
of the Madrigal Society of New York. The 
contralto has a large and nobly expressive 
voice. High tones of ringing clearness com- 
bined with real contralto quality came to the 
fore in Gluck and Verdi arias. Her German 
enunciation did her credit in the clear and 
bright presentation of Die Krone Gerichtet 
(Wolff) also in Dein Angesicht (Schu- 
mann), Strauss’ Cacilie closing this series. 
Wesley Sontag’s Ghosts of Indians has typi- 
cal character and brought the composer, who 
was present, to his feet with bows. 

Mr. Barr sings with poise and musical 
interpretation. High A and high B were 
projected easily in arias by Handel and Col- 
eridge-Taylor. Feeling utterance, and good 
enunciation made themselves evident in 
songs by Grieg, Brahms and Schumann. The 
large audience especially enjoyed Mr. Barr’s 
last three songs in English by Manning, 
Russell and Watts. The two singers united 
in a duet from Il Trovatore at the close. 
Harvey Brown was an excellent accompanist. 


Italian songs and 
Ray Porter Miller arias by Traetta, 


D. Scarlatti and Cimarosa opened the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza concert hall recital by Ray Por- 
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ter Miller, soprano. Miss Miller presented 
a picturesque appearance, gowned in crimson 
velvet, and treated her many listeners to 
intelligent and warmly felt interpretations. 

Songs by Marx, Beethoven and Debussy 
were given in pairs while Duparc, Mous- 
sorgsky and Rachmaninoff were represented 
by one work each. The concluding group 
(in English) contained My Lady Lo-Fu by 
Elinor Warren; The Musical Snuff-Box 
(Liadoff-Aslanoff) ; Under the Greenwood 
Tree by Buzzi- Peccia and I Dreamt I Heard 
a Dying Rose by Leonard Rudko who ac- 
companied Miss Miller and dedicated this 
lovely song to her. 

Miss Miller projected her songs in five 
languages. Especially successful were C’est 
l’extase langoureuse and Chevaux de bois 
(from Debussy’s Ariettes Cubliées) ; Streko- 
tunya Bieloboca, Moussorgsky, and Elinor 
Warren’s song. 

The accompaniments by Mr. Rudko were 
expert and attuned to the mood of the singer. 

A real interpreter, Mary 


Mary Aitken Aitken, soprano, made her 


recital at The Barbizon an agreeable and 
auspicious event. A brace of Brahms songs 
was well sung and the French chansons 
formed a brilliant close. Minor mood of 
sadness (Hills of Gruzia, Mednikoff), play- 
fulness (Moon Marketing, Weaver) and 
dreamy sentiment characterized group IV. 

Such “story songs” as At the Well, The 
Fairy Visitor and A Fairy Went A-Market- 
ing had brightness and humor, climaxing 
with One Golden Day (Foster). The 
singer’s distinct articulation made all the 
numbers especially appealing. 

Applause and recalls rewarded the singer, 
who added a Spross song and Comin’ 
Through the Rye. Nathan Price gave un- 
derstanding support at the piano. 


Saint Cecilia Club Mts. H. H. A. 


Beach was _ the 
guest of honor as well as the honored com- 
poser at the concert on Tuesday evening (at 
Town Hall) of the Saint Cecilia Club, this 
being the first concert of the club’s twenty- 
sixth season, and the fifty-third concert at 
which Victor Harris has appeared as con- 
ductor—a notable record. 

The ladies, more than a hundred of them, 
sang on this occasion as well as usual, which 
is saying much, for this chorus has long 
been a model of its kind. There were many 
works of interest on the program, none more 
so than The Chambered Nautilus, by Mrs. 
Beach, composed especially for the club 
twenty-five years ago. Mrs. Beach, who 
came on the stage to play the piano accom- 
paniment of her work, received an ovation 
on her appearance, which was repeated at 
the end of her beautiful contribution to the 
evening’s entertainment. Finally Mr. Harris, 
with a tasteful little speech, presented her 
with a token of appreciation from the club 
members. 

On the program were other pieces com- 
posed for the club: Endymion, by Liza 
Lehmann (1917); and Instructions to a 
Lady’s Maid, by Cadman (new). This lat- 
ter is not a scherzo, as the name suggests, 
but the tale of a breaking heart, and very 
impressive it is. The melodies are of Cad- 
man’s best, and the harmonic structure and 
part writing are full of color and interest. 

Two French works were given: Beau 
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Concert Announcements 
(M) Morning; (A) Afternoon; (EB) Evening 








Saturday, February 6 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (M) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Dorothy Gordon, costume recital. Town Hall (A) 
Harold Bauer, piano. McMillin Theater (FE) 
Yiddish Cultural Society Chorus, Town Hall (E) 


Sunday, February 7 


Philharmonic Orchestra. Carnegie Hall (A) 
Supervia, song, Town Hall (A 

League of Composers, French Institute (A) 
Lotte Lehmann, song. Town Hall (E 

Folk Song Festival Council, Guild Theater (E) 
Manhattan Orchestral Society. Waldorf-Astoria (E) 
Samuel Levine, violin, Roerich Hall (E) 
Svmphony Concert The Playhouse (E) 

Florence Stern, song, Barbizon-Plaza (E) 


Monday, February 8 


Sefge Rachmaninoff, piano, Town Hall (E) 
Paderewski, benefit concert, Madison Square Gar- 
den (E) 


Tuesday, February 9 
National Orchestral Association, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Egon Petri. piano, Town Hall (E) 
Marjorie Peugnet, song, Barbizon-Plaza (E) 


Wednesday, February 10 
Elsa Hilger and Jerome Rappaport, Juilliard Hall 
A) 
Compinsky Trio, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Alton Jones, piano, Town Hall (E) 
Vicente Escudero and his Ensemble, 
tre (E) 


Chanin Thea- 


Thursday, February 11 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Muriel Kerr, piano, Town Hall (E) 

Friday, February 12 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 


Vicente Escudero and his Ensemble, Chanin Thea- 


tre (A 


Piesgace ioias. and John Amadio, Carnegie Halli 


Town Hall (E) 
Washington Irving High 


Tulian de Gray, 
Musical Art 
School (E) 


piano, 
Quartet, 


Saturday, February 13 


Intimate Concert for 
Plaza (M) 
Stanley Hummel, 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Reba Patton, song, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, 


Young People, Barbizon- 
Town Hall (A) 
Carnegie Hall (E) 

Town Hall (E 

song, Mc Millin Theater (E) 


Sunday, February 14 


Carnegie Hall (A) 

Town Hall (A) 

piano, St. Moritz (A) 
costume recital, Guild Theater (A) 
Yehudi Menuhin, violin, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Rock Ferris, piano, Town Hall (E) 
New York Chamber Music Society, Plaza Hotel (E) 
Stewart Baird, baritone-diseur, Steinway Hall (E) 
Vicente Escudero and his Ensemble, Chanin Thea- 

tre (E) vs 


piano, 


Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Roland Hayes, song, 
Helen Schafmeister, 
Yvette Le Bray, 


Monday, February 15 


Armand Tokatyan, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Beethoven Association, Town Hall (E) 
Florence Cole Talbert, song, Roerich Hall (E) 


February 16 


song, Town Hall (A) 

cello, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Town Hall (E) 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (E) 

New School for 


Tuesday, 


Martel Brunskill, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, 

Musical Art Quartet, 

Rubinstein Club, 

Pan-American Chamber Orchestra, 
Social Research (E) 


Wednesday, February 17 
Beryl Rubinstein, piano, Juilliard Hall (A) 


Rudolph Ganz, piano. Carnegie Hall (E) 
Adele Epstein, song, Town Hall (E) 


Thursday, February 18 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 


Friday, February 19 


Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale, Hotel Biltmore 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Verdi Club, Plaza Hotel (A) 

Noah Bielski, violin, Carnegie Hall (E) 
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Soir, by Debussy (in which the solo was 
effectively sung by Mrs. Hamilton H. Kel- 
logg), and Aux Temps des Fees, by Koech- 
lin. Those numbers, with their delicious 
harmonization, proved to be among the most 
attractive presentations. 

Also on the program were compositions 
by Goring-Thomas, Schubert, Cornelius, 
Grieg and Fletcher. 

The announced soloiosts were Mildred 
Dilling, who was heard both in solos and 
accompaniments and won her accustomed 
success; and Herbert Gould who was en- 
thusiastically applauded for his singing of a 
group of songs, and was heard with the 
chorus in the compositions of Schubert, Cor- 
nelius and Grieg. Unannounced were the two 
soloists in The Chambered Nautilus : Mildred 
Kreuder, contralto, and Bessie Ruth Bick- 
ford, soprano. Both gave impressive con- 
tributions. The soprano part which Mrs. 
Beach wrote for her work is as difficult as it 
is appealing. The tessitura is high and the 
texture light, with the result that few so- 
pranos are blessed with voices suited to it, 
(Mr. Harris had sought one for several 
years), and able to express fully the sweet- 
ness and delicacy of the composer’s inten- 
tions. Miss Bickford (a novice on the New 
York concert platform) did it to perfection. 
The difficulties of the part were overcome 
with extraordinary beauty, freedom and 
ease, and the young lady made a charming 
impression. 

In addition to Mrs. Beach and Miss Dill- 
ing. the accompanists were Willard Sektberg 
and C. James Velie. 
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: Each season shows a 
Frank Sheridan mellowing musician- 


ship in the pianistic gifts of Frank Sheridan. 
His annual appearance at Town Hall again 
gave earnest of Sheridan’s seriousness and 
his dignified approach to music. The pro- 
gram was innocent of novelty but indicative 
of catholicity and taste. Brahms’ F minor 
sonata had skilfull clarity, breadth, vigor, 
poetry and a revealing emphasis of the 
voices. Bach’s nartita No. 1, in B flat was 
likewise atmospheric and successful in con- 
trasting the inner parts. Eight familiar 
etudes of Chopin served as good media for 
the pianist’s unusual technical competence 
and his singing tone. 

The more modern half of the program also 
offered many truly enjoyable moments. 
Ravel's Jeux d’eau was especially to the 
player’s liking—and likewise the audience 
shared in the pleasure. Rachmaninoff’s 
Serenade again brought out the cantilena of 
the pianist and the Capriccio in F minor of 
Dohnanyi was played with convincing gusto. 
An engaging and deeply satisfactory key- 
hoard expert and finely serious artist is 
Frank Sheridan. 


At the Juilliard 
School, Louis Per- 
singer was Presented in a recital of serious 
violin music, assisted by Hubert Giesen, 
pianist. The program included a concerto 
by Vivaldi, Brahms’ sonata in D minor (op. 
108), Lalo’s concerto in F minor, Réve d’En- 
fant (Ysaye), Humoresque ( Stoessel), and 
Sierra Morena (Monasterio). 

One was pleased to find the Stoessel work 
included in the list. It is a lively piece, 
melodically interesting, richly harmonized 
and effective. Mr. Persinger made much of 
it, as he did of all that he played. The tran- 
quil ease with which he executed the vir- 
tuoso passages in the Lalo concerto, the ex- 
traordinary velocity and the clarity of the 
staccatos, the dynamic variety, and the val- 
idity of the interpretations, made of the 
concerto a piece of genuine interest. 

In the Brahms sonata Messrs. Persinger 
and Giesen gave to the music of that classic 
master the breadth and nobility that it de- 
mands. There was accord of purnose he- 
tween the two players. and thev extended a 
full bodied interpretation. comnlete unifica- 
tion of mood. and impetus in the vital dash 
of the allegros, the humor of the scherzo. 
and the warm radiance of the adagio. 

The recital was attended lareely, and both 
players were cordially received. 
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, : >: Playing a well- 
Sascha Gorodnitzki hace bre: 
gram, which included sonata in B minor 
(Scarlatti) ; sonata in C major (Scarlatti- 
Tausig) ; sonata in G maior. op. 14. No. 2 
(Beethoven) ; the complete Carnaval. on. 9 
(Schumann): a group of Chopin études ; 
the Liszt polonaise in E major: and two 
short pieces by Prokofieff, Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki gave his annual piano recital in Car- 
negie Hall for a large and unusually re- 
sponsive audience. It greeted him at his 
initial appearance and applauded him per- 
sistently all evening. 

With dignity and aplomb he played his 
first groun (composed of the three sonatas) 
with a clarity of outline and sureness of 
touch that carried the music of the com- 
Posers to his hearers without undue intru- 
sion of his own personality—a rare feat for 
a young pianist. Gorodnitzki’s fleet fingers 
were accurate and had unity of attack. His 


Louis Persinger 
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tone was large in forte passages, and cool 
and firm in pianissimo phrases; and _ his 
reading of the three sonatas was scholarly, 
yet completely interesting. It was a par- 
ticular pleasure to hear the short items of 
Schumann’s Carnaval performed with such 
unaffected, authentic, and highly musical in- 
terpretation. 

Altogether this recital was one of the 
most worthwhile and outstanding given in 
New York by any young pianist within re- 
cent seasons. Encores ended the evening in 
a blaze of brilliance and enthusiasm. 


Albert Edward Ransome A\bert 
Edward 


Ransome, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was welcomed by a good-sized 
audience in his recital at Town Hall, under 
the auspices of the American Criterion So- 
ciety. He began with early Italian airs by 
Cesti, Caccini and Martini; followed by 
opera selections, Cielo e Mar from Pon- 
chielli’s Gioconda; the Flower Song from 
Carmen; Poldowski’s L’heure exquise; and 
the prize song from Meistersinger; and in 
conclusion turned to contemporary numbers 
in Italian by Pietro Cimara and Respighi, 
and in English by John Ireland, Alice Close 
and W. A. Aiken. 

As in his operatic appearances, the tenor 
exhibited a voice of effective volume and 
powerful high tones. Interpretatively, Mr. 
Ransome was at home throughout the entire 
program, doing especially commendable work 
with the operatic arias, the modern Italian 
songs and those in English. His straight- 
forward, manly style, coupled with his en- 
gaging stage presence, won his audience at 
the end of the first group, and from then 
until the conclusion of the evening he was 
recalled again and again by his delighted 
and appreciative audience. He obliged gra- 
ciously with two encores. 

Kurt Ruhrseitz, of the 
assistant conductors, 
companist. 


Metropolitan’s 
was the admirable ac- 
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Frances Mann _ Playing again this sea- 
son in recital at Stein- 
way Hall, Frances Mann, pianist, presented 
a program which included, among other 
numbers, two Bach chorales, Awake a Voice 
Commands and Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring 
(the former in an arrangement by Busoni, 
the latter, by Hess) ; Beethoven’s thirty-two 
variations in C minor; Birding and Butter- 
fly, by Grieg; Little White Donkey, by 
Ibert; Jumbo’s Lullaby, by Debussy ; Sheep 
and Goat, by Guion; and a nocturne, im- 
promptu and scherzo, by Chopin. 
Miss Mann brought warmth and under- 
standing to her performances and was the 
recipient of favor from her auditors. 


To say that Fritz 
Reiner led his Cur- 
tis Institute orches- 
tral class through 
a program of classic works, would be 
somewhat misleading: the Curtis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, heard in Carnegie Hall 
this evening displays tonal properties and 
accomnlishments which place it in a cate- 
gory far above that of the usual youth- 
fully membered orchestra, and Mr. Reiner 
found no difficulty in having it express in 
emphatic and virtuosic terms his own par- 


Curtis Symphony 
Orchestra 
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ticular intentions regarding the performance 
of the Oberon overture, Weber, Brahms’ 
fourth symphony, the first movement of 
Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto—this last 
with Jorge Bolet, artist-student, at the key- 
board. 

The Curtis Symphony Orchestra is most 
efficiently drilled and easily takes a prominent 
place among America’s symphonic organiza- 
tions. The playing of the overture was prop- 
erly energetic and the Brahms work was 
unfolded with due concern for its intricate 
contours and rich tonal texture. Mr. Bolet 
published the Tschaikowsky piano music with 
brilliant playing: precise attack, verve, and 
deft touch characterized the performance. 
Among Mr. Bolet’s hearers were Rach- 
maninoff and Hofmann. 

Gabriel Fauré’s Requiem (a shallow litur- 
gical opus) was performed with chorus and 
orchestra and three artist-student soloists, 
Natalie Bodanskaya, soprano; Conrad Thib- 
ault, baritone, and Lawrence Apgar, or- 
ganist. Louis Bailey directed. The intona- 
tion and attack were highly commendable. 
Miss Bodanskaya’s voice, although small, is 
truly placed and of agreeable color. Mr. 
Thibauld sang his aria with rich tones and 
general good effect. 

The audience filled every seat and nook 
of the hall and liked the concert beyond a 
particle of doubt. 
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Brahms, Beethoven, 
Adele Marcus Chopin, Debussy, Liszt 


and Scriabin works formed the program 
of Adele Marcus, pianist, at Town Hall. 

Miss Marcus gave rather perfunctory in- 
terpretation to the major works on her list 
(Beethoven’s Les Adieux sonata, op. 8la 
and Chopin’s B minor sonata), although she 
possesses technical equipment adequate for 
their essayal. This pianist has not yet pene- 
trated the deeper qualities of the composers’ 
pages and finds difficulty in merging and 
building up the various parts of the tonal 
edifice into one unified structure. 

A friendly audience of fair proportions 
heard and applauded this concert. 


: With pictures to 
Ernest Schelling prove it, Mr. Schell- 


ine convinced his hundreds of little nieces 
and nephews—they all call him “Uncle”— 
that, strange as it may seem, the tambour- 
ine is not an invention of the Salvation 
Army. They have borrowed it from the 
Phoenicians of long ago; just as we have 
borrowed our celesta (which is such a gay, 
tinkling little instrument) from other days. 
Saturday’s concert was given over to a de- 
scription of the celesta and percussion in- 
struments of the orchestra—the instruments 
near the door, as if they were the tail end 
of the orchestra. And in their way, they 
are. 

The next concert will be the season’s last 
of Series I, and will be devoted to request 
numbers. Surely one of them will be for 
The Worried Drummer, plaved by Saul 
Goodman. To the children, Mr. Goodman 
was the day’s hero. Every boy in the place 
must have left with a notion in his round 
little head that he will be a drummer, not a 
fireman, after all. 

A myriad of strange little percussion in- 
struments from the Orient were used in two 
of Henry Eichem’s effective adaptations of 
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the music of the East (Japanese Nocturne 
and Chinese Sketch). The tinkling cym- 
bals, blocks, temple bells and “fish heads,” 
used against a background of Occidental in- 
struments, are quite effective and startling 
when heard by children. The composer was 
“standing by” at the radio in his home at 
Santa Barbara, California, and the children 
applauded a loud “Hello” to him before his 
works were played and let him know after- 
wards that they liked what he had written. 
Sonia Stokowski (daughter of Leopold) 
who might have stepped from the pages of 
Alice-in-Wonderland, told the children of 
the plight of many poor musicians’ families, 
and asked them to help with their extra 
pennies, to make things a little easier for the 
sufferers. Teams have been formed to col- 
lect the “dimes and quarters and fifty-cent 
pieces.—and dollars!” which the children 
save between now and their next concert. 


Aguilar Lute Quartet Boeri ar 


Turini suite, Old Spain, and eight short 
pieces of Stravinsky, arranged by the com- 
poser for the Aguilars, were the high lights 
of the accomplished Aguilar Lute Quartet’s 
concert at Town Hall in the afternoon. 

The Stravinsky pieces are amusing, espe- 
cially the valse and polka, with their unex- 
pected little quirks—and the audience ap- 
plauded them heartily. Stravinsky probably 
wrote the morceaux with his tongue in his 
cheek. 

The Turini suite (dedicated to the Agui- 
lars) is vivid in color, and has fascinating 
rhythms. It was played with delicacy and 
unusual contrast of color and mood. The 
Habanera and Estudiantina seemed to please 
best of the set. 

An Arabian dance and two sketches from 
de Falla’s Et Amor Brujo completed the 
Spanish offerings, but also there were works 
by Bach, Beethoven and Mozart (whose 
music is especially well suited to transcrip- 
tion for the plucked instruments. Bach, 
Schelling, Albeniz and Nin were played as 
eagerly called-for encores. 

The Aguilars are incomparable in their 
field, and make their music irresistible, not 
only through charm of presentation in tone, 
spirit, technic, and delightful nuance, but 
also because of the subtle and sure musician- 
ship with which they invest all their offer- 
ings. 


A first per- 
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La Argentina A large throng (with 
many turned away) 


greeted La Argentina in Town Hall. The 
Spanish dancer again visualized her art in 
the manner which has won her such im- 
mense popularity. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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CAnnouncement 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS and 
the SCHUBERT MEMORIAL, INC., announce that an affilia- 
tion between the two organizations has been effected and 
that a plan has been formulated by which opportunity of wide 
scope will be created for young American executant musicians 
of outstanding talent. 


The Schubert Memorial, Inc., will hold biennial contests in con- 
junction with the contest of the National Federation of Music 


The Schubert Memorial award of an appearance with a major 
orchestra in Carnegie Hall, New York, will be awarded to two 
of the winners of the contest of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in a special contest following that of the Feder- 


Further details will be announced later * 
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Ravel’s Piano Concerto 
Has Premiere in Paris 


(Continued from page 5) 


effective, not difficult to follow, 
ind as should become popular with 
pianists and their audiences 
According to a statement made by the 
composer, his intention was to write a bril- 
liant, rather than a profound work (happily 
has and that his aim was to 
ontinue the tradition of the concertos of 
the (to him) two great masters of that 
composition, namely, Mozart and 
Nobody, it is safe to say, 
ould ever Betas" pegged 
having been deep in any of his concertos ; he, 
if anyone, certainly knew how to make a big 
show of little. But to lead the gentle and 
ordinary reader (not as to be a music stu 
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Quintet for piano and strings, by 
George Taconet (played by Krettly, Met- 
chen, Schricke, Mlle. Martinet and the au- 
thor) revealed classical form, good melodic 
line and a certain Fauré influence. Two 
melodies, more or less Debussy in color, and 
a selection from the opera, The Fountain 

Pristina, by M. Dussaut, have vocal line, 
and were sung by Mme. Bourdette-Vail. 
Pierre Revel’s Five Pieces for flute and 
piano, were played by René Le Roy and the 
composer; and Madeleine Baillat sang a 
number of delightful lyrics by Carlos Ped- 
rell. There followed Three Pastorales for 
flute, violin and piano, by Jean Rivier. 
Eight pieces for piano, entitled Le Royaume 


tions. 
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soirée. 


Gabriel Grovlez, 
Rolet, concluded the 
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AMERICAN BUTTERFLY 

\ performance of Madame Butterfly at 
the Opera-Comique was the occasion of the 
Parisian debut of Marietta Alfonso, an 
American singer from New Orleans. Miss 
ecretge was heard as Suzuki. Her success 

ras complete. Her voice is ample, beautiful 
in timbre and expressive. Miss Alfonso is 
also a capable actress 
RECITALS 


RUMMEL’S TEN 


Walter Rummel has achieved a feat which 
not many of the pianists afloat would dare 
to undertake: ten historical piano recitals, 
on that many consecutive Sunday mornings. 
The of action was the Elysée-Gaumont 
moving-picture theater. The success was so 

onclusive that Mr. Rummel is giving an 
oles series of five recitals, consisting of 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt-Wagner 
It has been an interesting and edifying ex 
perience to observe the many-sidedness of 
this pianist’s personality, the stylistic finish 
with which he presented his various com 
posers. Whereas so many of our finger 
steeple-chasers do nothing but fulfill old 
Racine’s dictum about “the more things 
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Auditions will be held by the Final 
Committee of the Foundation which includes 
Director, 

Adolfo Betti, 


Application blanks giving full requirements may be obtained from the 
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perform at the auditions, and a letter of recommendation from a teacher, music school, or musi- 
cian of acknowledged standing, must be filed not later than February 20, 1932. 


The Eighth Annual Series of Competitive Auditions will be held during the month 
concert soloists who have 
The candidates must be not over 30 years 


not yet given a 


Audition 
Walter Spalding, Harvard University, 
New England Conservatory; Bruce 
formerly of the Flonzaley Quartet. 
The Foundation does not pay travelling 
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New York City 


any part of which the candidate is prepared to 
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change, the more they are the same thing,” 
Rummel seems to have the art and the ca- 
pacity to present each work in a distinctive 
light and manner. In his ten concerts he 
covered Bach; Handel-Haydn-Mozart; Bee- 
thoven; Schubert ; Chopin; Schumann; Men- 
delssohn; the Out-of-Fashion Composers 
(Steibelt, Field, Henself, Hummei )—Grieg ; 
Brahms-Weber; Liszt-Wagner; Debussy- 
Franck-Ravel. 
AMERICAN CONCERT 

The Association Francaise d’Expansion et 
d’Echanges -Artistiques, gave a soirée in 
honor of American music and musicians on 
January 13 at the Fondation S. de Roths- 
child. 

As a “representative” list and one calcu- 
lated to improve the fair reputation abroad 
of our country’s music, the program un- 
doubtedly left something to be desired. But 
at least it was a beginning and future en- 
deavors will perhaps be more to the point. 
The bill of fare was the first movement 
from the violin-piano sonata, by Ernest 
Bloch; colonial songs by Carr, Hopkinson, 
von Hagen, Taylor and Pelissier; piano 
pieces by I. Citkowitz and Blair Fairchild; 
and pieces for violin and piano by Copland ; 
the interpreters of which were Yvonne 
Astruc (violinist), Mignon Nevada 
prano), Beveridge Webster and 
Schwerké (pianists). 


(so 
Irving 


PAVLOWA IN SCULPTURE 

During the month of April, 1930, when 
Pavlowa was dancing at the Theater des 
Champs-Elysées, a young man, poorly 
dressed, asked the great dancer’s secretary 
for permission to see a_ performance. 
“Passes” are not permitted in France, but 
somehow or other, the secretary managed 
to find a place for the applicant on_ the 
stage. He witnessed the performance from 
the “wings. Early the next morning he 
returned to the theater, bringing with him 
three exquisite statuettes which (by dint of 
working all night) he had made of Pavlowa 
When shown to her, she declared Rae to be 
the best portraits that any artist had ever 
done of her, and a few days later went to 
George Lavroff’s studio—the young Russian 
sculptor in question—and posed for another 
portrait. Then Pavlowa left Paris, hoping 
to return. She died at The Hague, Janu- 
ary 22, 1931. But George Lavroff, in his 
Paris studio, continues to make his exquis- 
itely human statuettes of the inimitable 
artist we all cheered on that memorable 
night, we from the audience, he from a hid- 
den corner on the stage. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN ACCORD 

Ever since the First Festival of American 
Music in Europe, which I organized for Bad 
Homburg, last July, I have been receiving 
letters from Musical Courier readers in 
America, Europe and the Orient, all asking 
for my ideas with reference to the way in 
which American propaganda should, can, 
should not or cannot be done abroad. “For,” 
most of my questioners go on to say, “as 
you are the one that started the ado, you 
should know something about it.” 

And now that American concerts have 
been given in Berlin, London, and else 
where; and what with the American Li 
brary in Paris floundering in its attempt to 
do something worthwhile for the cause of 
(American music; etc., etc., letters are com- 
ing in quicker and more violent than ever. 

“Why was the Bad Homburg Festival a 
public and why are these later en- 
deavors” have all read the published 
reports 

My time is limited, my 
I should like to answer 
Musical Courier readers 
I do not command the 
secretaries. Besides, if I have any ideas on 
the question at stake (apparently a burn- 
ing one), I published them quite some years 
ago in newspapers and magazines in Europe 
and America, in French and in English,—and 
got laughed at for doing it, though subse- 
quent developments have proved and no 
doubt will continue to prove that the old 
saying about the fellow that laughs last, has 
some truth in it after all. 

I shall reply to all the communications 
by reprinting herewith the following article 
which I published throughout Europe a num- 
ber of years ago. I use the word “France” 
as an example; the reader may substitute the 
name of any other nation he wishes 

“The benefits of musical comprehension 
can only be realized by an intensive and 
reciprocal educational movement between 
France and America. The point of depar- 
ture must be the admission that French 
music, in its ensemble, is unknown in 
America, and that American music is un- 
known in France, musical education in the 
two countries having been and continuing 
too Germanic to allow of a true international 
or national musical education. France takes 
it for granted that young America can have 
no music or musical history; while other 
countries, better propagandists than France, 
have convinced America that France has no 
music, or else that it is superficial. The 
entire aspect of French and American music, 
from their origins down to ultra-modern 
manifestations, must mutually be made 
known. Programs will have to be planned 
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not to please personal preferences, but to 
capture the tastesof the public for whom 
they are intended, until, in course of time, 
all-French and all-American programs are 
arrived at. 

How to Avor MISTAKES 


“Among the reasons why performances of 
American music in France and French music 
in America have not always redounded to 
the glory of the one or the other, are the 
following : 

a Failure to take into account the ex- 
isting state of composition. This has led 
to the presentation of music by composers 
still in search of a personal idiom, that is, 
whose sole achievement is the exaggeration 
of a ‘modern’ style temporarily in vogue. 

“2. French audiences have too frequently 
been subjected to productions which can not 
be considered representatively American, as 
American audiences have too frequently been 
exposed to works which were passed off as 
French, but which, more strictly speaking, 
were works of extremists, not representative- 
ly ig ac 

“3. Too much propaganda for American 
ak French music has been for personal am- 
bitions of the propagandists, and not enough 
for French and American music per se. 

“Though the relative merits of French and 
American music are different, and must con- 
tinue so, they have common opportunities, 
but before advantage can be taken of these 
opportunities certain problems will have to 
be objectively cadiared, The financial 
condition of French musical organizations 
must be improved, on the one hand, as the 
general lack of enterprise of American 
musical organizations must be improved on 
the other. Music publishers should see to 
it that French music becomes easily avail- 
abie in America, and vice versa. America 
has to live down her somewhat uncompli- 
mentary musical reputation in France, as 
France has to live down a rather artificial 
reputation in America. 

“Ill-advised persons should be prevented 
from giving works not honestly representa- 
tive of the art of the country from which 
they come. The French press and critics 
must be won over to a sympathetic coopera- 
tive attitude, as the American press and 
critics have to be taught that their neglect 
of French music is neglect of a great and 
significant art. Finally, the musical ex- 
change between countries, must be absolute.” 

There it is in a nutshell and it answers 
about two hundred letters received by me. 
Thanks and all good wishes to my numer- 
ous correspondents. 


Resumé of Gota Liungberg’s 
Career 


Gota Ljungberg, who made her debut with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company on Janu- 
ary 20, was eight years old when she sang 
for the Queen of her native Sweden. The 
Royal Academy of Singing in Stockholm re 
ceived the young soprano when she was six- 


GOTA LJUNGBERG 


teen, and two years later, the Royal Opera 
School. There she appeared in the roles of 
Elisabeth, Gutrune and Santuzza, following 
which she was engaged by the Royal Opera. 
Three years more and she was brought to 
London, where in her first season at Covent 
Garden, she sang Sieglinde, Salome and 
Gutrune. In London Mme. Ljungberg met 
Eugene for whom she created the 
title role of his opera, Judith. The soprano 
was invited to sing a guest performance at 
the State Opera in Berlin, and the result was 
a three year contract there. 

Mme. Ljungberg’s recent New York debut, 
when she portrayed the role of Sieglinde, was 
described in the Herald Tribune: “It was an 
authentic recreation, richly and truly felt, 
eloquently realized. The voice is a 
powerful one, flexible and dramatic, and 
Mme. Ljungberg knows how to place it at 
the service of the music’s meaning and the 
text’s significance.” 


Goosse ns, 
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Molinari Is Greeted With 
Enthusiasm in Cleveland 


Second “Pop” Concert—Chamber 
Music—Ted Shawn Presents 
Recital of Unusual Interest 


CLEVELAND, O.—Bernardino Molinari held 
sway over the Cleveland Orchestra forces 
at the thirteenth pair of concerts on January 
14 and 16. The entire program was a “first 
time’’ not only in program material but also 
for the conductor, who succeeded in trans- 
mitting the force of his personality to such a 
degree that enthusiastic cheers greeted him 
at the conclusion of the concert. 

The first part of the program was severely 
classical. The Concerto Grosso in G minor 
of Corelli was exquisitely performed and 
Mr. Molinari graciously shared the ovation 
accorded him with Messrs. Fuchs, Reve and 
de Gomez, who played the solo concertante 
parts. Haydn’s symphony in E flat, new to 
the repertoire of the orchestra, displayed the 
musical finesse and refined technical skill of 
the conductor. The brilliant and_ stirring 
Respighi opus, Roman Festivals, furnished 
a climax to a musically delightful evening. 

The second “Pop” concert of the season 
offered such “popular” items as the Prelude 
and Love-Death from Tristan and Isolde. 
Rudolph Ringwall, in the absence of Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conducted the concert and chose 
for his other offerings Weber’s Oberon over- 
ture, Tschaikowsky’s 1812 Overture, shorter 
numbers of Turina, Bizet and Wolf-Ferrari, 
and closed the concert with the stirring Po- 
lovtsian Dances from Borodin’s Prince Igor. 


FourtH University CoNCERT 

The students and faculty members of the 
nine colleges which constitute the audience 
for this series heard a splendid program ex- 
pertly played by our symphonists on the 
afternoon of January 13. Beethoven’s sym- 
phony No. 8, Deems Taylor’s Looking Glass 
Suite, and Dukas’ Scherzo, The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice, made up the musical fare under 
the precise baton of the assistant conductor, 
Rudolph Ringwall. 

BERNARDI PRESENTS TED SHAWN 

Among the modern dancers who have not 
forsaken music in their desire to create some- 
thing new in their chosen field, is Ted 
Shawn, who was successful in holding the 
interest of a large audience at Public Music 
Hall in a diversified program of unusual ap- 
peal. A spiritual note was sounded in the 
new study called O Brother Sun and Sister 
Moon. In all ensemble numbers the unusual 
was accentuated; of special appeal to the 
modernists was a Geometric Dance; but the 
devotees of graceful eighteenth century 
dances were likewise satisfied by a charming 
demonstration of waltzes from Richard 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier. 

CHAMBER Music CoNCERTS 

The Cleveland Trio consisting of Beryl 
Rubinstein, piano; Josef Fuchs, violin; and 
Victor de Gomez, cello, presented the fourth 
of the Severance Hall series of chamber 
music concerts on January 12. These artists 
again demonstrated their artistry in trios by 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms. Their en- 
semble was enhanced by an admirable sense 
of subordination to the momentarily dominat- 
ing instrument. The large following these 
artists have developed was enthusiastic. 

At the Cleveland Museum of Art, the sec- 
ond program in the complete series of 
Beethoven violin sonatas was given on Janu- 
ary 15 by Severin Eisenberger and Felix 
Eyle of the Music School Settlement. a 
time the sonata in G major, op. 30, No. 
and the Kreutzer Sonata were given; ys 
latter in the Beethovenian heroic and dra- 
matic style for which Severin Eisenberger is 
known and held in high esteem in this com- 
munity. 

Clarice Balas, talented pianist of the 
Leschetitzky school, appeared as soloist in a 
program presented by the Lecture and Re- 
cital Club. Her choice of numbers were 
those of Bach, Smetana, Dvorak, Albeniz, 
Leschetitzky, as well as one of her own com- 
position, Woodland Fantasy. 

Arthur Quimby, curator of music at the 
Art Museum, repeated his Sunday programs 
consisting of Bach, Pierné, Honegger and 
Guilmant weekly during the month of Janu- 


ry. 
Two choral programs of the same type, but 


by two different organizations were pre- 
sented during the week. At the Museum of 
Art on January 20, the University Singers 
of the School of Education under the direc- 
tion of Max T. Krone, sang airs and madri- 
gals of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, repeating the same program on the 
afternoon of the 24. A_ similar concert, 
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though an entirely different program, was 
offered by the Cleveland Institute of Music 
Madrigal Singers, Ward Lewis director. 
Both groups did excellent work in their spe- 
cific fields. 

The second evening concert of the season 
was given by the Fortnightly Musical Club, 
in which the Fortnightly Chorus under the 
direction of Zoe Long Fouts was heard to 
advantage in such exacting works as Wag- 
ner’s Song of the Rhine Maidens, Prayer to 
the Virgin from Tannhauser and the En- 
trance of the Gods in Walhalla from Rhein- 
gold, Another ensemble consisting of Mrs. 

B. Cole, organ; F. Karl Grossman, vio- 
lia: Robert Swenson, cello, and Mrs. Ralph 
B. Jones, harp, contributed two compositions 
by H. Alexander Matthews, while Frederic 
Lake was heard in Verdi’s Eri tu and the 
Evening Star from Tannhauser. 

Another musical venture of serious mo- 
ment was launched in the newly organized 
Lakewood Symphony and Concert Orches- 
tra under the capable direction of Dr. Aiex- 
ander Manke, who also appeared as solo 
cellist in the Haydn cello concerto. He 
proved to be an excellent musician, justifying 
the credentials from European centers. The 
Tannhauser overture and the Beethoven 
Eroica made up the symphonic part of the 
program, and while there was much promise 
of future attainment in this new group of 
musicians, it requires more time than was at 
their disposal to show the full extent of their 
abilities. 

A new operetta, the Emperor and _ the 
Nightingale, after the story of the Nightin- 
gale by Anderson, has been written by Guy 
Booth in collaboration with Mrs. Carlton 
Bullis, faculty members of the Thomas Edi- 
son School, where the operetta will have its 
premiere, with a cast composed entirely of 
pupils of the schooi. R. H. W. 


Hanns Jelinek Wins Award 


Hanns Jelinek, of Vienna, one of the 
younger composers of the modern school, 
has received the $500 award for his suite 
for string orchestra, offered by the New 
York Association of Music School Settle- 
ments for a work suitable for educational 
uses, Marion Rous, chairman of the compe- 
tition, announces. 

The five judges of the competition (Har- 
old Bauer, Carl Friedberg, Jacques Gordon, 
Alfred Pochon, and Carlos Salzedo) made 
the award after hearing the score read at a 
specially arranged orchestral performance. 
Mrs. John Hubbard of Paris was the donor 
of the prize, and the award was made purely 
on the merits of the composition as submit- 
ted anonymously. 

Mr. Jelinek recently received recognition 
from authorities on modern music in Europe 
through having a symphonic work selected 
for performance at the opening concert of 
the festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music in Vienna next June. 

The prize suite will be performed at a 
joint concert in New York of the nine com- 
munity music schools, under the auspices of 
the New York Association of Music School 
Settlements, in the near future. 


Jonas Pupil Minas in Recital 
in Wheeling 


Jessie Wolfe L ipphardt was recently heard 
in a piano recital in Wheeling, W. Va. The 
Wheeling Intelligencer wrote of this con- 
cert: “She has for years been a serious stu- 
dent of the piano and possesses a brilliancy 
of interpretation and dexterity rarely met off 
the concert stage.” Miss Lipphardt is a 
pupil of Alberto Jonas, who also received 
praise from the same reviewer: “This great 
master-teacher, Alberto Jonas, belongs to the 
line of great piano teachers. He is in com- 
pany with Matthay of London, Philipp of 
Paris, and is of the same link as Lese hetizky 
and Joseffy, who now are gone.” 


COURIER 
BARTLETT-FRANKEL 


STRING QUARTET OFFERS 


INTERESTING PROGRAMS 


BARTLETT-FRANKEL STRING QUARTET, 


OF LOS ANGELES 


The Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet of Los Angeles, founded three seasons ago, is play 


ing to the largest audiences of its career this season at the 
The concerts are given in the manner of the Seventeenth Centur y; the 


Los Angeles). 


siltmore Series (Hotel Biltmore, 
room 


arranged as a private drawing room, lighted by candles and tall tapers, the players seated in 
the centre of the room, playing from mahogany music stands copied from a three hundred 


year old stand. 


In addition to this series, the quartet plays to fourteen junior high schools in Los 
where forty minute programs, which are part of the curricula are given. 
and Occidental College are also presented. 


of California, 


University Scripps College, 


The members of the quartet are Sylvain Noack, violin; 


Albi, cello; Anthony Briglio, violin. 


The Bartlett-Frankel quartet was founded in memory of 


Angeles, 


Concerts at the 


Emile Ferir, viola; Nicolas Ochi 


Albert Griffith Bartlett, Los 


Angeles patron of music and pioneer in that city of introduci ing music in the schools as a 


major subject. 


in Miami 

The Miami Herald of December 30 com- 
mented as follows on the appearance there 
of Frances Sebel: “Miss Sebel possesses a 
full and lovely voice, which, after an hour’s 
singing, was as fresh as when she sang 
the first number on her program. She sings 
with composed and perfect control of every 
note, yet richness and abandon are not in 
the least absent from her interpretations.” 

While in Miami a tea was given in Miss 
Sebel’s honor by the members of Sigma Chi 


Frances Sebel Well Received 


Chapter, Sigma Alpha Iota, of which Miss 
Sebel is a member. 


Hadley Work to Be Performed 


Dr. Henry Hadley has composed a finale 
to his theme and variations in B flat (op. 3) 
which the New York Chamber Music So 
ciety will perform for the first time on Feb 
ruary 14, at the Plaza, New York. The 
original work, still in manuscript, was writ 
ten especially for and performed by the so 
ciety in 1928, 
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“We KNOW WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS” Is CHIEF THEME SONG OF 
BROADCASTERS WHO REPEAT BROADWAY’S OLD FORMULA 


Flashes of Wisdom and Nonsense Reflect New Light on Radio Situation—Lessons From the 
Revolt Against Arrogant Theatrical Czars of Old—Roxy’s Off Air For a While—You 
Must Not Use the Word “Crooner”—They Are “Singers” Now—Events of the Week 


By ALFRED HUMAN 


Our explorations in the secret places of 
the studios and odd corners of the broad- 
casting world last week yielded a few nug- 
gets of high assay: 

‘We give the public what it wants.” 

“Young people want jazz and the like; 
older folks like the classics.” 

“Concert artists are stiff and old-fash- 
joned.” 

“Shall we continue to build up singers of 
the crooner type? Certainly, we shall. 
Sixty million listeners want to hear them. 
But do not, please, call them crooners. That 

an unfair word. They are singers.” 

“Why has the Roxy Theatre abandoned 
its symphony orchestra and installed. play- 
ers who perform jazz and light music? Be- 
cause the young people like it. . . . Roxy 
himself has announced he will use a com- 
bination of jazz and serious music in his 
Radio City theatre. . . No, Roxy’s will 

re-named the Edison, or anything 

The Roxy Theatre weekly broad- 
will be discontinued for the sake of 
economy and resumed later in the spring.” 

“If the intelligent listeners who speak do 
not like our programs, why don’t they write 
and complain? They are a dumb lot. 

“Virtually every program on the air today 
is sponsored as a commercial period. We 
need more good programs sustained by the 
broadcasting companies.” 

“Columbia needs an impressive, big at 
traction to offset the Metropolitan Opera 
and the Chicago Opera, both captured by the 
National. 

‘The Chicago Opera broadcasts are de- 
serving of better presentation. . . . Only 
thirty minutes, matter-of-fact announcements 
and an abrupt cut-off, frequently slicing a 
singer’s note right in half.” 

“Stokowski’s Philadelphia Orchestra series, 
a Columbia feature, is the smoothest broad- 
cast of all; that is, when the concerts are 
given in the Academy of Music.” 

“How can you expect anything really 
artistic in a fifteen-minute program?” 

“A lot of our lighter singers are worried 
about the regular concert artists, but most 
f us believe that the radio personalities will 
come direct from the masses ‘naturals.’ The 
films didn’t have to depend on professional 
actors; a new type of star was created. That 
will also happen in broadcasting.” 

“We keep in touch with the likes of the 
public.” 

“We shall eventually be compelled to de- 
vote more attention to musical matters.” 

“Too much power is put in the hands of a 
few persons; men who are completely satis- 
fied with themselves and their policies.” 

‘There' has never been so much antag- 
nism toward broadcasting as at present. 
The leading magazines are carrying un- 
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the newspapers rarely 
Simply because we 


friendly editorials ; 
miss a chance to hit us. 
cater to our advertisers.” 

“If we permitted some of our program 
sponsors to have their own way, conditions 
would be much worse. 

“Music? None of that stuff. We want 
only skits and lively little dance bands. Peo- 
ple don’t like music. What do I know about 
music? Plenty, brother; 1 used to run a 
phonograph record business. You can’t fool 
me when it comes to knowing what the pub- 
lic wants.” 

“How can we get more information about 
the really fine concert and opera soloists? 
Our agency seems to think there will be a 
swing in that direction in the near future.” 

‘As a vaudeville and theatrical man of 
years of daily experience, I know the public’s 
tastes. Ps 

“Why cannot a seasoned concert artist like 
myself receive some consideration? . . .I have 
been trying for two months to get an audi- 
tion.” 

“The NBC income last year was $25,000,- 
000.” 

“I think I know what the public wants.” 

And so they express themselves, broad- 
casting men, officials, program experts, ad- 
vertising agents, educators, managers, artists, 
of all types of minds and tastes and preju- 
dices. You may find the themes for a dozen 
editorials in those honest, spontaneous state- 
ments. Surely, the wide variance in opinion 
offers hope. The musical element is much 
more cheerful today. The most disquieting 
point is the solemn self-complacency encoun- 
tered in the upper regions. You are always 
baffled in the presence of the smug fellow 
who breathes self-contentment and envelops 
you in his oleaginous exudation . . . Retreat 
is your only refuge, before the fourth varia- 
tion of his theme-song, “I Know the Public 
and Give It What It Wants.” 

e.e:2 


His‘ory Ils Repeating Itself 

To understand the present situation we 
must go back to the old era of the dramatic 
stage for a parallel. Before the World War, 
a small group of Broadway theatrical pro- 
ducers were the self-appointed interpreters 
of the taste of the American public. Now 
it is a peculiar fact that if you are emphatic, 
dogmatic and persistent in stating your opin- 
ions you are certain to impress a certain 
number of listeners. These old-time pro- 
ducers had convinced themselves that they 
were infallible interpreters of the theatre en- 
tertainment which audiences preferred. They 
were so overwhelmed with the idea of their 
god-given revelations, that they believed you 
slightly mad if you questioned their infalli- 
bility. Authority had made them that way. 
They became arrogant and ruthless. 

+ + + 
“We Know the Public” 

\merican creative art was at a low ebb, 
so far as the theatre was concerned. A few 
choice spirits among the producers voiced 
their dissension, but the prevailing tone of 
the theatre hierarchy was cynical toward 
everything that smacked of betterment. 

“We know our public and we give them 
what they want,” they would repeat end- 
lessly, “and we pack them in our theatres, 
don’t we?” It was true; their theatres were 
full. When murmurs grew louder, when a 
few independent companies attempted sea- 
sons devoted to a different kind of play, 
when the little theatre movement became 
widespread, the old-fashioned commercial 
managers remained true to form: cynical, 
confident that the indignation was a little 
flurry on the part of a few faddists and ex- 
tremists. 


Even when the Theatre Guild banners 


were implanted on Broadway, the old-timers 
clung to their theory; they were encased in 
their shells, proof against ideas, and well 
satisfied. The upheaval, the efflorescence of 
a new spirit in American literature and the 
theatre did not convert the old boys. They 
were dazed, but unbowed. But their mon- 
opoly was broken. A new public witnessed 
the rebirth of the drama; new audiences filled 
the seats—but not the theatres of the Men 
Who Knew the Public. 

Certainly, we still have trashy productions 
on Broadway. But the new audience also 
has a voice and a choice of theatres. Unlike 
the discriminating radio listener. He has no 
voice and he has no station. He can take 
radio or he can leave it alone. He leaves it 
alone. He feels that he is not wanted as a 
listener, except as a necessary evil. At the 
end of the year this and that broadcasting 
station will issue a book which will recite 
that blank per cent of the programs consisted 
ef good music. 

Your listener looks at these figures and 
feels ashamed of himself for his doubts. So 
he starts all over again, with precisely the 
same result. By careful picking and extreme 
patience, he can piece together good musical 
and other fare for the week. If he is will- 
ing to swallow a ton or two of husks, he can 
manage to find a handful of kernels of good 
grain. He is grateful when his patience and 
his tolerance are rewarded, but he wishes he 
could take the radio to his heart without any 
mental reservations. But he cannot. The 
Men Who Know the Public will not let him. 
He buys as many tubes and as much tooth- 
paste as the other fellows, but he does not 
get the same return on his investment. He 
is tolerant of the point that the vast public 
of tabloid readers is entitled to its crooners 
and night club fare; he enjoys good dance 
music, and he hears considerable of it in 
this happy land of the dance. But he does not 
find the same tolerance for his own prefer- 
ences. He is given a few bones (fifteen 
minutes required for their consumption) and 
told to chase himself from the radio airscape. 
He doesn’t belong. 

Neither did the former sufferers under the 
regime of the old boys Who Knew the 
Public. 

* * * 
Who Is to Blame? 


We cannot wholly blame the radio officials ; 
they are dependent on the great advertising 
concerns which make possible the bulk of the 
programs. Regulating the behavior of your 
financial supporters is a delicate matter. The 
advertising concerns are determined to sell 
goods for their clients; the clients look for 
concrete results. Last week we told of the 
incredible amount of mail received by the 
broadcasters. Each letter seems to vindicate 
the program choice. In the days of the early 
theatre era, the same type of letter-writers 
flocked to cheap vaudeville and cheap drama 
and assured the old type of producer that he 
was right, that he did Know the Public. 
Who then, is to blame? The intelligent 
listener; the men and women we meet by 
the hundreds in every city who express their 
disgust and sense of outrage. We can have 
no further sympathy with inarticulate suf- 
ferers. Let them speak sharply. Let them 
speak to the Men Who Know the Public and 
something will happen. Sooner or later they 
must express themselves. But let them act 
now and hasten the day which is sure to 
dawn soon: the day of balanced, intelligent, 
unbigoted broadcasting. 

* * * 
Radio’s Brother, the Talkie 

Lest we forget, broadcasting is in an inti- 
mate partnership with motion pictures and 
what remains of vaudeville. You see the 
monarchs of the air on the screen and hear 


them whisper the tunes they confide to the 
microphone. 

At the outset we said we had gone on an 
exploration jaunt. For one thing, we learned 
that we should not call a crooner a crooner 
in some of the broadcasting studios. We 
were called to task for the faux pas. 

“Downey is a true vocalist; Bing Crosby 
can use his voice with real skill,’ we were 
informed by one radio gentleman whose in- 
tegrity we have always respected. 

“Sixty million persons listen to these 
singers on the air and countless others go to 
the vaudeville theatres when they appear, or 
flock to the movie houses to greet them in 
pictures. It is unfair to term these singers 
‘crooners,’ because they do not croon, they 
sing. 

Excellent idea to term them singers. Very 
well, then. We heard the supreme potentate 
of the air, Bing Crosby, the other evening. 
The croo——singer was chief factor in a 
talkie comedy. As an actor he appeared a 
shy and personable young man, pleasant and 
agreeable in speech, but wooden and stiff in 
facial expression and movements. The chief 
virtue of the fragile tenor quality voice was 
clear enunciation. The tones were undis- 
tinguished in quality and often squeezed in 
production; there was no evidence of ease 
or more than average flexibility and range. 
Volume, of course, cannot be gauged by the 
listener, but scooping and portamento efforts 
marked the conventional equipment of this 
crooner. Briefly and simply, the eminent en- 
tertainer who lords it over the air with a 
half dozen others, belongs outside the musi- 
cal domains, in the company of that other 
painful vocalizer, Vallee, and the rest. They 
will grin and bear it; all the honors, rewards 
and glory of the hour go to them. 

As for the new resentment against the ap- 
pellation, “crooner?”, we may quote the ex- 
quisite retort of a crooning gentleman to the 
recent attack of Cardinal O’Connell. 

“The Cardinal attacks the crooners, does 
he?” asked the singer, “and he thinks they 
whine and act effeminate? Well, no doubt 
when His Eminence was little, his own 
mother crooned to him, didn’t she?” 

Which leaves the question where it should 
be, with the crooners and the mothers. 

* * * 


Highlights of a Week 

Walter Damrosch celebrated his seventieth 
birthday on Sunday with a typically Dam- 
roschian program, WJZ, including excerpts 
from Schubert’s Rosamunde; d’Indy’s Sym- 
phony of the Song of a Mountaineer ; and 
Johann Strauss’ Wine, Women and Song, 
robustly played. . 

Gregor Pintioorsky played the Haydn 
cello concerto with the New York Philhar- 
monic, Bruno Walter conducting. . . . vital 
pure playing the Beethoven Leonore 
No. 3 sounded well as broadcast from the 
Brooklyn Academy by WABC; too fre- 
quently the distant echo effect is lost in the 
ether. . .. Olin Downes spoke in that earnest 
way of his, and convincingly. . The jolly 
Brahms sy mphony topped the program. 

Ballads, ballads, everywhere One does not 
mind, however, when Tito Schipa sings them. 
The Schipa appeal is direct. Clean English, 
too. Schipa will appear weekly on WJZ. . 

Schumann-Heink also sang for the mil- 
lions last week, presenting among other 
things The Rosary; the inevitable Trees: 
Bohm’s Still as the Night: Schubert’s Erl- 
konig (a perfect protean song for the air) 
and to end (of all things) Nearer My God 
to Thee. Schumann-Heink _ still 
reigns. ... ’ 

Howard Barlow carried out a good idea 
last week. He abbreviated Rigoletto and 
conducted the miniature form stirringly. . 

(Continued on page 23) 
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SIGMA ALPHA IOTA CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
National Music Fraternity for Women Plans Erection of 


National House Dedicated to Founders—Other 
National Activities 


Sigma Alpha Iota, professional music fra- 
ternity for women, recently marked its 
twenty-eight anniversary with musicales and 
recitals in all of its sixty-four active chapters 
and twenty organized alumnae groups. An- 
nually a day is set aside for such celebra- 
tion. 

The School of Music of the University 
of Michigan, Am Arbor, was the scene of 
the inception of this organization. The 
founders, at that time students at Ann 
Arbor, have continued their interest in the 
fraternity. The six living founders are 
Minnie Davice Sherill, wife of Dr. Edwin 
Sherill, of Detroit; Elizabeth Campbell, 
Nora Crane Hunt and Frances Caspari, of 
Ann Arbor; Georgiana Potts, of Toledo, 
Ohio; Mary Storrs Anderson, wife of 
Arthur Olaf Anderson, of Chicago. Leila 
Farlin (Mrs. Harry Laughlin) died in 1920. 
She was at the time of her death head of 
the voice department of Normal College, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Mrs. Sherill was an artist-graduate in 
piano at Ann Arbor in 1901, and taught 
there for eight years, after which she studied 
under Harold Bauer in Paris and with other 
prominent teachers in America. She has ap- 
peared in concert and is at present engaged 
in public work as accompanist in Detroit. 
She is an active member of national and 
local music organizations. 

Nora Crane Hunt is also known in con- 
cert work, having specialized in oratorio 
singing. She has been for a number of 
years a teacher of voice at the School of 
Music of the University of Michigan, and 
gives as many concerts as her studio duties 
permit. 

Elizabeth Campbell is a graduate of the 
Literary College, as well as the School of 
Music at Ann Arbor, and for some time was 
on the vocal faculty of the latter. She later 
gave lecture-recitals throughout Michigan. 
She is still actively interested in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Sigma Alpha Iota. 
She holds office on the national executive 
board of the fraternity. 

Georgiana Potts conducts a private studio 
in her home, Toledo, Ohio, and annually 
presents artist-students in recital. She was 
for several years president of the Toledo 
Piano Teachers’ Association and is musical 
director for other Toledo organizations. 
She has been a church organist for the past 
eleven years; also soloist and accompanist. 


Mary Storrs Anderson, after graduating 
from Ann Arbor, continued her music edu- 
cation in Berlin, Germany. Her husband, 
Arthur Olaf Anderson, composer, is on the 
faculty of the American Conservatory in 
Chicago, and Mrs. Anderson is affiliated 
with Gamma chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota 
in that city. 

Frances Caspari was on the teaching staff 
at Ann Arbor following her graduation in 
1905. She later engaged in church and 
studio work until ill health lessened her ac- 
tivities. 

Sigma Alpha Iota contemplates the erec- 
tion in Chicago of a national house in honor 
of the founders. They hope to open the 
house before the next national convention. 

Other national activities include a student 
aid fund, known as the Hazel E. Ritchey 
Loan fund, named in honor of and as a 
memorial to the late president,* Hazel 
Ritchey ; the maintenance of a cottage at the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, N. H. 
which was built by contributions from the 
Alumnae in 1919; the support of a national 
executive office at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and the national president’s office at Ithaca, 

Each of the chapters sponsors a 
scholarship. 

The membership consists of students of 
music, teachers and other professional musi- 
cians and artists. The government of the 
fraternity is vested in a national executive 
board which meets annually. The next 
meeting is scheduled for the latter part of 
August, 1932. The present members of the 
board are: president, Gertrude Evans of 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y.; first vice- 
president, Mrs. James Quinlan of Portland, 
Ore.; second vice-president, Mrs. Oliver 
Saunders of the American Conservatory, 
Chicago; secretary, Mrs. W. H. Roberts, 
teacher of voice in Denver, Colo.; treasurer, 
Mrs. Frank Geimer, New York; chaplain, 
Mrs. Arthur Blegen, Fargo, N. D.; editor 
and executive secretary, Mrs C. M. Sale of 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; finance chairman, 
Elizabeth Campbell; and the province presi- 
dents are Mrs. J. M. Clark, Lansing, Mich. ; 
Mrs. Bernard Batty, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Mrs. 
W. H. Knapp, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill.; Charlotte Webber, Los An- 
geles, Cal.: Mrs. F. N. Wilson, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mrs. M. T. Bocquin, Memphis, 
Tenn.; and Mrs. Douglas Card, Ithaca, 
N.¥, 
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evening with the Menuet de la Reine of 
Boccherini, followed by three solos by Win- 
ona Bimboni, Barbara Wilson and Elizabeth 
King. Then Mr. Yakovleff presented him- 
self and his group as master and pupils in a 
number called The Ballet Class, to the de- 
light both of the audience and the perform- 
ers. Another group number was composed 
by Tashamira to music by Max Reger, and 
performed by her group. 

A large group performed the Reflets dans 
l’Eau of Debussy, in the interpretative sec- 
tion, and Margaret and Frances Chalif ap- 
peared both in solos and in the groups. Rus- 
sian and Spanish dances predominated in the 
last third of the program, with Mr. Yakov- 
leff as soloist in a Russian peasant group, 
and Mr. del Oro and Paulita Rioja in a 
Farruca to music by Peralta. KR, 3. 


Easton Symphony Orchestra 


Launches Season 


The Easton Symphony Orchestra, Easton, 
Pa., of which Earle Laros is conductor, 
opened its season of four concerts in De- 
cember at the High School Auditorium. The 
program presented Handel’s Water Music, 
the overture to Alphonso (Schubert), and a 
tone poem, From Dusk to Dawn, by A. 
Lillicrap, Jr., a citizen of Easton. The sec- 
ond concert was given on January 28, the 
program consisting of the double concerto of 
Mozart for two pianos, the Weber-Berlioz 
Invitation to the Dance and a Bizet number. 
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program consisted of Bruch’s cantata, Fair 
Ellen; and Gallia, a motet by Gounod. Miss 
Philo will be heard on February 8 with the 
General Motors Parade of the States over 
WEAF, 9:30 to 10 P. M., and on February 


On the Air 


(Continued from previous page) 
Maybe the Columbia conductor will present 


more operas. . 

Ireland is to ‘build a great broadcasting 
station near Athlone. . . . Now, if the Irish 
Free State will have the good judgment to 
put John McCormack in charge... . 

What nobler entertainment than the sec- 
ond act of Walkiire, presented by the Metro- 
politan last Saturday? ... Melchior, Kappel, 
the new soprano, Gota Ljungberg (correctly 
pronounced by ime” ae with 
Bodanzky leading. ids 

Again the Rochester Phittermonic Or- 
chestra proved itself one of the impressive 
broadcasters of the nation. . . . 4 A sterling 
performance of the MacDowell piano con- 
certo by Raymond Wilson; Bernardino Moli- 
nari, guest conductor. . . .W 

Another oasis of the week, the captivating 
offering of the Aguilar Lute Quartet, in 
Spanish music And Cesare Sodero lead- 
ing an orchestral ensemble as a setting for 
the Aguilars. ... 

Dusolina Giannini spun her lovely tones 
for WEAF ... a neat little recital... . 

The Hearst Globe-Trotter, the engaging 
fellow who intones the news of the day over 
WOR, proclaimed the rumors about the 
Metropolitan, Radio City, and the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, on Saturday night... . 

* *k * 

Terome Rappaport, pianist, was guest artist 
with the Bamberger Little Svmphony over 
WOR on January 9, playing Mendelssohn’s 
G minor concerto. 

* * * 


Scientific Note 

Douglas Stanley reports as follows: “Ra- 
dio crooners do not last long. In time the 
increasing tension on the constricted muscles 
of the throat brings the walls of the larvngeal 
pharynx into actual contact. when the so- 
called voice disappears entirely. . On the 
other hand. a properly used voice persists 
till the individual is at a ripe old age.’ 


Viola Pile | in Oratorio 
Viola Philo, soprano, again appeared as 
soloist with the National Oratorio Society 
over WEAF, Sunday, January 24. The 


11 in Through the Opera Glass, station WJZ, 
11:30 to 12 Midnight. 
x * * 


Swastika Quartet on Air 
A chamber music program will be broad- 
cast over the Columbia network by the 
Swastika Quartet on February 26, at 4:45 
p. m. The Swastika Quartet consists of 
Gama Gilbert and Benjamin Sharlip, violins ; 
Max Aronoff, viola, and Orlando Cole, cello. 
* * * 


Donald Pirnie’s Lecture-Recitals 


Donald Pirnie is giving a series of lec- 
ture-recitals over WEAF on Thursday after- 
noons. The subjects so far discussed have 
been the music of Germany, Russia and Eng- 
land; in his short talks Mr. Pirnie has 
stressed the effect of history and geography 
upon music. 

On January 15 Mr. Pirnie gave a concert 
in Boston with the Boston Sinfonietta for 
the Harvard Club. His program included 
Abenstern (Wagner), Hear Me Ye Winds 
and Waves (Handel), Brookland Road 
(Shaw), Night and the Curtains Drawn 
(Ferrata), The Pipes of Gordon’s Men 
(Hammond), and Daniel (Enders). Doug- 
las Kenney, of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, pianist for the Sinfonietta, ac- 
companied Mr. Pirnie. 


Chalif Dancers Perform 


The faculty and students of the Chalif 
School took part in a dance program for the 
entertainment of the many friends of the 
school and for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund on Saturday evening at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. The program, which was 
generous and varied, was divided into three 
sections representing three phases of the 
dance: character and ballet dancing, inter- 
pretative dancing; and national dancing. The 
dance groups of Louis H. Chalif, Alex Yak- 
ovleff; Guillermo del Oro and Tashamira 
performed in solo and group compositions 
created by their teachers. 

Margaret and Edward Chalif opened the 
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When Wagner finished his Nibelungen Cycle he 
could have said appropriately to Fame: “With this 
Ring, I thee wed.” 


\ Paris recital soon to take place charges from 
5 to 15 francs for a ticket. A franc is about 4 cents 
in American money. 
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Despite the clamor against foreign musicians, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, is giving no less than four concerts in 
London in February, as well as a number of concerts 
in other large cities in Great Britain. Three of the 
London concerts will form a “festival,” being de- 
voted to Schubert, Brahms and Beethoven. 


Damrosch — 1862-1932 


Walter Damrosch has just celebrated his seven 
(January 30) and reaches that re- 
a highly successful conductor, musi- 


tieth birthday 

spectable age as 
cian and musical executive, loaded with as many 
varied honors as any representative from the tone 
world could reasonably hope to attain during the 
Biblical span of life. His hosts of admirers wish 
him many more years of happy existence and fruitful 
artistic activity. He has been, and is, one of the 
true standard bearers of practical musical culture 


in America 
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Tendencies in American Creators 


lhose diligent explorers, the directing forces of 
the League of Compogers, would probably disclaim 
that their opening concert could be considered an 
epitome of contemporary composition. Yet if we 
consider the trend in the League offerings, and the 
other current programs of the past few weeks we 
seem to detect what we may impressionistically term 


a tendency. 

Briefly considered, these compositions by Ameri- 
forsaking the arid wastes of 
atonality and coming home to the triad. The har- 
structure, to be sure, still offends the ear 
Richter and Prout; we may as well be- 

t chords—or suspensions, 


can Ce Tap sers are 


monic 
attuned to 
come resigned 
as you will. 
The question of tune has evidently not been set- 
tled as vet. In the several new American works we 
have heard recently we immediately spotted melodies, 


o the “new” 
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not always good melodies, but intelligible gestures 
in the direction of line. And form! There our 
composers stand as one with the old fashioned fel- 
lows: sonata, concerto, quintet, etude—all the famil- 
iar forms are utilized. The jazz element is still lin- 
gering in our lap. Rhythmic effervescence too often 
dominates and over-emphasizes the percussive ele- 
ment. 

What then, is strange and exotic in our Ameri- 
cans? Little; our creators are throwing overboard 
the notion that music must be full of tricks and 
effects to satisfy the jaded listener. 

Sheer beauty for its own sake now is the goal of 
some composers in our midst. Our musical future is 
only as secure as the future of our composers is 
promising. Let us encourage them. 
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The “Tenth International” 

No American composers are incuded in the selec- 
tions of the international jury for the Tenth Festival 
of the International Society for Contemporary Music, 
to be held in Vienna next June. Whether the 
American section, disgruntled by its previous treat- 
ment, submitted no scores, or whether the jury, feel- 
ing constrained to choose only works that are “offi- 
cially” submitted, found nothing worthy of inclusion, 
does not appear. 

Little Austria, with five works, heads the list of 
the lucky nations, and Czechoslovakia follows with 
four, so that with Hungarv’s one, the territory of the 
old Austro-Hungarian monarchy accounts for ten 
out of ‘the twenty-three items chosen—or nearly 
forty-five per cent. If this is a true criterion the 
home of music has not shifted much since the days 
of Haydn and Mozart. 

The other countries represented are Germany, 
Italy, France and England, with two each; Russia, 
Poland, Switzerland, Spain and Yugoslavia with one 
each. Scandinavia, like America, is out, and so are 
the Lowlands in the west of Europe. 

Of the compositions included less than half have 
been performed at previous festivals, so that the 
Society is evidently carrying out a progressive policy 
of bringing new blood to the fore. Admirable 
enough; and that the recognized revolution areas of 
yesterday are represented by such names as Schon- 
berg, Haba, Erdmann, Krenek, Malipiero and Bliss 
also shows that the middle-aged, if sobered, are still 
on the active list. 

Eleven of the works are for or with orchestra, the 
rest are chamber music (including pianos). Three 
of the orchestral works are concertos (two of them 
piano) and there is only one which bears the title 
“symphony.” That, too, may be a joker, for it is for 
brass and percussion. The piano concerto is dis- 
tinctly most @ la mode among composers, for twenty- 
odd were submitted to the international jury (after 
being weeded out by the national committees). Only 
two were accepted. 

The festival program will consist of two orchestral 
and two chamber concerts, interspersed with typical 
\ustrian events, such as the famous ballets for 
(seventeenth century); Gluck’s Iphigenia, 
performed in the Stadium; a Haydn mass in Eisen- 
stadt, and a Schubert concert in the garden of Schu- 
bert’s house. 
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The full program was published recently in the 
Musical Courier. 
es 


Busybodies of Art 


Before we smile at the self-appointed censors in 
Los Angeles who forbid performance of the classic 
Lysistrata let us turn our eyes eastward. Boston has 
officially frowned on another play, The Strange In- 
terlude, and not to be outdone, zealots in a New 
Jersey town recently closed the shelves of the local 
public library to such authors as Branch Cabell and 
O'Neill. 

Literature, art and music have ever shriveled in 
the chilly presence of arrogant reformers. Smut- 
hunting has always been a favorite pastime of a cer- 
tain pathologic type of mentality. Our easy toler- 
ance of the breed (or is it our cultural immaturity ?) 
has given the reformer a boldness and impudence 
which is unique. Actually there is no defense 
against the censor, especially when he (or she) is 
armed with police authority, except one: the devel- 
opment of enlightenment. 

Censors have contributed nothing to music or any 
of the seven arts, save discouragement and obstruc- 
tion. Opera has suffered; indeed, it may be said 
safely that one reason for the slow advancement of 
opera in this country has been the existence of a 
puritanical barrier. 

Luckily the censors have overlooked one wide- 
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open highway which leads straight into the home, 
heart and head of the American citizen: the radio. 

This medium is now regularly conduiting the 
music dramas of Richard Wagner, that wicked fel- 
low of The Ring, and the perfervid melodramas by 
those other arch-offenders, Verdi and Puccini, direct 
to our firesides. 

And the same busybodies of Los Angeles, Boston 
and New Jersey are probably accessories to the crime 
by permitting their households to listen to the sinful 
stuff. 

eT ee 


A Publishing Plight 


In a recent issue of the Fischer Edition News, 
published by J. Fischer & Bro., one may read the 
following comment upon the plight of the publishers : 

How many of the thousands of potential music buyers 
in this country realize the seriousness of this situation? 
How many of them give even a passing glance to the pub- 
licity issued from time to time by the publishers? How 
many of them give serious consideration to music sent them 
for examination through the courtesy of the publishers? 
How many regularly plan to purchase new music, realizing 
that in so doing they are refreshening their own repertoire 
and widening their own horizons as well as definitely aiding 
the cause of American music? 

Unfortunately, we know some musicians who upon re- 
ceipt of an envelope with a publisher’s imprint immediately 
throw it into the waste basket, never realizing that, all 
questions of ordinary courtesy aside, the publisher may be 
doing them a great favor in providing material which they 
may particularly need in their work. How can a publisher 
sell music to such people, and how can such people be 
brought to realize that they are standing in their own way 
as well as impeding the progress of American music? . . . 
unless more people buy more music from the publishers, 
the publishers will have to go out of business. This is not 
a threat, it is a plain statement of fact. And we add the 
query that without publishers, how are composers and their 
works to be known? 

True enough. But part of the present situation 
is due to general business conditions, and part of it to 
errors of the publishers—and this does not refer to 
J. Fischer & Bro., but to all publishers. The gravest 
of these errors was the publication of too much 
music not outstanding in merit. 

The musician ‘and teacher is chided for not looking 
over publishers’ publicity and music sent out for 
examination. 

As a matter of fact they have looked over piles of 
such music but the result was largely discouraging. 
Reviewers in the offices of musical papers well know 
this to be a fact. 

Of course it is not the fault of publishers if Ameri- 
can composers do not turn out better work. Pub- 
lishers must publish, but they cannot create material, 
and therefore have to utilize that which is available. 
For purposes of selection they employ readers sup- 
posed to be experts, with judgment and critical dis- 
crimination. Frequently they are; sometimes they 
are not; but both classes could not hold their posi- 
tions were they to reject everything. 

Most publishers are as anxious to find worthy 
compositions as the musicians are anxious to use 
them. Very few publishers knowingly issue bad 
works in the assumption that public taste is low and 
any sort of pieces might sell. 

A logical assumption is that if American composers 
cannot turn out better material, and if some Ameri- 
can publishers cannot show better judgment in their 
selections, both may ultimately have to go out of 
business. If any dealer in general merchandise were 
to offer stvles and designs that the public refused to 
accept, we would say it was his own fault if he went 
to the wall. Why should erring composers and pub- 
lishers be the exception? 

Let reckless publishers and composers be honest 
with themselves and with each other and also honest 
with their prospective patrons. Until they do, they 
will face conditions as they are today—and not due 
alone to the general business depression. 
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Butterfly for a Day 


A Supreme Court action last week disclosed that 
a certain famous soprano of the Metropolitan does 
not at present receive a large salary, as such figures 
One well known singer in radio gets $6,000 a 
week; any notorious sobber of night club melodies 
counts “stardom” a failure if the wails are not paid 
for with several thousand dollars a week in salaries, 
royalties and extras. 


go. 


At first blush such excessive return seems dis- 
heartening for the legitimate artist, but is it? The 
broadcasting balladist of the hour, created by gigantic 
puffery, can last only a few seasons. The concert 
and operatic artist endures for years—and the eco- 
nomic returns are not half bad. And who would 
exchange one triumphal hour in the Metropolitan, 
the Chicago Opera or Carnegie Hall for a whole 
year of tinsel success in a broadcasting studio? 
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By Leonard Liebling 


At the home of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 2 East 
Ninety-first Street, New York, a musical forum was 
held last week under the auspices of the Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance, an organization de- 
voted to the discovery and development of artistic 
talent in rural and remote communities. 

Among the invited speakers at the forum were 
Walter Damrosch, John Erskine, Olga Samaroff and 
Mrs. Theodore Steinway. Dr. Damrosch’s address 
concerned the seriousness of the unemployment sit- 
uation in New York professional musical circles, 
which he said, is in a catastrophic condition, and 
added: “Literally, thousands of musicians, many of 
whom are of outstanding ability, are out of work, 
and there is no work to be had. I am ashamed to 
meet the eyes of musicians anxious to do something 
on the radio.” In the present emergency, Dr. Dam- 
rosch said also, “the only thing to do for young 
musicians is to encourage them to remain in their 
native locales rather than follow their natural inclina- 
tions to migrate to New York, and the result will be 
a culture such as this country has never enjoyed 
before.” 

ZRF 

This is the New York Times report of another 
speech made at the forum: 

Dr. Erskine, president of the Juilliard Foundation, said 
he had been asked to speak on Economic Opportunities in 
Creative Music, and that his speech therefore might well 
be brief, because “there are none. There never were. There 
are no economic possibilities, except for the patron, in any 
of the creative arts. The creative artist may make money, 
but if he does it will be an accident. The composer and his 
type are the most precious things in human nature, and the 
first thing we ought to realize in this civilization is that 
they have no economic career. In this country today, if we 
had a genius who could write first-rate grand opera—I mean 
a genius like Wagner—he would have no economic career 
whatever. His income from a great opera would not pay 
his rent.” ; ; ; 

In Germany, he said, such matters were quite different 
because of the prevalence of opera houses and orchestras, 
so that a competent opera might net its composer “the 
equivalent of a Broadway run.” Hence, Dr, Erskine summed 
up, in any plan to encourage musical talents among young 
artists “you should first see that there are enough opera 
houses and orchestras to play their works. If you involve 
yourselves in inducing people to paint it seems to me that 
you must make some efforts to see that the canvases are 
shown.” 1. f 2 : : 

He advised young musicians to model their objective lives 
somewhat upon the life of Bach, “who made money here 
and there playing the violin and who, in his routine exist- 
ence, played a church organ and trained a choir.” The pri- 
mary consideration of the young artist was to become self- 
supporting, if not by his art then at some other vocation. 


William J. Henderson said that from experience 
he considered music “a beautiful art, but a rotten 
business, in which there is no place but the top, with 
no middle ground, and the bottom is strewn with 
wrecks.” 
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All the foregoing is excellent even if it is not 
new. Dr. Damrosch’s advice to young artists to stay 
away from New York will probably be heeded least 
of all. [ach new aspirant imagines that the adverse 
conditions in the metropolis do not apply to him, 
and can be overcome with luck, application and per- 
sistency. The “wrecks” of which Mr. Henderson 
speaks are the eloquent answer to such tragic 
illusions. 

The Erskine passages contain much common sense 
but do not take account of the modern desire of most 
young American composers to begin a career as near 
the top as possible and as quickly and successfully 
as possible. They have no wish to be like Bach, 
living years of hard work and making music rather 
than money. That is why they force expression and 
follow the most sensational of current methods in 
writing, without waiting for the real suggestion of 
the muse. The majority have no inherent urge to 
be voiced in music, but nevertheless they “compose” 
with one eye on the public and the other on the 
publisher. 

Mr. Erskine’s cry for more opera houses and or- 
chestras is eloquently justified. 

In the Hendersonian sense, music as an art must 
truly be regarded as a “rotten business,” but never- 
theless thousands will continue to rush into it each 
year. Of course we need teachers and orchestral 


players, conductors for concerts, musical comedies, 


radio, grand opera, and soloists for all kinds of 
musical entertainment, but—the supply far exceeds 
the demand. 

There is no way for the newcomer to learn how 
many vacancies there are each season. And even if 
he had such information he would. still see no 


reason why it is not possible for him to capture one 
of the available opportunities. 

And if students are to be discouraged, what would 
become of the private teachers and the music schools ? 

It is a ticklish situation and while the ladies and 
gentlemen at the forum know it, and all the rest of 
us insiders know it too, the prospect of practical re- 
form seems to lie far distant. 

Present economic necessities may clear the field 
somewhat, for need is driving many musicians into 
employments other than musical. 
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I am in receipt of six letters regarding my review 
of Paderewski’s concert published in Variations last 
week, 

Letter No. I points out that “as a master of the 
grand old traditions, Paderewski should be rever- 
enced and his many faults overlooked.” 

No. II says: “It is impudence for you to criticize 

-aderewski after all he has done for world 
peace. . .. 

No. III :“. 
music journalism.” 

No. IV: “While the other critics agree with you 
that Paderewski has a poor technic, they at least 
point out the grandeur of his conceptions. a 

No. V: “Paderewski is an ardent Polish patriot, 
a gentleman, a great philanthropist and should be 
treated as such.” 

No. VI: “I agree with every word you wrote 
about Paderewski. His style of playing is obsolete 
and lacks value because no younger player will fol- 
low it. Godowsky also started with the ‘grand 
manner,’ now faded, but he was progressive enough 
to go ahead with the times and now is, to my mind, 
the most advanced of all pianists, and leagues ahead 
of Paderewski in piano knowledge and in achieve- 
ment as a performer. Paderewski still plays the pro- 
grams he introduced fifty years ago, but he plays 
them badly, with a slipshod technic, obscured pedal- 
ling, ‘sobby’ feeling and incredible pounding in 
PORES sis 


Such a review disgraces you and 
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No. I is wrong in his conclusion. Mastery of 
tradition does not excuse lack of execution when 
publicly presented. Otherwise, pianists would get off 
too easily by studying tradition and neglecting 
technic. 

No. II and myself differ on the value of Paderew- 
ski’s peace efforts, even assuming that such consid- 
erations should weigh with a concert reviewer. 
Paderewski has said that he is responsible for the 
Polish Corridor. That legacy from the Versailles 
Conference is responsible for much of the present 
political unrest in Europe. 

No. III might be consoled to know that both my- 
self and music journalism will survive. 

No. IV is mistaken. I did not question the valid- 
ity of Paderewski’s intentions. Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, 
Godowsky, Rosenthal, Lhevinne and others also have 
grandeur of conception, but they have the technic to 
carry it out without distracting the listener through 
showers of wrong notes and incorrect tempi, ritar- 
dandos and pauses, designed to help a tiring or in- 
competent hand. 

No. V forgets that other pianists also feel patriotic 
love for their native countries, but critics are not 
less artistically exacting with them on that account. 
It would not be wrong to assume that Stojowski, too, 
loves Poland; that Harold Samuel, Myra Hess and 
Bartlett and Robertson love England; that Szigeti 
and Yolanda Mero love Hungary; that Ganz loves 
Switzerland; that Gieseking loves Germany; that 
Levitzki, Powell, Schelling, Harold Morris, Chasins, 
Copland and other American pianists, love this coun- 
try. Some pianists even fought for their countries 
during the late war. However, what has that to do 
with the critical consideration of a piano recital ? 

No. VI should remember that tradition has its 
proper place in musical history. Paderewski’s feel- 
ing is not “sobby”; in fact, it was much more so in 
his earlier years. Now he often reaches a real heroic 
note. He is, of course, reactionary in his programs, 
Just like some other older pianists. 
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And this, dear pianistic addicts, closes the matter 
of Paderewski’s recent New York recital. 

nme, 

Anyway, why should a critic care a hang whether 
a pianist is patriotic or not? Hitler is a patriot; 
the Chinese generals are patriots; Stalin is a patriot. 
It is not on record that any of them plays the piano 
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at concerts. Mussolini, however, plays the violin. 
So does Einstein. Perhaps to him Germany is only 
relative. 
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Recently in celebration of his tenth year as a 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, some of Edward John- 
son’s friends gave him a tea reception and presented 
him with a birthday cake. The spokesman was 
Deems Taylor, and in dedicating the honorary pastry, 
he made this speech, in part: 

You see, my friends, I have known this man for many 
years. I can tell you his exact history which is very inter- 
esting. I remember well when he was born. It was in 
Canada on one of those good old days of 1816, yes—the 
very year that Rossini wrote that operatic masterpiece, The 
Barber of Seville. Johnson set out the same year to explore 
the continent of Italy. Not wishing his nationality to be 
known on foreign soil, among his fellow students, because of 
the prejudice against America this canny lad changed his 
name to Emanuel Garcia. He made a great success. | 
want to emphasize the fact that credit must be extended 
to the young man for realizing that his success was due 
entirely to his name. Appreciating this financial value John 
son was persuaded, eventually, to sell the name of Emanuel 
Garcia to a cigar company. Thus he was bereft of a name. 
The cigar firm achieved such prominence that the tenor who 
had sold his name for a bunch of tobacco, resolved to emi 
grate to the shores of America, resuming for a period of 
time his original name—Edward Johnson. He was recalled 
to Italy by Signor Mussolini. Il Duce persuaded him to 
translate his former names and so Edward-Johnson-Eman- 
uel-Garcia-Edward-Johnson acceded and this time called 
himself Edward son of John or, in Italian, Eduardo di 
Giovanni. 

Apt and skilled now in the use of aliases, our hero 
achieved his greatest fame as The Great Unknown Quan- 
tity—X. It was thus that he began his real X-appeal which 
has made him world-famous, particularly in lyric roles such 
as Romeo and Pelleas, The King’s Henchman and now 
Peter Ibbetson. 

Bathed in waters discovered by Ponce de Leon and in 
other Fountains of Youth, the tenor again set foot in these 
United States and took unto himself once more the name of 
Edward Johnson. And now .. . he presents annually to the 
many Juliets at the Metropolitan and at Ravinia, a Romeo 
with such X-appeal that the customers, as well as the Juliets, 
can look upon a Montague without shuddering. 

| Note: Mr. Johnson is said to be resting comfort- 
ably at his home; but up to a late hour last week the 
whereabouts of Mr. Taylor were unknown. Friends 
and the authorities are not unduly alarmed, how- 
ever, as it is known that Mr. Taylor has a farm in 
Connecticut, and also may be found not far from the 
Metropolitan Opera whenever his Peter Ibbetson is 
heard there. | 
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The proper musical setting for the Wet-Dry 
polemics is Bossi’s Colloquy With the Swallows. 
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And the song of the clan which uses complimentary 
concert passes, should be Hopkinson’s My Days 
Have Been Wondrous Free. 

2 ® 
AN IMPRESSION 
The Viking doorman scorns fatigue 
Humming a marriage march from Grieg. 
The Italian bootblack’s brushes ply 
To an aria from “Butterfly.” 
The German florist sprays the palms 
Crooning a luliaby of Brahms. 
The French chef seasons a rich filet 
To a broken phrase of Charpentier. 
The Russian liftman signals off 
Whispering Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
The American guest in his gilded suite 
Sinas “She’s my baby; ain't she neat?” 
The New Yorker. 
nn ese 

Verdi’s ancient Simon Boccanegra, done at 

Metropolitan last week, sounds not so ancient. 


the 


Recent advertisements, reflecting versatility of 
modern musicians, are from the International Musi- 
cian (official journal of the A. F. M.) January 
issue = 
AT LIBERTY—Bass Saxophone and BBb Sousaphone 

player; an all-around man in the dry cleaning business 

Address Musician, 315 Grove St., Logansport, Ind. 

AT LIBERTY—Flutist, Piccoloist, doubling Clarinet, 
great experience, wishes position as leader or musician; 
by trade, machinist; married and reliable; go anywhere, 
do anything. Flutist, 1217 Vine St., Beloit, Wis. 

AT LIBERTY—A-1 Cellist, doubling saxophones; years 
of theater and hotel experience; will consider everything 
and anything; young married, reliable. Address Musician, 
513% Sewell Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 

AT LIBERTY—Flute and Piccolo, doubling Eb Saxo 
phone; 20 years’ band and orchestra experience; union 
want employment with industrial or municipal band ; 
or factory experience. Flutist, 1191 Main St., 


Mass. 
neRne»r 
E. D. sends a clipping from the New York Times 
of January 23 which escaped the argus eyed watch- 
ers of the Musical Courier, including Herr Simon 
Snooper—note italics at end: 
THRONG GREETS WALTER 
German Conductor Directs the Philharmonic at Stu- 
dents’ Concert 
3runo Walter at the baton, still making his first round 
of varied subscription series, was greeted by a crowded 
house at the students’ concert of the Philharmonic-Symphony 


othce 


Brockton, 
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Orchestra last evening in Carnegie Hall. The guest con- 
ductor, from his programs of preceding days, had chosen 
to repeat Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture, Prokofieff’s 
“Prodigal Son” and Strauss’s “Don Juan.” The closing 
half of his program was devoted to Tschaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, which together with the “Don Juan” will be 
heard again at Mr. Walter’s first appearance in the orches- 
tra’s Metropolitan Opera House series today. The recep- 
tion of the distinguished German leader last night was one 
of marked popular enthusiasm. 

Other obituary notices on Page 7, Section Two. 

nme 

George H. Hilbert has let me see a copy of The 
Metronome, from May, 1888, and it tells that: 
Erminie, comic opera, is about to close a two year 
run at the Casino, in New York. Saint-Saéns is 
finishing his opera, Benvenuto Cellini. August Bun- 
gert is “the coming man in opera,” and “although a 
German, he has not imitated Wagner.” Josef Hof- 
mann, “the musical prodigy,” will spend the summer 
at Eisenbach, Germany, with Eugen d’Albert. Hof- 
mann’s father refuses to sign any more contracts 
binding Josef to any given amount of public work. 
“Herr Hofmann made about $15,000 in America, and 
$2,500 in England. Walter Damrosch “is said to be 
a success as a lecturer. His efforts are pronounced 
excellent.””. The National Opera Company disbanded 
a week ago. 

Also there are these two advertisements : 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—One New Wonder Cornet. 
Will sell for cash or trade for bicycle. Must be a 
No. 1 bicycle, as cornet is new and has all attach- 
ments, with satin-lined leather case. For particulars 
address F. A. Buescher, 311 Washington Street, Elk- 

hart, Ind. 








WANTED—Good E flat or solo B flat and E flat or 
B flat clarinet players for band and orchestra. A 
steady job for a good tailor, machinist, printer and 
baker. Address R. A. Tate, Secretary, G. A. R. 
Band, Canton, N. Y 
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“With the most courteous and contrapuntal apolo- 
gies to Ogden Nash,” J. P. F. sends these immortal 
verses: 

It looks as though Stravinsky 

Is nearly a hasbinsky. 


Moussorgsky drank much Russian rum 
But-none can say his music’s bum. 
There’s one thing I am sure of, yep: 
That Wagner’s operas keep their pep. 


Tschaikowsky’s passional note 


Gets Toscanini’s gote. 


Mendelssohn’s no longer heard 
I can’t say how I miss that bird. 
Also Liszt 
Is miszt. 
Cesar Cui, 
Pfui! 
ners, 

Paderewski is to play in Madison Square Garden 
(fistic arena) on February 8, for the Emergency Aid 
Committee Fund. What a chance for the pugilistic 
editors to indite apt paragraphs. The captions of 
course will be, Keyboard Champ Makes Striking 
Hit; or else, Paddy Plays With Punch. 

nnre 

\ New York World-Telegram cable item (A. P.) 
of January 22, gladdened my heart with this news 
from Gyula, Hungary: 

The man who keeps the general store here hired a gypsy 
orchestra today and as it played its wild music he smashed 
everything in his shop 

Then he pasted on a wall a letter he had received from 
the tax collector threatening him with foreclosure. 
magyar with a combination sense of 
humor and of artistic fitness. 
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Good music for Depression: Weinen, 

(Crying, Complaining) by Bach-Liszt. 
a 3 

To many musicians it is Symphony Uber Alles. 

nme, 

Crooners are coming in for too much abuse. They 
are not public enemies; merely public nuisances. 

nme 

“Music is the food of love” but it does not feed 
Do all you can for our needy 
Give every penny you 


There’s a 


Klagen 


hungry musicians. 
brothers and sisters in tone. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Contribute privately as well as to the 


can spare. 
Help is impera- 


organized drives for relief funds. 
tive. 
nee 
Competent musical reviewing is a great force after 
all because those about whom it is written seldom 
remember praise but never forget adverse criticism. 


Wagner's Types 


Now that the Wagner cycles are once more to be 
done at the Metropolitan Opera, consideration of 
the works of the mighty master intrudes itself anew 
upon the mind. 

One gets to wondering about the hold his music 
dramas have after all these years, the joy they repre- 
sent in the midst of dull opera seasons full of repe- 
titions of aging works, and whether the Wagner 
appeal is musical, dramatic or both. 

To what extent are all of us interested in Wag- 
ner’s characters? How often do their sorrows cause 
us to shed a tear; how often are we thrilled with 
delight when the villain is overthrown? 

In lesser operas the “human interest” is evident 
enough. One is genuinely moved by the sorrows of 
Madame Butterfly; one cannot avoid pity for the 
miseries of Radames and Aida; and the pathology of 
Wozzeck is truly depressing. But is anything heart- 
rending in Wagner? Do we commiserate with 
Senta in The Flying Dutchman? Do we care 
whether Freia in Rheingold is sold to the giants or 
rescued by the gods? Are any of the characters in 
The Nibelungen Ring a worry to us? Is the love 
tale of Brtinnhilde and Siegfried, or of Siegmund 
and Sieglinde, of any moment? Or of Tristan and 
Isolde? Or of Elsa and Lohengrin or Tannhauser 
and Elisabeth? What do we think of the “happy 
ending” in Die Meistersinger? And how are we im- 
pressed by Parsifal? 

One more question: would any of these stories 
hold us as drama divorced from the music, or with 
music of less majesty? They would not. Whatever 
we may think of Wagner as an operatic dramatist, 
we may safely assert that his plays would not live a 
single season without his music. Nor do we believe 
that any of his major characters win the sympathy 
They are too heroic. Weaklings are 
the ones who draw tears. Wagner’s gods and god- 
desses are above human sympathy. Some of the 
smaller characters get more feeling response. The 
death of Fafner, the dragon, large of body but 
small of mind, huge but helpless, is pitiful, and 
Wagner’s music is here about the most truly pathetic 
he ever wrote. Mime, the dwarf, is comic even in 
death; the plaints of Erda, strangely enough, give 
sadness to most of us; we dislike Fricka, a shrew 
Wotan fails to tame, a shrew lacking the Shakespear- 
ian touch; we feel more sympathy with Brangaene 
than we ever do with Tristan, Isolde or King Mark; 
and so we feel too for Kurvenal, the faithful servant. 

Wagner pictures for us in a remarkable way the 
truth of the world, the weak suffering from the ruth- 
less onrush of the strong, the faithful slaves sinking 
with their masters. His plays are almost Moralities, 
so clearly do his characters represent not individuals 
but types, and so we find the life-truth spread before 
our eyes, and are interested in its broad significance, 
while scarcely according a thought to the puppets of 
this mighty human comedy. 

But the music! Ah, well! 
other story. 


of audiences. 


That, indeed, is an- 
————— 


A Contest Merger 


The announcement that the Schubert Memorial 
has become affiliated with the National Federation of 
Music Clubs will be received with general satisfac- 
tion by those interested in the work of both organi- 
zations. As a result of the merger, the contests of 
the two will be combined and—of far more im- 
portance—the conditions of the competitions will be 
those of the Schubert Memorial, with the raising of 
the Young Artist Contests of the N. F. M. C. toa 
standard they have heretofore not quite attained. 
The Schubert Memorial has the respect of every 
serious musician by its purpose not merely to aid 
young artists, but primarily to aid American art 
through the artist. The attitude of the N. F. M. C. 
has been far too maternal, and has been too rarely 
guided by the understanding of art and its ideals that 
can be had only by those who have devoted their 
entire lives to the profession. 

One has but to read the names of the musicians 
who guide the destinies of the Schubert Memorial 
to know that they will not press for the advance- 
ment of any young artist who is not, in so far as 
they can possibly judge, fully deserving. They are 
Olga Samaroff, Harold Bauer, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Artur Bodanzky, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Eugene 
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Goossens, Serge Koussevitzky, Fritz Reiner, Artur 
Rodzinski, Ernest Schelling, Tullio Serafin, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Frederick Stock, Artyro Toscanini, John 
Erskine and others—men and women who stand at 
the top of the musical profession. 

It has long been a recognized fact that the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs has met one almost 
insurmountable difficulty in its efforts to aid young 
artists—lack of interest on the part of our leading 
professionals, and consequent refusal on the part of 
outstanding talents to enter the competitions. As a 
result of the Schubert Memorial affiliation, these ob- 
stacles will be set aside. The Schubert Memorial 
will benefit this department of the endeavor of the 
N. F. M. C., and will itself be helped by having an 
outlet through so well established and far reaching 
an organization. 


TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 

The craze for old-fashioned light opera which is 
so all-pervading in Berlin, has spread to Paris and 
London (not to mention New York, with its Boccac- 
cio and Donna Juanita). “Revivals” are the order 
of the day. - Max Dearly’s gala one of Orpheus in 
the Underworld (Offenbach) holds the Théatre 
Magador, which used to rival the Folies Bergéres 
with revues of varying degrees of nudity. The inno- 
cent little Chimes of Normandy alternates with the 
Merry Widow and other favorites of our youth at 
the Gaité-Lyrique, while the Trianon-Lyrique ven- 
tures to stage a run of Donizetti’s Favorita. 

‘+. & 

In London a thing called Waltzes from Vienna, 
with music by Johann Strauss (a kind of Straussian 
Lilac Time) is in its fifth month at the Alhambra, 
and C. B. Cochran, England’s greatest showman, is 
putting on a new English version of Offenbach’s La 
Selle Héléne, text by A. P. Herbert (of Punch 
fame) and staged by Max Reinhardt, no less. This 
music is, of course, Erich Korngold’s arrangement 
and adaptation to modern “needs.” 

- 

What is the reason for this wholesale reversion to 
ancient musical vintages which we thought had long 
ago been burned on the altar of jazz? Korngold 
himself, who for the past eight years has been iden- 
tified with the salvaging of half-forgotten operettas 
in Europe, gave me a clue, as we sat over a cup of 
coffee in Berlin. “The demand for ‘novelty’ in this 
fast moving age has outrun the supply,” he said, in 
effect. “The talkies have set a new pace. They 
compete with the musical show, and they supply the 
wants of many at a much lower price. 

“In consequence the average run of a musical 
piece is much shorter than it was—and who is going 
to supply the theaters with enough good new things 
to keep them going against the competition of the 
talking and singing screen? ‘There is not enough 
imagination and inspiration in the world.” 

.* + 


And Korngold ought to know, for he lives in the 
midst of the Viennese operetta-makers, and has writ- 
ten and conducted enough light music to keep at least 
one theater going for nearly a decade. And, of 
course, Kalmans and Lehars cannot last forever. 

ae 

Korngold, by the way, has not given up composing 
serious music, and by pulling a brand-new piano 
sonata from his portfolio, proved that his preoccu- 
pation with “popular” music has not cramped his 
style. This sonata is the best thing from Korngold’s 
pen that I have ever heard. It is well constructed, 
vivid, and at times even powerful music, which, while 
adhering to the old tonalities, yet strikes one as mod- 
ern. 

ee 

Arnold Bax, British composer, ascribes the rever- 
sion to Strauss et al to the fact that the waltz is of 
all the dances “the most becoming to the civilized 
white races.” 

“The debonair ghost of that delightful genius, 
Johann Strauss,” he writes in a letter to the Daily 
Telegraph, “has already delivered some shrewd 
punches to the doped and decadent carcass of jazz,” 
and to finish the job, as it were, Bax advocates a 
Strauss festival on the radio, and says that “one or 
two amongst our conductors” should make a special 
study of the subject, “to ensure that this most in- 
sinuating rhythm is invested with all its subtlety and 
allurement.” 

. *-* 

He does not recommend, you will notice, the im- 
portation of a Viennese conductor, for he has gone 
on record in favor of keeping all foreign musicians, 
except Americans, out of the country for ten years. 
Since the British musicians’ campaign is avowedly 
directed against mediocrities, Americans should be 
flattered indeed. It is the first time that their 
superiority has been so signally recognized. C. S. 
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Foreign News in Brief 











American Singers Praised 

Rome.—A debut at the Vittorio Emanuale 
Theater (Turin) of an American girl, Elena 
de Lauri, held the attention of the Italian 
critics. In the role of Ammeris (Aida) 
Miss de Lauri revealed a full, rich 
mezzo-soprano, dramatic fire, and all 
the necessary attributes for a _ success- 
ful operatic career. At Verona, two 
other Americans were successful, Aroldo 
Lindi and Franca Somiglia, both appearing 
in Andrea Chenier. Lindi was highly praised 
by the critics for his fine tenor voice, dra- 
matic phrasing, and good acting, Somiglia 
was lauded for her intelligence, good taste, 
and fresh, warmly colored voice. Mr. Lindi 
returns to America this spring as guest art- 
ist of the Philadelphia Opera. S. 


Turin Reduces Prices 

Turtn.—The Turinese operatic repertoire 
of the season is as follows: I Quattro Rus- 
teghi (Wolf Ferrari); Walkiire; Linda di 
Chamonix; Rigoletto; Mefistofele (Boito) ; 
Tosca; Giannani e Bernardone (Cimarosa) 
Serva Padrona (Pergolesi) Barbiere di 
Siviglia (Rossini). The prices will be great- 
ly reduced. S. 

Grecian Donations 

AtHENS.—The Grecian Minister of Public 
Instruction has donated to the Academy of 
Athens the sum of 850,000 drachmes for 
scholarships. A premium of 50,000 drachmes 
will be assigned to the best lyric opera. 


Symphonic Rebels 
DrespeN.— Another act of rebellion 
against the Society of Authors was made 
recently by the orchestras of the theaters 
in Saxony, which because of a divergence 
of opinion regarding royalties, decided to 
take all the modern works off the — 


Barer is Russian 
Lonpon.—Simon Barer, who was refused 
permission to play with the Beecham Or- 
chestra here, is Russian, and not French, as 
stated mistakenly not long ago. He was 
barred not only because of the labor law 
but also because he presented a Soviet pass- 
port. oe 
Conductor Turns Critic 
Lonpon.—Sir Landon Ronald, British 
conductor and head of the Guildhall School 
of Music, has been appointed chief music 
critic of the News-Chronicle, one of Lon- 
don’s most popular dailies. He succeeds 
Alfred Kalisch, the dean of London music 
critics, who resigns in order to retire. Ka- 
lisch is president of the Music Club and one 
of the most prominent figures in English 
musical life. Sir Landon Ronald some 
time ago announced his intention to retire 
from conducting on account of ill health. 
Hungarian Irreverence 
Bupaprest.—There is to be a Franz Liszt 
week here next May, and in connection with 
that news the Pester Lloyd states that “a 
bust of Liszt recently has been removed from 
a place of honor in the foyer of the opera 
house to make room for that of a living 
woman singer.” The Liszt bust has been 
relegated to an obscure corner near the 
entrance. F, 
Czech Schools Supported 
Pracue.—The Ministry of Education, in 
spite of the hard times in Czechoslovakia, is 
reported as “insistent upon maintaining the 
subsidies going to some seventy private 
music schools in the new republic.” It is 
contended that these schools ought to be kept 
in existence in the interest of culture in gen- 
eral and that their role is perhaps just as 
important in the musical life of the nation 
as that of the orchestras and the State con- 
servatories enjoying support from the treas- 
ury. E. O. 
Nijinski’s Sale 
Paris.—Nijinski’s sister announces a sale 
of that famous dancer’s effects in order to 
provide for him at a Swiss sanitarium for 
the mentally afflicted, where he is at present 
confined. 3. 
Play About Wagner 
Paris.—Réné Fauchois (author of a play 
about Beethoven) is working on another 
drama soon to be produced and depicting 
episodes from the life of Wagner. S. 


No Russian Opera in Paris 


Paris.—A rumor is current that the Opera 
Russe de Paris, just returned from an Ital- 
ian tour, will not resume its annual season 
at the Theatre des Champs-Elysées. S. 


Mahler Broadcast 


Beriin.—The first broadcast of a Mahler 
symphony in Germany took place January 
20. Mahler’s first symphony was performed 
under the direction of Fritz Mahler, nephew 
of the late composer. me Fy 


Eisenberg in Spain 
Parts.—Maurice Eisenberg is playing 
twelve important concerts in Spain during 
the first half of January. One of the prom- 
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Friend (brightly): 
Composer: “Shh! 
Friend: “Whose?” 


“Hello there! 
I’m lost in thought.” 





Cheerio!!” 








inent cellists in Europe, his Iberian tour 
comprises recitals in Bilbao, Santander, Gi- 
jon, Valladolid, Oviedo, Madrid, Granada, 
Malaga, Sevilla, Valencia and Coruna. He 
is accompanied by pianist Rafaelo Galvez, 
and his program includes works of Bocche- 
rini, Beethoven, Locatelli, Sammartini, Bach, 
Grazioli, Fauré, Granados, Turina and 


others. 
Radio Records Banned 
Bertin.—Phonograph records have been 
forbidden at radio concerts according to an 
edict of the German Federation of Grama- 
phone Records, as such use caused a con- 
siderable decrease in the sales of the boy 


New Hamlet Music 
Paris.—A revival of Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let, at the Comédie Frangaise, will have in- 
cidental music specially composed by Jacques 
Larmanjeat. * 
La Scala Oratorio 
Miran.—At the end of the season there 
will be a La Scala production of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s oratorio, La Vita Nuova (Dante 
text), which has never been heard here, al- 
though it has long been popular in Ger- 
many. A 
Ruffo En Route 
Paxts.—Titta Ruffo, baritone, has been ap- 
pearing at concerts in Paris and Madrid, 
and will continue his tour with appearances 
in Switzerland, Holland, Belgium and Spain. 
In March the artist is to make a film for 
the Fox Corporation. 
Toch for America 
BerLin—Ernst Toch, whose Theatre Suite 
was performed by the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony under Erich Kleiber, will 
make his first American yisit in February, 
appearing in Detroit, Chicago, Denver, 


Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
as pianist playing his own works. i 
Covent Garden Touring 
Lonpon—The Covent Garden Opera Com- 
pany opened its spring tour at Streathan 
Hili Theatre, in the London suburbs. This 
is the second provincial tour the company 
has undertaken since it was reorganized 
under the grant of a government subsidy. 
Presumably it will again appear at Covent 
Garden next autumn, after the usual inter- 
national season has taken place at the famous 
opera house. This company has taken the 
place of the defunct British National Opera 
Company. ae. 
Carl Rosa Company 
Lonpnon—The Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
which was to have made a tour of the United 
States and Canada this winter, has had to 
cancel its arrangements on account of thé 
lack of bookings due to the depression. They 
will, in an attempt to retrieve some of their 
losses, try to build up an English tour for 
the spring. Cc & 
People’s Oratorio 
Municu—The first performance of a 
“people’s oratorio” by Joseph Haas, entitled 
St. Elizabeth, and sung by the Munich 
Teachers’ Choral Society, scored an over- 
whelming success, and was characterized by 
the local press as the outstanding musical 
event of the season. The work is to be re- 
peated this month. oe 
Hindemith at Festival 
Bert1n—Hindemith’s oratorio, Das Un- 
aufhérliche, which was performed by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Choir recently (as re- 
viewed by the Musical Courier correspon- 
dent),, has been accepted by the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein for this year’s 
Tonkiinstlerfest in Zurich, Switzerland. T. 
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Verdi Club Musicale 


Amy Thomson McKean, pianist, began the 
January 22 Members’ Night with five tune- 
ful pieces of her own compositions. Anja 
Sinayeff, violinist, skilfully played Caprice 
(Elgar). Louise Jenkins, soprano, in 
Chinese and Italian costumes, gave pleasure 
in her characterizations, and Joseph Kirsch- 
hoff, baritone, sang with good style and 
enunciation. Mrs. Arthur H. Mann read 
The Selfish Giant with Elba Lovatt at the 
piano, and Colomba Krebs spoke. An ac- 
companist of ability was Beatrice Raphael. 

F. W. R. 


California Helping Young Artists 

The Friends of Music, sponsor of the 
Santa Monica (Cal.) Orchestra, is conduct- 
ing auditions in cooperation with the Music- 
Arts Society for the purpose of selecting 
talented young musical students to appear 
with the orchestra at its regular March 
Concert, it has been announced by Vernon 
Steele, conductor of the orchestra. 

The contest is open to all student violin- 
ists and pianists under the age of twenty-five 
and vocalists under the age of thirty resid- 
ing in the Santa Monica Bay district. Final 
auditions will be held this month. 

Lysbeth LeFevre Joslyn, of the Friends 
of Music, and Mildred Beattie, of the Music- 


Arts Society, are in charge of the commit- 
tees handling the contest. 


Philharmonic Breakfast 
and Musicale 


The annual breakfast and musicale of the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on January 21 was a brilliant 
affair. A reception was held, after which 
breakfast was served to over one thousand 
guests in the Grand Ball Room, with music 
under the direction of Henri Conrad. Just 
before the tables were cleared for the musi- 
cale, Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor, presi- 
dent of the society, gave an address of wel- 
come and paid tribute to her various com- 
mittees for their splendid codperation in 
making the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
a vital organization. 

The artists presented were Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto, and John Amadio, flutist. Mme. 
Onegin made a most attractive picture on 
the stage in her costume of black and white, 
and her colorful and powerful voice was 
heard to advantage in a well chosen pro- 
gram. Her opening selection was the Nacqui 
all’ Affanno aria from Rossini’s La Cener- 
entola, following which came a group of 
Schubert numbers, concluding with an in- 
spiring interpretation of Der Erlkoenig. In 

(Continued on page 35) 
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FROM OUR READERS 





Attention Is Called 
(The following letter was received by 
Cesar Saerchinger, general European rep- 
resentative of the Musical Courier). 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
January 5, 1932. 
Dear Mr. Saerchinger : 

I was immensely interested to read your 
account of the changes that have occurred 
in music in America during the last seven 
years, and so far as conditions in the con- 
cert and opera world are concerned your 
summary was broad and inclusive. But I 
hope you will forgive me if I call your 
attention to the fact that you omitted the 
most important development of all, namely, 
that which has occurred in our music de- 
partments of high schools all over the coun- 
try. 

Seven years ago there were a few fairly 
good orchestras, bands, and choruses in high 
schools scattered here and there throughout 
the country. Today there are literally hun- 
dreds of symphony orchestras playing sym- 
phonic literature; hundreds of a cappella 
choruses singing the very finest literature 
in existence; and additional hundreds of 
bands, not blaring forth cheap music, but 
playing with fine tone quality and well-nigh 
perfect intonation, original compositions be- 
ing written and arrangements of orchestral 
compositions being made especially for them. 

Then there is the National Music Camp 
in Interlochen, Michigan, where some three 
hundred of the finest high school musicians 
from about forty different states have been 
assembled during the last three years, spend- 
ing two months playing and singing for 
eight or nine hours a day the greatest music 
literature in existence under their own con- 
ductor Joe Maddy, and under guest con- 
ductors like Gabrilowitsch, Stock, and Han- 
son. A similar camp was organized in Maine 
last year, and another one is to be established 
in California next year. In addition to all 
this, we have thousands of string quartets 
and various other small ensembles playing 
the very finest literature—not always per- 
fectly, but usually at least fairly well and 
always con amore. 

I hope you will forgive me for directing 
your attention to these matters. I do so 
only because as an impartial observer I know 
that you will want to be in touch with every- 
thing that is going on in the musical world, 
and here is apparently something that you 
have missed, 

I have known your name for many years, 
and have always appreciated the high qual- 
ity of your contributions to the Musical 
Courier. 

Very sincerely yours, 
K. W. GeHrKeENs. 





I See That 








Arcadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
will present Paul Althouse in recital on 
May 25. 

Fred Patton is appearing in Milton Aborn’s 
revival of De Koven’s Robin Hood at 
the 44th Street Theatre, New York. 
The bass-baritone takes the réle of Will 
Scarlet. 

Professor Samuel A. Baldwin had a notable 
leavetaking on completing twenty-four 
years as organist at City College. 

Mary Aitken, Louise Temple and Walter E. 
Schiller, artist pupils of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, have been heard frequently in 
the metropolitan area. 

Alfred G. Robyn gave twenty organ recitals 
in and near New York during the past 
season. 

The Junior League (New York) meeting on 
January 22 had as guest of honor Kath- 
erine Noack Fiqué, president of the 
Fiqué Choral Society. 

John Noel’s Himalayan Music, illustrating 
his lecture on Kashmir and Mt. Ever- 
est, was a feature at Roerich Hall, New 
York, January 24. 

Nevada Van der Veer appeared January 18 
in a recital on the Community Con 
certs Course, Gloversville, N. Y.; and 
will next be heard in Mount Vernon, 
New York, and Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Robert Goldsand made his Chicago recital 
debut, under the direction of Bertha 
Ott, Inc., on January 31. 

Anton Bilotti, pianist, has just completed 
new compositions (one for piano and or- 
chestra), which he is playing on pro- 
grams at his concerts in Europe 

Emma Roberts, mezzo-contralto, sang at a 
musicale given by Mrs. Seth M. Milliken 
at her New York residence on Janu 
ary 24. : 

William O’Toole is conducting a ten weeks’ 
course at his New York studio for piano 
teachers. 

Constance Eisenberg, ten-year-old pianist, 
has several solo engagements. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The Choral 
Society of Atlantic City, organized by Ed 
ward Garrett, will give its first concert, a 
program of Bach and Brahms, in the Vernon 
Room of Haddon Hall on February 27. This 
is a new kind of venture here in the presen- 
tation of the finest choral music, and Mr. 
Garrett is hoping to prove that if the work 
is well done Atlantic City will accept this 
music as enthusiastically as any other city. 
Mr. Garrett, who is also a concert pianist, 
teacher and voice coach, has assembled an 
excellent personnel of singers for his new 
organization. . 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
the Coral Baker Studios in operatic arias 
and duets, assisted by a string quartet in a 
four-hand performance of Mozart’s second 
symphony, made up an interesting program 
at the Parker-Gardner Music Salon, Janu 
ary 25. The art of singing as taught by 
Coral Baker was well represented through 
out in the varied vocal offerings. Miss 
Baker is a sister of the New York com 
poser, conductor and teacher, Pearl Adams 

n. t. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—John Er 
skine, writer and lecturer as well as pianist, 
appeared as the soloist with the Kalamazoo 
Symphony Orchestra, January 17, when the 
regular monthly concert of the orchestra was 
presented 

Erskine’s outstanding number was the 
MacDowell concerto for piano in D minor. 
He also played a Bach-Albert prelude, chor- 
ale and fugue and the Andante from the 
Brahms symphony No. 1 At the conclu 
sion of his number he was greeted with an 
ovation from the audience of 2,500 people 
who heard him. In a short speech he paid 
high tribute to the Kalamazoo Orchestra and 
its contribution to the musical development 
of the commun ity and music in general 

lhe orchestra’s numbers included Slavonic 
Dances (Dvorak), On the Steppes Fiaoe.. 
din), Valse de Concert (Glazounoff) and 
Les Preludes (Liszt). 

Following the concert a_ reception 
given in honor of Mr. Erskine at the new 
Civic Theater, which was attended by five 
hundred. persons. D. D. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Rosette Anday, 
in coming to this city under Walter 
fritschy’s management, brought proof 
well liked in Europe. Her 
was most suited to the well 
chosen program that included works by Mar 
cello, Carissimi, Donizetti, a group 
by R. Strauss and several numbers in Eng 
lish The dramatic Schubert Erlkénig was 
especially well sung 

Paul Kochanski, a favorite violinist in 
Kansas City, again demonstrated his skill to 

higl audience when he played a 
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ner. Flight, Kochanski’s descriptive num- 
ber dedicated to Col. Lindbergh, which has 
been heard here twice before in his concerts, 
had to be played a second time. The Brahms 
waltz also had to be repeated. Pierre Lubo- 
shutz was most satisfactory at the piano and 
had many heavy responsibilities during the 
evening, especially while playing the accom- 
paniment to Szymanowski’s La Fontaine 
d’Arethuse. 

Mendelssohn’s_ oratorio, St. 
given by the choir at St. Paul’s Church in 
honor of the saint’s day. This oratorio, 
which is given each year under Clarence D. 
Sears, had as soloists Gladys Cranston, so- 
prano; Gladys Huebl Smith, contralto; Ed- 
win Letson, tenor ; and W. E. Grimmer, bari- 
tone. The work was given with orchestral 
accompaniment and a chorus of seventy 
voices. 

During the intermissions between the re- 
peated showings of a short film explaining 
the making of etchings by Frank W. Ben- 
son at Epperson Hall, Mrs. Frederic C. 
Shaw, organist, and Helen and Isabel Curdy, 
pianist and violinist, gave short musical pro- 
grams. 

For their 


Paul, was 


third sonata recital Lucile 
Vogel-Cole and Carroll Cole played most 
satisfactorily César Franck’s work in A 
major, Handel’s sonata No. 3 in G minor 
and a Brahms viola sonata. 

William Harms, artist-student of Josef 
Hofmann at Curtis Institute in Philadelphia, 
whose engagements have included many 
eastern cities, recently played at Teachers’ 
College, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Two Kansas Citians, Rev. Dr. Andreas 
Bard, author, and Prof. Julius Osiier, com- 
poser, have united their efforts in the pro- 
duction of an opera entitled The Bride of 
}agdad, which is to be given early in Feb- 
ruary. All voices and musicians are to be 
taken from local talent, the principal parts 
to be sung by Grace Nelson McTernan, Mar- 
guerite Blaine, Freda Draper, Cliff Cline, 
Joseph Meyer and Russell Rizer. 

The Grecian Andrea 
Kyros, was brought to Kansas City by the 
Heart of America Chapter of Ahepa and to 
an audience composed mostly of his coun- 
trymen, sang a number of his native folk- 
song and bass airs. An aria from La Juive, 
sung in costume, proved to be the most suit- 
able number for Mr. Kyros’ voice. Joe Lef- 
kowitz, violinist, and Clarence Brady, ac- 
companist, who assisted Mr. Kyros, are from 
the Kansas City-Horner Conservatory. 

The local chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon pre- 
sented Mrs. Caroline Thomas, violinist, in 
their morning musical program for January. 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto, assisted. 
Mrs. Thon.as selected numbers by Kreisler 
and his arrangements of Mendelssohn, 
Wieniawski and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Mrs. 
Herbert Trueman gave good accompaniment 
at the piano. Mrs. Havens’ contribution to 
the program was an interesting song cycle 
by von Fielitz, Schoen Gretlein. Mrs. Sam 
Roberts accompanied Mrs. Havens. 

Lillian Evanti, negro soprano, gave an in 
teresting concert in the Grand Avenue Tem- 
ple before an audience composed mostly of 
wd race. Powell Weaver was Miss Evanti's 
accompanist. Although billed as a_lyric- 
coloratura, Miss Evanti was more successful 
in the sustained, dramatic numbers such as 
a spiritual. Lord, 1 Want to Be, and- Moz- 
art’s The Violet. 

During the January programs given by 
the Kansas City Musical Club, artists pre 
sented were Lester Hardine, baritone; Carl 
Douglass. violinist; Russell Rizer, tenor; 
Richard Canterbury, pianist ; Harold Sproul, 
haritone. and Helen Smith, Mrs. John R. 
Tames, Dorothy Kimmell, Freda Draner and 
Mrs. Larry K. Whyte, artists from different 
local studios 

Hans C. Feil. organist at the Independence 
Boulevard Christian Church, who has given 
222 concerts on semi-monthly Sunday after- 
noons, had as his soloists during January 
Wiiliam Traub, bass, and a violin trio com- 
posed of David Courtnev, Helen Dittemore 
and Henry Stevan; Shirley Gibson was the 
accompanist. 

Geraldine Henthorn, young dramatic so- 
prano, who has been quite successful in re- 
cent local entertainments, gave a song recital 
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at Grand Avenue Temple which showed that 
her voice is developing and that she is now 
more able to produce accurately her inter- 
pretative ideas. John Galbraith, violinist, 
assisted and Elizabeth Puckett was the ac- 
companist. 

Pierre Pinchik, tenor cantor, gave an in- 
spired recital in Ivanhoe Temple under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Hebrew School. Mr. 
Pinchik’s voice is well schooled and his de- 


votional attitude lent much to the success of 


his recital. Also on the program appeared 
Ben Fryzer, violinist at the Kansas City- 
Horner Conservatory, and Sylvia Tell, head 
of the dance department of the school, who 
did a Russian dance in costume and later ap- 
peared with her ballet of twenty in an inter- 
pretation of Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody. 

A sacred concert was given by the Lyric 
Art Club, Henry Gorrell, director, at the 
Holy Rosary Church. Assisting artists were 
Mrs. Frederic C. Shaw, organist, and Joe 
Lefkowitz and Ben Fryzer, violinists. Solos 
were sung by Rose Ann Carr and John 
Wahlstedt. 

For a Victor Herbert memorial concert an 
entire evening’s program was devoted to his 
music by the Kansas City Orchestral Train- 
ing School, N. De Dubertis, director; the 
Erhnman Singers, Walter Ehrnman, di- 
rector, and the Dorothy Perkins Dancers. A 
short address was given by Prof. Charles S. 
Skilton of the University of Kansas. The 
number of entertainers on the program 
totaled over 175. 

Seth Parker and his Jonesport neighbors 
in their return engagement again played toa 
capacity audience. 

Arthur Fultz, director of 
Supervision in Kansas City, has a large en- 
rollment at his School of Hymnody, which 
meets every Sunday afternoon for the pur- 
pose of becoming better acquainted with the 
origin, style and present day —s of 
hymns. Pr. 


Church Music 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—T. Carl Whit- 
mer, prominent Pittsburgh composer-pianist, 
appeared in lecture recital under the aus- 
pices of the Zeta Kappa Psi, at the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women. The choice of 
Wagnerian Opera as a subject proved de- 
lightfully informing and interesting, eliciting 
hearty approbation. * 

William Oe¢ctting’s compositions were 
broadcast from KDKA, and included two 
songs for contralto, sung by Viola Karlson 
Bergerson; an anthem, Christ is Risen, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Bronwen James, soprano; 
Margaret Estep, contralto; William Kott- 
man, tenor, and A. H. Hulbert, bass. Oet- 
ting, who is a director of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute, played the accompani- 
ments and contributed his own concert study 
in G major for piano. 

Hazel Peck Speer, pianist, gave a piano 
recital at Carnegie Lecture Hall, playing 
Fuga (Pasquini); Andantino (Rossi); so- 
natas by Scarlatti and Brahms, and groups 
of works of Godowsky and Chopin. 

The Y. M. and W. H. A. Choral Society, 
Harvey Gaul, director, in its first concert 
of the season, presented a balanced list of 
works embracing several that were heard 
in Pittsburgh for the first time. — were 
a cantata, The Singers (Gaul); Carry Me 
‘long (Foster-Nevin) Sahknovsky’s The 
Plume Grass, and Wake Thee Now Dearest 
(Deems Taylor). Commendable incidental 
were sung by Madeline Kahn Lewis 
Dorothy Darling Scott, contraltos ; 
Zimet, Bess English Himelblau, and 
Jeanette Clasky, sopranos; Samuel Wolf, 
tenor, and Max Franklin, baritone. Meri- 
torious accompaniments were provided by 
Mrs. A. Leonard Balter. 

The Chicago Symphony, directed by Fred- 
erick Stock, played one of the most impres- 
sive concerts ever heard in this city, winning 
tributes of demonstrative applause. The pro- 
gram included Passacaglia and Fugue in a 
minor (Bach-Stock); seventh symphony 
(Beethoven) ; La Mer (Debussy) and The 
Fire-Bird Suite (Stravinsky). 

The Yost String Quartet played a request 
program at the second concert of its series, 
assisted by Viola Bergerson, contralto. The 
list of works included Haydn’s G minor 
quartet op. 74, No. 3, and the D major quar- 
tet op. 18, No. 3 (Beethoven). Mrs. Berger- 
son gave the first Pittsburgh presentation 
of three delightful English songs of the 
17th century by Thomas Greaves, Thomas 
Bateson, and Richard Nicholson, accom- 
panied by the quartet. 

Caroline Hilmer, contralto, appearing in 
debut recital presented an excellent program, 
disclosing talent, ability, and inherent 
dramatism. If the vocal response was not 
commensurate in volume to the driving im- 
pulses animating her entire performance, 
there was quality and discretion. Earl Mit- 
chel was an artistic accompanist. 

The annual election of the Musicians Club 
was held at Webster Hall, and the follow- 
ing officers were installed: Earl Truxell, 
president; J. C. Volkwein, vice-president; 
A. L. Demmler, secretary; W. K. Steiner, 
treasurer. Directors chosen were Messrs. 
Rentz, Dorrington, and Benswanger. The 
guest of the occasion was Dr. Charles Hein- 
roth, who soon departs after twenty-five 
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IN OPERA COMIQUE 


KURTIS BROWNELL, 
tenor, artist-pupil of Francis Rogers, won 
Naumburg Musical Foundation prize last 
Pet and in consequence “we his recital 
debut at Town Hall, New York, January 
26. Mr. Brownell sang part of his program 
at Mr. Rogers’ studio on January 24, when 
George Newton, bass, another Rogers pupil, 
also offered arias and songs. Mr. Brownell 
is singing tenor roles this season with the 
New York Opera Comique, among them 

that in La Vie Parisienne. 








years of service at Carnegie Institute as 
organist and director of music, 

Mathilda Flinn presented her artist pupils 
in the Pittsburgh premiere of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s White Enchantment, and 
specially arranged program of Cadman 
songs. In the former work the parts were 
sung by Charlotte Shallenberger, Margaret 
Estep, Edward Dunbar, James Achtzehn, 
and Joseph O’Brien. 

Successful contestants at the Pittsburgh 
Eisteddfod, held by the Welsh Club, were 
Anna Mae Miller, Elizabeth Lloyd Kirk- 
patrick, and Mildred Cunningham. Miss 
Miller was awarded first prize for the con- 
tralto solo and Mrs. Kirkpatrick shared 
honors with Mrs. Cunningham in the so- 
prano duet, I Waited for the Lord (Men- 
delssohn). The winners are members of the 
Pittsburgh Studio Club which is under the 
direction of Reese R. Reese. 

A two-piano recital was played at the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute by John Austin 
Holland and William H. Oéetting, assisted 
by Samuel Kliachko, cellist, and Sara Kli- 
achko, accompanist. The program comprised 
talian Concerto (Bach-Bauer) ; Symphonic 
Piece for organ and piano (Clokey); The 
Masked Ball (Palmgren); March Militaire 
(Schubert-Bauer) and cello pieces by Bach, 
Ravel, and Goens. This was the 1100th 
Institute recital. 

Guy Maier entertained a large audience 
of young people with a musical travelogue 
that was replete with interest. Preceding 
the slide-illustrated journey he played a 
group of Mozart works which he invested 
with individuality of style, limpidity of tone 
and rare lyricism. Then followed the stere- 
opticon journey. Concluding came Debussy’s 
ballet, The Box of Toys, artistically per- 
formed and effectively illustrated by quaintly 
drawn and colored slides. Interpolated re- 
marks by Maier told the story of the dolls, 
their trials and joys, and the love triangle 
of the pulchritudinous Fifi, the wooden 
soldier, and the villainous Pulcinello. 

Benno Rabinoff, violinist, was the guest 
soloist of the third concert of the Y. M. 
and W. H. A. major concert course. His 
offerings were sonata in E (Bach-Kreisler) ; 
La Folia (Corelli-Kreisler) ; Symphonie 
Espagnole (Lalo); a group of shorter 
works, and the Witches Dance (Paganini). 
Of pronounced talent and a not inconsider- 
able technical proficiency, his playing evinced 
discrepancies, the correction of which would 
establish him as an outstanding player. It 
must he admitted that Rabinoff owns ability 
- greater potentialities than was evidenced 

1 his performance. Nevertheless his play- 
ra was warmly applauded. Bertha Rich 
accompanied, 

The Aiello Trio, comprising Rose Aiello, 
violin; Alice Martin, cello, and Evalina 
Palmieri, piano, presented a recital of 
chamber music works in the Hotel Schenley 
Ball Room, playing trios of Mendelssohn, 
Tschaikowsky and Chausson. 

The Workingman’s Saengerbund of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh branch, gave a concert in the 
Northside Carnegie Hall. Casper P. Koch, 
organist, and Matthias Kamer, tenor, were 
the soloists, and Hans Glomb and Richard 
Hartmann, the directors. 

The Student Orchestra of the music de- 
partment of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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RECORDED STRING QUARTETS 


Chamber Music Recordings Cover Vast Scope of Classical, 
Romantic and Modern Music—Discs of the Flonzaley 
Quartet’s Playing of Schubert’s Opus 161 Published 
by Victor—Honegger Again 
By RICHARD GILBERT 


No less a music lover than Robert Louis 
Stevenson once declared that the freedom it 
conferred upon a man to have his own string 
quartet and his own yacht was the chief, in 
fact the real advantage attached to the 
possession of great wealth. And Compton 
Mackenzie, novelist, Scotch patriot and en- 
terprising editor of The Gramophone ( 
don) says: “Without claiming that the 
gramophone will soon discredit the utility of 
riches, it may be argued that with all the 
recent improvements on the technical side of 
recording [sic: this was written before the 
advent of electrical registering devices] and 
in the quality of the music recorded, the 
gramophone is already a kind of private 
string quartet, and is likely in the near future 
to become an almost completely adequate 
substitute.” 

When Mr. Mackenzie wrote his excellent 
and challenging essay on the Gramophone 
and Chamber Music, which one finds begin- 
ning on page 488 of Cobbett’s Cyclopedic 
Survey of Chamber Music, vol. 1, he showed 
keen vision by foreseeing the abundance of 
quartet records which subsequently have been 
inserted into the many phonograph cata- 
logues—not to mention the plenteous array 
of discs of ensemble music employing other 
combinations. For, when W. W. Cobbett’s 
monumental tomes appeared, Mr. Mackenzie 
was actually obliged to place an addenda at 
the conclusion of his eight-page account 
wherein he had sufficient reason to speak of 
newly discovered microphone methods and 
the Beethoven centenary with its effects on 
the disc library—particularly in recording 
twelve of the sixteen immortal quartets. 

x * # 

The Beethoven centenary in 1927, as Comp- 
ton Mackenzie points out, gave the recording 
companies an opportunity to publish a large 
amount of chamber music. There can be no 
question that the twelve quartets played by 
the Lener String Quartet and published by 
Columbia did more to familiarize the aver- 
age music lover and a portion of the ordinary 
public at large with chamber music than any 
musical enterprise ever undertaken. Since 
that date other ensembles, particularly the 
Capet and Rosé Quartets, have supplied the 
remaining four Beethoven quartets and, 
recently, the grand fugue, op. 133, played by 
the Leners, brought the list to one hundred 
per cent. So that now the listener, even 
if not possessing riches sufficient for the pat- 
ronage of a string quartet, may enjoy—with 
da capos of his own choosing—every single 
work of Beethoven in the string quartet form. 

“. oe 

Mozart and Haydn have not fared badly: 
the former’s G major (K387), D_minor 
(K421), E flat major (K428), B_ flat 
(K458), C major (K465), D major (K575), 
and F major (K590) string quartets are 
available through the black magic of the 
phonograph disc, while the father of the form 
is represented by an even dozen recorded 
works. Dittersdorf, Dalyrac and Boccherini, 
among Eighteenth Century composers, are in 
the phonograph catalogues with a work each. 
Seven of the fifteen quartets composed by 
Franz Schubert may be heard either com- 
pletely or, in an instance or two, fragmen- 
tarily, played by the Deman, Musical Art, 
London, Budapest, International and Flon- 
zaley Quartets. And this brings me to a 
current release of importance. 

* * * 
Victor 

Schubert’s op. 161 quartet is, perhaps, the 
finest of the fifteen. In its formal construc- 
tion, its romantic boldness and extended pro- 
portions, there is revealed a bold rush of 
musical ideas, in many respects unparalleled 
in quartet literature. Why it was avoided 
by the recording companies during the 1928 
centenary, remains a mystery to me. Per- 
haps this is in keeping with the history of 
the work: it was published a quarter of a 
century after Schubert’s death. He wrote 
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the quartet in 1826, taking only ten days for 
the labor. On February 21, 1828, he offered 
it in vain, together with the D minor quar- 
tet and several other compositions, to Schétt 
at Mayence. Schubert died a few months 
later. The Flonzaley Quartet, although sev- 
eral years disbanded, now provides us with 
a magnificent reading of this delectable work. 
The records first published in England some 
time ago are now available in a Victor al- 
bum (set No, M-118) in seven parts; Men- 
delssohn’s canzonetta from his op. 12 quartet 
occupies side eight. 

Since the Flonzaley farewell recordings of 
Brahms, Mozart, Dohnanyi and Smetana 
quartets have emanated from the Victor and 
H.M.V. storehouses, one wonders what re- 
cordings, remain to be released and when we 
shall have them. This illustrous foursome 
has erected its own imperishable monument : 
the Flonzaley interpretations remain to be 
heard by generations as yet unborn. 

* * * 

Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Arriaga y Bal- 
zola, Borodin, Dvorak, Franck, Grieg and 
Verdi quartets may be heard from splendid 
recordings by foremost ensembles. De- 
bussy’s lovely G minor work is available in 
several interpretations of which, I believe, 
the Capet Quartet (disbanded since the de- 
cease of its leader, Lucien Capet) supplies 
the best. Numerous modern works have 
been engraved by the Amar-Hindemith, Bo- 
hemian, Capet, Krettly, London, Marie Wil- 
son, Paltronieri, Rafael, Roth and Virtuoso 
Quartets. A list of these seldom heard, 
present-day works might be informative: 
Bela Bartok, op. 17 (Polydor) ; Arnold Bax, 
G major (National Gramophonic Society) ; 
Frank Bridge, Three Idylls (Dom. Colum- 
bia); Ernst Dohnanyi (H.M.V.); Gabriel 
Fauré, op. 121 (French Columbia); Stan 
Golestan, A flat (French Columbia) ; Tibor 
Harsanyi, first quartet (French Columbia) ; 
Paul Hindemith, op. 22 (Polydor); Arthur 
Honegger, Ist quartet (French Columbia) ; 
G. Francesco Malipiero, Stornelli e Ballate 
(National Gramophonic Society); Darius 
Milhaud, second quartet (French Columbia) ; 
Maurice Ravel, F major (Victor); Igo 
Stravinsky, Three Pieces (French Colum- 
bia) ; Joseph Suk, B major, op. 11 (Poly- 
dor); Eduardo Toldra, Vistes al mar 
(Spanish H.M.V.): Joequin Turina, La 
oracion del torero (Spanish H.M.V.) 

* * * 


Columbia 

Following the publication of Pacific 231 as 
conducted by Arthur Honegger himself, this 
company indulges further in the cause of the 
modernist by repressing the Odéon record- 
ing of Rugby. This symphonic movement is 
on disc No. G-68018D. Honegger proves 
himself an able manipulator of an orchestra; 
he extracts the robust and masculine utter- 
ances abiding in the complexities of the foot- 
ball piece in a healthy and endurable fashion. 
In Pacific 231 Honegger evokes by purely 
musical means a picture, alienated from all 
literary suggestion, presenting a machine 
tearing full speed ahead with all the grandeur 
of modern machinery extolled, without a 
single concession to program music and with- 
out recourse to the puerile manner of imi- 
tative music. Thus he achieves the tour de 
force of expressing in sound that special 
drunkenness which is the lyric quality of 
speed. Rugby presents an entirely different 
problem, although Honegger solves it by 
somewhat similar means; as a piece of de- 
scriptive music it is as successful as Pacific 
231. But as a monument of pure tonal 
beauty and a marvelously lucid example of 
fine contrapuntal virtuosity and a work in 
which craftsmanship, realization of form, 
great rhythmical interest and fugal develop- 
ment reign supreme, it is more completely 
and economically realized than the locomo- 
tive piece. Rugby is the most inspired of the 
many modern works branching out of the 
so-called “sporting theme,” which emanates 
directly from Le Sacre du Printemps and is 
exemplified by such works as Sports et Di- 
vertissements (Satie), Promenades (Pou- 
lenc), Train bleu (Milhaud), Bicycle sonata 
(Elliott) and Honegger’s own Skating Rink, 
Pacific 231 and Horace Victorieux. 


New Head of Boston Orchestra 
A late news dispatch states that Bentley 
W. Warren, a Boston lawyer, has been 
elected president of the Boston Symphony 
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Orchestra, succeeding the late Judge Fred- 
erick P. Cabot. 


New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 19) 

Albeniz’s music to Leyenda as danced by 
La Argentina was a signally effective num- 
ber. The same composer’s score to the 
Cuban Rumba, interpreted by the artist with 
amazing vitality and distinction, also cap- 
tured the favor of the audience. A Spanish 
conception, Castilla, also by Albeniz, again 
demonstrated La Argentina’s mastery of 
rhythm, gesture, and original costuming. 


Just returned from an 
extensive European 
tour, the American 
two-pidno team, Stell 
Andersen and Silvio 
Scionti, gave their 
Town Hall recital (Sunday afternoon) for 
an audience which numbered many prominent 
musicians of the metropolis. 

The diverse program listed two first per- 
formances in New York, prelude, adagio 
and fugue in B minor, by Martini-Gargiulo; 
and Theme with Variations, by Martucci. 
Also played were an arrangement by Guy 
Maier of Bach’s Sicilienne; Bach’s Minuet, 
arranged by Doebber; Ravel’s four short 
sketches, entitled Ma Mére l’Oye ; two pieces 
by Infante (Ritmo and Gracia) ; and a final 
group composed of Rachmaninoff, Moussorg- 
sky and Pattison works. 

The piano pair distinguished themselves 
with musically poetic interpretations, pre- 
cision, and authority. Their tone had unity 
of depth and penetration. Their perform- 
ance showed careful preparation and con- 
formity of thought and musicianship. The 
new Martini-Gargiulo work (arranged by 
Victor Saar) was unusually successful and 
won much applause. The pianists admirably 
displayed the spectrum of tonal colors at 
their command. 

The Theme and Variations by Martucci 
is excellent pianistically, but musically rem- 
iniscent of Chopin, Liszt, and de Falla. 

Miss Andersen was the recipient of many 
bouquets and both she and Mr. Scionti were 
recalled to the platform many times. 

Popular, gifted, and at 


Mischa Elman 
the top of his powers, 


Mischa Elman returned to New York last 
Sunday at Carnegie Hall and overjoyed his 
admirers with the exhibition of violin art 
and musicianship that remain convincingly 
eminent. 

His program offered Handel’s sonata, A 
major; sonata, B flat (No. 15), Mozart; 
Largo, Gluck-Ries; concerto, Glazounoff ; 
Contredanses, Beethoven-Elman; nocturne, 
D flat, Chopin-Wilhelmj ; Hungarian Dance, 
Brahms-Joachim; Ballade and Polonaise, 
Vieuxtemps. 

Elman’s performances have a deeply ap- 
pealing ripeness. He plays with mastery, 
control, temperamental response, tone of 
beautiful texture, and complete facility and 
brilliancy of bow and fingers. He is one of 
the altogether satisfying exponents on the 
violin. 

Serene interpretation marked the two son- 
atas; the concerto was an uncommonly 
warmly felt delivery; the shorter pieces had 
much charm, piquancy, and finish. 

No audience could have given an artist 
more devotion and favor than Elman received 
and his thanks were expressed by a number 
of encores which he added to his scheduled 
program. 


Other Concerts of the Week 
Figueroa Ensemble, Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 25, Barbizon-Plaza Salon. 
John Goss and the London Singers, 


Stell Andersen 
and 


Silvio Scionti 


Mcn- 
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day evening, January 25, American Women’s 
Association. 

Cantor Rosenblatt, Saturday 
January 30, Steinway Hall. 

Hazel Griggs, piano recital, Sunday after- 
noon, January 31, The Barbizon. 

Young Judaea, benefit concert, 
evening, January 31, Metropolitan 
House. 


evening, 


Sunday 
Opera 


Chicago Opera Visits 


Boston 
(Continued from page 5) 


In addition, the usual contingent of artists 
that have appeared here in the past came 
down with few changes. The conductors 
include Roberto Moranzoni, Egon Pollak, 
Emil Cooper and Frank St. Leger. The 
stage management is in the expert hands of 
Otto Erhardt. 

The performance of Tosca on the opening 
night revived the excellent memories of the 
Chicago forces in previous performances of 
this work. Of the trio of important roles, 
those of Tosca and Scarpia were assigned, 
as in the past, to Claudia Muzio and Vanni- 
Marcoux, while Charles Hackett was new 
to Boston as the ill- starred Cavaradossi. 
Mme. Muzio’s presentation is superb, for it 
is based not only on glorious singing but 
on a subtly underlined character delineation. 
Vanni-Marcoux’ portrayal of Baron Scar- 
pia is one of the wonders of the operatic 
stage. In fact, one meets its equal rarely 
on the legitimate stage. 

The expectant opera-goer viewed with 
some apprehension the announcement of Mr. 
Hackett in the tenor role, for he had done 
nothing but light lyric roles here pre- 
viously. 

Charles Hackett vested the role of Cava 
radossi with the illusion it requires to make 
the character vital, and his singing had its 
customary and numerous virtues. The bal- 
ance of the cast was capable. 

Roberto Moranzoni conducted with em 
phasis on the drama itself, and with a 
tendency to obscure the lyricism of Puc 
cini, so that the singers on the stage were 
not always clearly heard. The singing of 
the chorus and the general ensemble was 
excellent. The audience was most enthusi- 
astic, interrupting the performance several 
times with applause. 


Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 15) 


to her enactment. Vocally, the newcomer 
scored undeniably, with ample volume, much 
emotional coloring, dramatic breadth, and 
completely artistic molding of text and music. 
She contrived a powerful climax in her final 
scene with Wotan. 

Melchior’s Siegmund is another visual joy, 
for his stature and ardent acting make the 
character truly heroic and poetical. The 
German tenor delivers the music admirably, 
with a wealth of feeling, tone, artistic in 
sight, and exceptional Wagnerian style 

Michael Bohnen gave his familiar Wotan, 
well sung and portrayed, even if excessive 
in action and detailed “business.” Gertrude 
Kappel (Briinnhilde the week before) was 
in good voice as Sieglinde. Karin Branzell 
repeated her rich toned, intensive, and epi-‘ 
cally drawn characterization as_ Fricka. 
=r Tappolet functioned as Hunding. 
a Valkyries were Mmes. Manski. Von 

Essen, Wakefield, Bourskaya, Wells, Divine, 
Besuner, and Flexer. Artur Bodanzky con 
ducted a high planed performance with de- 
votion and spirit. 
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DAILY PRESS (Newport News, Va.), 

A highly enjoyable program of songs in Italian, 

presented before the Woman’s Club at the Warwick Hotel yesterday 

dramatist and singer, uses all three talents in her perf 

She has a genuine contralto voice of unusually 

. Her enunciation in 

she possesses abundant volume of tone 

Her vocal performance was worthy of praise throughout 

from each other, even in rapid passages, despite her heavy type of voice | 
Added charm was given by her artistic recitation of an English translation of each 

of her foreign language songs before she sang it. | 
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Her tones stood out distinct 
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Vienna 


(Continued from page 5) 
missed singers. He no doubt feels with them, 
but had to let them go. 

Another, more fundamental question turns 
up. Is the current policy of the Staatsoper 
a wise one? The new tendency is to “cut 
expenses”—to cut them by dismissing com- 
paratively expensive singers with good 
drawing-power, and to keep new, compara- 
tively expensive singers out. This theory 
is on the face of it wrong. 

The right way is just the opposite: to 
have singers who are comparatively dear 
but absolute box-office magnets. It is a 
case of economy in the wrong place and 
direction. The effects of it will soon be felt. 
The Vienna Opera, properly handled and 
properly endowed, could be a fruitful in- 
vestment in attracting foreigners and tour- 
ists, as indeed it had been of late years. At 
present despite the reduced prices of seats 
at the Staatsoper the audiences are said to be 
the smallest in the history of recent decades. 

A CoMPROMISE 

Without means to give new productions 
and to restage the older operas, Clemens 
Krauss has filled the gap by giving a revival 
of Johann Strauss’ Gipsy Baron. The big 
German opera houses have long ago re- 
sorted to operetta as a means of attracting 
the public. The Vienna Opera alone has 
not, up to now, stooped to this seeming and 
dire necessity. Only the operettas of Johann 
Strauss, classics of their type, have been 
admitted by way of compromise within the 
tradition-laden realms of our Temple of 
Art. 

The Gipsy Baron, by the way, is not a 
newcomer at this house. It was previously 
revived as recently as six years ago. Selma 
Kurz and Marie Jeritza used to sing Saff, 
the dreamy gipsy maid. This time it was 
Pauly, who is not born for the role. 
Franz Vélker, though not happy in appear- 
ance, sang the romantic tenor lover, and 
sang him brilliantly, also acting with vigor 
and abandon. 

Josef Krips, “as  guest-conductor, ap- 
peared for the first time at the desk of the 
Vienna Opera. He is one of the innumer- 
able German “Generalmusikdirektoren” who 
are actually Viennese, and is holding at 
Karlsruhe the post once filled by Felix 
Mottl. Though an operetta is hardly a true 
touchstone for the merits of a conductor, 
Krips proved himself to be a leader with 
plenty of “go” and Viennese “swing.” 


Rose 


ExtTrEMES ToucH 

The Gipsy Baron was perhaps the first 
operetta to aspire to grand opera manners. 
Of the living operetta writers, none has 
followed that road more clearly than Franz 
Lehar. His Schén ist die Welt (a revised 
edition of Endlich Allein, which more or 
sss failed at the Theater an der Wien, 
Vienna, eighteen years ago) is now running 
at the same house. Two operatic singers, 
\dele Kern from the Staatsoper and Hans 
Heinz Bollmann from the Berlin Opera, are 
doing the two principal roles, and with Lehar 
himself at the desk, this new-old piece is a 
“oe success. 

But how have the mighty fallen. One 
day prior to the premiére of the Lehar oper- 
etta, the same house, the Theater an der 
Wien, gave a special orchestral concert to 
celebrate the anniversary of the first per- 
formance of Beethoven’s violin concerto, 
which had received its first hearing at the 
same theatre exactly 125 years ago. Sieg- 
mund Feuermann played the great work, and 
Robert Heger conducted the Eroica Sym- 
phony. It was an impressive celebration on 
historic ground. Yet, with due respect to 
the eminent Franz Lehar, it is a far cry from 
Beethoven's concerto to Schén ist die Welt. 
Times change, and we with them. 


less 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

Clemens Krauss has succeeded the late 
Franz Schalk as conductor of the Staatsoper 
Chorus’ annual concerts. He gave a produc- 
tion of Bachs B minor mass, which was 
deeply impressive and authoritative, and 
meant for him a double triumph as conductor 
and as director of an opera house that boasts 
so marvellous a choral body. 

Emil Sauer, who has said Farewell so 
often (and his friends hope he will continue 
do so for many more seasons to come) came 
forward as a composer once more, after a 
long interval. He played his own concerto 
in E m‘nor, with Robert Heger as conductor 
of the orchestra. It was Schumann, I be- 
lieve. who coined the term “Kapellmeister- 
musik.” Sauer’s concerto falls under the 
heading of “Pianistenmusik’’: it is the prod- 
uct of a pianist who knows and loves his 
Liszt, and who reverently follows his idol as 
a composer. 

At an orchestral concert, 
Polish conductor. gave the “premiere” of 
what he called Children’s Pieces by Ravel. 
Those who came curious to hear a new Ravel 
work, were disappointed to find that it was 
good old Mother Goose, heard here dozens 
of time before. A singer called Eleonore 
Vega sang Ernest Bloch’s Psalms at the 
same concert. That was a real premiere for 


Adam Szpak. 
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Vienna, or would have been, had the singer 
been more audible. 


Leonora CorTEz PLays 


Leonora Cortez, who had been obliged to 
cancel her last Viennese recital owing to in- 
disposition, returned after an absence of sev- 
eral months and again gave an exhibition of 
brilliant pianism. Beethoven’s sonata op. 27, 
No. 1, besides Schumann, Chopin and Rach- 
maninoff, graced the program, and at the 
close Miss Cortez electrified her audience 
with as brilliant a performance of Strauss’ 
waltz, Man lebt nur einmal (in Tausig’s ar- 
rangement) as any born Viennese pianist 
would be able to give. 

Another American pianist, Julian de Gray, 
revealed himself as a young artist of the 
modern, sensitive type, with a strong leaning 
to modern music and an eminent ability to 
“put it over.” Stravinsky’s sonata and 
Ravel’s Valses Nobles et Sentimentales were 
delivered with conviction and imagination, 
and Beethoven and Chopin found young 
de Gray no less at home in the classic and 
romantic realms. 

Two Swiss pianists, Peter Speiser and 
Franz Josef Hirt, played with success. Hirt 
indeed was one of the most interesting new- 
comers of the season. He is an artist of the 
“thinking” type, intellectual, yet gifted with 
all the technical mastery of his instrument. 
He played modern music exclusively 
(Honegger, Schoeck, Debussy), and his con- 
cert was fascinating from beginning to end. 

Artists OLp aND NEw 

Daisy Kennedy, the radiant, returned to 
Vienna, the scene of her studies, after many 
years, still a fine violinist and a beautiful 
woman. Beauty and talent combined, also 
are represented by Martha Wiesenthal, a 
young offspring of ‘the famous dance dynasty, 
herself formerly a dancer and now a violin- 
ist of constantly developing powers. Frida 
Herzberg Blatt, the third woman violinist to 
appear here lately, has made enormous for- 
ward strides and is now an accomplished 
artist in her field. Wolfgang Schneiderhan 
is no longer a child wonder, but one of the 
best among the younger violinistic genera- 
tion. 

J. Ricard Matas, evidently Spanish, dis- 
closed himself as a cellist of worth. The 
outstanding figure among the recent new cel- 
lists, however, was Benedetto Mazzacurati. 
His is a beautiful tone free from the cumber- 
some heaviness so often found in cellists, a 
splendid musicianship and a notable sincerity 
of delivery. With the concertos of Haydn 
and Dvorak, Rudolf Nilius conducting, Maz- 
zacurati had fine success. 

Two Viennese singers ‘presented unusual 
programs. Jella Braun Fernwald sang con- 
temporary composers ranging from Debussy 
to Daniel Ruyneman, Joseph Rinaldini, Erich 
Wolfgang Korngold, Josef Marx (and fur- 
ther to the extreme left wing), Schonberg, 
Wellesz and Paul A. Pisk. It was an inter- 
esting program, presented with real musi- 
cianship and with a big, brilliant contralto 
voice. Marie-Louise Hauser, also a contral- 
to, gave exclusively songs with obbligato 
violin and viola (from Buxtehude to Brahms 
and such contemporaries as Artur Willner 
and Ernst Kanitz) with a sensitiveness and 
refinement that were a joy to the hearers. 


Dale Smith Touring Scotland and 
England 


Lonpvon.-—Dale Smith, English baritone, 
has recently completed a tour of engage- 
ments throughout Scotland and the north of 
England, commencing with the Police Con- 
cert at Hawick. He went north to Dun- 
fermline for a recital of British songs. His 
program ranged from Tennyson’s Maud Cy- 
cle, set by Dr. Arthur Somervell, to folk- 
songs of the British Isles. Before singing 
his Scottish folk-songs he apologized to his 
audience in case his English accent were 
detected. but the applause was so sponta- 
neous that the singer was forced to give 
innumerable encores before the listeners 
were satisfied. 

Smith next travelled further north to In- 
verness for a miscellaneous program, in- 
cluding a group of German Lieder; thence 
to Bridge of Allan (famed for being the 
inspiration of the old English folksong, By 
the Banks of Allan Water). Here he split 
the program with Pouishnoff, pianist, shar- 
ing also eaually in the enthusiasm of the 
audience before whom he was appearing for 
the second consecutive season. 

The baritone then caught the night train 
south in order to fulfill engagements at the 
English spas, Buxton and Macclesfield be- 
fore returning to London. GS << 


Merle Alcock Sings in Winnipeg 


Haensel & Jones received this telegram 
from Fred Gee. concert manager of 
Winnipeg, Canada, following Merle Alcock’s 
appearances there on January 11 and 14: 
“I wish to express appreciation of the splen- 
did recitals given by Merle Alcock Monday 
and this evening. Both audiences were most 
enthusiastic, the artist being compelled to 
add extra numbers to -each programmed 
group on both evenings. There was a large 
audience tonight, although weather condi- 
tions were extremely bad.” 
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ENGAGED FOR WAGNERIAN 
FESTIVAL IN PARIS 


Schrecker photo 
FRIDA LEIDER, AS ISOLDE, 
in Tristan and Isolde, for two performances 
of which, in addition to two appearances as 
Kundry in Parsifal, she will sing at the 
Wagnerian festival to be held this spring in 
Paris, France. Mme. Leider has also been 
reengaged to sing all the Wagnerian soprano 
roles for the entire season at Covent Gar- 
den, London. 








Mojica a Feature of 


Havana Season 
Stokowski and Copeland Also 
Appear 


Havana, Cupa.—Success was won here 
by Jose Mojica of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
who gave several concerts in the Teatro Na- 
cional and Auditorium Theatre. His pro- 
grams included operatic airs as well as 
popular songs, all tastefully suited to his 
voice and style of singing. He had sold out 
houses two days before each recital. His final 
appearance was over the air, through station 
CMC of the Cuban Telephone Company. 
Mojica is expected to fulfill return engage- 
ments in Havana shortly. 

We have enjoyed the broadcastings from 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
(Boheme, Dona Juanita, Norma, etc.) but 
we regret very much the frequent interrup- 
tions of the announcer who sometimes pre- 
vents us from listening to the music. Why 
not omit this inartistic situation, especially 
when La Boheme, Rigoletto, Tosca, Aida 
and Traviata are broadcast, because we do 
not need any instruction about the music or 
the librettos. Both are too ‘familiar to need 
any explanation. 

On January 24 the Philharmonic Society 
of Havana was conducted in part by Leo- 
pold Stokowski. George Copeland was the 
soloist. A detailed report of this perform- 
ance will be published at a later date. 

The contest being held by station CMQ, 
managed by José Fernandez, will close Feb- 
ruary The contestants must make, from 
the titles of the operas Lucia, Traviata, 
Tosca and Parsifal, the last name of a great 
tenor and a great soprano, using only fifteen 
letters for both names. The prize will be 
a complete collection of electrical recordings 
from Cavalleria Rusticana, together with a 
year’s subscription to the Musical Courier. 

ein aiiiaaiaccnete R. M. 
Heloise Dues: Pevnseceds. 
Activities 

Lonpon.—Heéloise Russell-Fergusson, ex- 
ponent of Hebridean folksongs, has spent a 
useful holiday in Scotland after her European 
tour. She has continued her study of the 
Gaelic language, in which she is already 
proficient. The artist resumed her profes- 
sional activities with a recital in Appin 
(Scotland), and on January 31 reappeared in 
London at an all-British concert organized 
by the Ballet Club under the patronage of 
the Duchess of Atholl, the Duchess of Mont- 
rose and other leaders of English “= 


Norena Scores Success at 
Paris Opera 


Lyon (FRANCE).—Eidé Norena, soprano, 
of the Paris Opera, scored success here as 
Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust. Her singing 
and acting were much admired. Norena is 
to sing La Bohéme on January 15 and Juli- 
ette on the 17th. On January 23 she begins 
her Monte-Carlo season in The Tales of 
Hoffmann. DS 
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“SINGING ACTOR’’ OF THE METROPOLITAN 
PLEADS FOR NEW APPROACH TO MUSIC 


Edward Johnson Speaks to a Lad Who Aspires to Become a 
Professional Musician 


When Verdi delivered his suggestions on 
the art of singing to the Italian Government, 
which had_ been mourning the passing of 
bel canto in Italy, he caused consternation in 
the ranks of opera singers everywhere. The 
master demanded not only superlative vocal- 
ism but he proposed that a singer be grounded 


EDWARD JOHNSON 


in all the seven arts, that he should be a re- 
pository of wisdom on literature, drama, 
poetry, painting, and, we suspect, contem- 
a rtd politics. 

Edward Johnson is one of today’ s embodi- 
ments of Verdi's “ideal singer.” Singer, art- 
ist, perpetual student, and philosopher, Ed- 
ward Johnson has met the exactions of 
Maestro Giuseppe. 

As an Anglo-Saxon intruder into strictly 
alien domains, Johnson has been compelled 
to re-create himself, like every other Nord 
aspiring to master the measures and cad- 
ences of Dante, Petrarco, Rossini, Donizetti 
and Verdi, in the land consecrated to beauti- 
ful singing. In this recreative process John- 
son not only proved that the metamorphosis 
was possible for an eager Canadian lad, but 
he so mastered the absorption process that 
in later years he has been able to transform 
himself with almost equal facility into a 
Gallicized Pelleas, Romeo or des Grieux. 
Complete absorption, that was his one secret ; 
a whole-souled penetration into the thought, 
spirit and rhythm of the alien—only to 
Johnson there is no such word as alien, 
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carrying as he does the universal passport 
of the initiate school of art. 

With these thoughts in mind we ap- 
proached the midtown apartment of the 
Metropolitan artist. In this sequestered re- 
treat, in the heart of the metropolis, he 
works and practices and studies—and thinks, 
for Johnson is that kind of a man. (On 
second thought we begin to fear we may 
damage the fame of a tenor by revealing the 
intimate fact that a popular singer thinks, 
but we shall chance it.) 

The personality of the tenor known to 
Italian multitudes as “Eduardo Giovanni” 
and the cosmopolitan opera and recital artist 
known as Edward Johnson, is at once re- 
flected in his speech. He apologized for a 
slight delay. 

“A nineteen year old youngster has been 
here with his mother, for a little seance. He 
was undecided about a musical career and 
his mother asked me to talk to him,” ex- 
plained Mr. Johnson. 

“What did I tell him? I simply tried to 
find out how much in earnest he was. A 
musical career is outwardly so alluring that 
many are attracted into the field without a 
real self-proving. 

“Almost every day I hear some roman- 
ticist say, ‘It must be ideal to be a tenor 
in opera—’ and then that person will go 
on to tell of the delights they believe are 
inescapable with the successful career of an 
opera tenor. 

“It is difficult to explain to such persons, 
as I did to that embryo professional musi- 
cian, that a career as a singer, or instru- 
mentalist, is an unending, unrelenting geo 
Of course, there are delightful triumphs, i 
fact plenty of compensation for the unceas- 
ing ‘work, but between these peaks of per- 
sonal victories are wide gaping valleys to 
be traversed. 

took pains to explain the hardships to 
this young man and to tell him that he should 
not definitely lay out a ‘professional’ career 
for himself. The glamorous side of music 
leads too many into professionalism. Our 
students take up literature and English in 
our schools and colleges without necessarily 
becoming professional writers. In the same 
spirit our coming generation should ap- 
proach music, purely as a cultural subject, 
alongside the sciences and the humanities. 
Why have they been artificially segregated ? 

“When that youngster—so I told him 
actually burns with the idea that he belongs 
to music, and music belongs to him, then 
only is he ready to embrace a professional 
career. The long dreary stretches of the 
apprenticeship which must exist in every art, 
will test the staying-power and resolution 
of the candidate. If he has been drawn to 
music simply for the lure of the acclaim, 
the glamor and the dollar I pity him!” 


We discussed opera as an art organism., 


“Opera is normally ‘artificial,’” he com- 
mented, “therein lies its beauty and per- 
manence. For realism, for veracious detail 
we read modern books and attend the play. 
In opera we find refuge, we re-live in all 
the panoply of the past for which many of 
us have such a nostalgia. 

“A friend was disparaging Meyerbeer’s 
L’ Africana, so I tried to make him under- 
stand this viewpoint, so that he could sense 
the significance of Meyerbeer as the pioneer 
of ‘grand’ opera and realize the historical 
position of the work in the gallery of music. 

“For, you see, we can visualize the epochs 
of the primitives, of the Florentine, Sienese, 
the Flemish, the French schools of painting, 
because we may walk at any time into an 
art gallery. Opera has no such easy ad- 
vantage ; consequently we are likely to lose 
our perspective and impatiently pronounce 
an opera as ‘dated,’ without considering the 
place of that opus in the esthetic and histori- 
cal development of man. 

“Here we are lukewarm about Puccini’s 
Girl of the Golden West. In Italy La Fan- 
ciulla is demanded numerous times during 
the season. That is a typical example of 
our romantic flights into the fantasy and 
dream-world of opera. On this side of the 
water we know that cowboys do not act that 
way. What seems absurd to us-as realists 
becomes sublimely true and impressive to 
the outlander who dwells in a remote civili- 
zation. He must sublimate his own image 
in song and beauty. For that is the gospel 
of song everywhere, in the theaters of the 
lyric drama or the halls of the recital: 
beauty, undying beauty which penetrates the 
human breast instantly.” 


Hans Hess Has Civic Music 
Engagements 


Hans Hess gave a cello recital jn the 
Mason City (Ia.) Civic Music Association 
series on January 19. On January 22, he 
was heard at Greensburg, Pa., and on Janu- 
ary 25, at Adrian, Mich., both Civic Music 
Association courses. 
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MUSICAL 


DeLamarter Leads Chicago 
Orchestra in Stock’s Absence 


Assistant Conductor of Chicago Symphony Pleases Audience 
With His Program of Gaiety—Sacred Concert at 


St. Patrick’s—St. 


Olaf Choir Heard 


Again—Recitalists of Note 


Cuicaco.—Witile Dr. Frederick Stock is 
having a brief midseason vacation, Eric De- 
Lamarter is conducting the Chicago Sym- 
phony concerts, and acquitting himself ad- 
mirably. The first program under the as- 
sistant conductor’s leadership was that of 
January 26, and it was played with gaiety, 
enthusiasm and sparkling spirit. The pro- 
gram was refreshing in that it contained the 
music of Rameau’s Suite from Dardanus, 
Haydn’s C major symphony (Le Midi), 
Richard Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegal, Deems 
Taylor’s Through the Looking Glass and 
Tschaikowsky’s Capriccio Italien. 


Barre-Hiiti’s Sonc REeciTar 


Barre-Hill, Chicago Civic Opera baritone, 
was heard in recital by a large audience at 
the Civic Theatre, on January 24, under the 
direction of Bertha Ott. This young Amer- 
ican baritone’s rise has been meteoric and 
the success which critics predicted for him 
at the time of his recital debut has come to 
him abundantly. For his concert here he 
chose an unusual and interesting program, 
which served to display his fine voice. His 
listeners applauded enthusiastically and con 
tinually asked for encores. Isaac Van Grove 
lent admirable support at the piano. 

FLORENCE STAGE 

An interesting newcomer was introduced 
at the Playhouse on the same afternoon in 
the person of Florence Stage, an American 
pianist, who toured in seven European coun- 
tries in three months and made a deep im 
pression on her audiences. She is youthful, 
has abundant talent, and plays the piano in a 
most convincing manner. She had listed for 
her first group the Mendelssohn prelude and 
fugue in E minor, two Couperin numbers 
and the F sharp minor sonata of Schumann, 
which was all we were able to hear. 


Don CossacK MALE CHoruUsS 

Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus 
gave two concerts at Orchestra Hall on 
January 22 and 24, both of which were ap- 
plauded by large audiences. Under their 
versatile leader, Serge Jaroff, the Don Cos- 
sacks gave vigorous, stirring performances 
of two entirely different programs. Such 
striking contrasts, such fervent, sonorous 
tone, such finish with which their singing is 
replete, make a Don Cossack program a 
source of keen pleasure. They were féted 
by the listeners at both concerts. 


The 


GRISHA GOLUBOFF 

Another child violin prodigy, Grisha Golu- 
boff, appeared in a concert which was given 
for the benefit of the Hebrew Theological 
College at the Civic Opera House. Others 
on the program included Frida Savini, so 
prano;. Alexander Kipnis, basso; Cantor 
Mordecai Hershmann; and the Civic Opera 
Orchestra, under the direction of Leo Kopp. 


St. Patrick's Cuurcu CONCERT 

A sacred concert on January 24, at St 
Patrick's Church, given for the benefit of 
charitable activities of the parish, enlisted 
the services of the choir of the church, un 
der the direction of Dr. J. Lewis Browne. 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, and Phillip Abbas, cellist, 
were guest artists. The concert was highly 
successful both financially and_ artistically, 
and the audience was so enthusiastic that it 
forgot the concert was being given in a 
church and applauded the participants. 

Dr. Browne led his choir through some 
admirable singing of numbers by Rhein 
berger, Mendelssohn, Grieg-Mutter and ex- 
cerpts from Gallia. Cyrena Van Gordon, 
with c'arity and tonal warmth, sang an aria 
from Wagner's Rienzi, the Ave Maria of 
Bach-Gounod and songs by Schubert, Gretch- 
antnoft and Rachmaninoff. Mr. Abbas played 


cello and viola da gamba numbers, with the 
assistance of Dr. Browne at the organ. 
Sr. Ovar Cuore 

Of the art of a capella singing, St. Olaf’s 
Lutheran Choir stands as an illustrious ex- 
ponent. It gave a concert at Orchestra 
Hall, on January 26, under the direction of 
F. Melius Christiansen, once again present- 
ing music with that ethereal beauty of tone 
and technical excellence which have won it 
so much prominence. 

3EACHVIEW CLUB TWILIGHT MUSICALE 

On January 24 William Miller, tenor, was 
the guest artist at the Beachview Club Sun- 
day Twilight Musicale. 

RAIsSA AND RIMINI IN CONCERT 

Orchestra Hall was filled to its last seat 
for the concert given by Rosa Raisa and 
Giacomo Rimini on January 27, for the Rosa 
Raisa Scholarship Fund, which enables 
promising talent to pursue musical studies 
abroad. At the present time, three young 
ladies are studying in Europe; two, voice 
and opera in Italy and one, piano in Vienna. 

Raisa proved as fine a concert singer as 
she is an operatic artist. Her program was 
well built and included songs by Scarlatti, 
Monteverdi, Paisiella; an interesting group 
of Russian folk songs; English numbers in- 
cluding two by Chicago composers—Olga 
Menn’s Lullaby and Leeds Mitchell's Twi- 
light—A Southern Song, by Landon Ronald 
and Hills, by Frank La Forge. Mme. Raisa 
also sang Traume by Wagner; Elegie by 
Massenet; and Standchen by Strauss. Be- 
sides giving many encores, Mme. Raisa sang 
a duet with her popular husband, Rimini. 
This was Pastorale, by Saint-Saéns. 

Giacomo Rimini’s contributions to the pro- 
gram consisted of an aria from Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro, (an opera, by the way, 
in which he will appear next month at the 
San Carlo Opera of Naples); Adelaide by 
3eethoven: Handel’s Dance Song; the aria 
from Mehul’s Ariodant ; Moussorgskv’s Song 
of the Flea; and Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
serenade. Like Mme. Raisa, Rimini was in 
glorious voice and they both delighted their 
innumerable admirers by their clear delivery 
and fine phrasing. The concert as a whole 
was pronounced one of the musical events of 
the season. 


DELAMARTER CoNpUCTS ORCHESTRA; 
GIESEKING. PLAYS 

As soloist at the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chester concerts of January 28 and 29. Wal- 
ter Gieseking scored. Plaving the Mozart 
concerto in C with that delicacy, simplicity 
and clarity which reflects the great artist. he 
carried away his listeners. His brilliant »c- 
count of the Strauss Burleske Fantasie, 
which aroused the auditors to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm, brought the pianist out in- 
numerable times in acknowledgment. 

Besides lending the soloist admirable sup- 
port, Eric DeLamarter conducted the or- 
chestra through magnificent readings of 
Moussorgsky’s fantasy, A Night on the Bald 
Mountain; Miaskowsky’s seventh svmphony ; 
and Strauss’ Dance of the Seven Veils, from 
Salome, and the love scene from Fuersnot. 
On this occasion DeLamarter accomplished 
perhaps his greatest achievement as con- 
ductor of the orchestra. 

La ARGENTINA 

Argentina, the incomparable, appeared for 
the first time this season at Orchestra Hall, 
on the evening of January 29, when she 
once again fascinated a large and distin- 
guished audience through her vital, captivat- 
ing personality and dancing. There were 
new dances, new music and new costumes to 
delight her innumerable Chicago followers, 


COURIER 


and La Argentina, in vivacious mood, never 
was more exquisite. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


The regular Saturday afternoon recital, 
January 16, in Kimball Hall was presented 
by the American Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Herbert 
Butler. The soloists on this occasion were 
Gaylord Browne, violinist; George Sopkin, 
cellist; Helene Rahn, soprano and Adele 
Broz, pianist. Lela Hanmer, winner of first 
place in the Butler conducting class contest 
led the overture to Rienzi of Wagner for 
the closing number of the program. 

Don Ashford, student of the conservatory 
piano department, presented a program of 
Liszt compositions before the Women’s Lit- 
erary Club at New Orleans, La., on New 
Year’s Day. Mortimer Scheff, another piano 
student, was soloist at the eleven o'clock mu- 
sicale at the home of Marie Morrisey Keith, 
January 6. 

Harriet Price, contralto, artist student of 
Edoardo Sacerdote, will be the artist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the 
concert of January 26. Miss Price will sing 
the aria Divinites du Styx from Alceste by 
Gluck and the group of Sea Pictures by 
Elgar. This young artist was awarded first 
place for appearance with the orchestra in 
the recent contest conducted by the Amer- 
ican Society of Musicians. 

Frances Day Armstrong, who received her 
Bachelor of Music degree last June, has 
been engaged as supervisor of music in the 
high schools at Delat, O. 

Henry Jackson, who has been a piano stu- 
dent at the conservatory for a number of 
years, was the assisting soloist with the Chi- 
cago Civic Orchestra on January 17. Mr. 
Jackson was heard in Bach’s second concerto. 

Marjorie Benzler, former student of Kurt 
Wanieck of the American Conservatory fac- 
ulty, has been engaged as teacher of piano 
at Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Miss. 

The following students of the voice de- 
partment have recently been engaged for 
teaching positions: Sister Mary Judith, head 
of the voice department, St. Mary’s Coflege, 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Sister Mary Bertrand, 
head of the music department, Convent of 
St. Vincent de Paul, Chicago; Sister Mary 
Eugene, head of the music department, 
Mercy High School, Chicago. 

Esther Goodwin of the voice department 
presented her students in recital at the con- 
servatory on January 21. 

Doris Wittich, student of Rudolph Reuter 
of the American Conservatory, has been on 
a tour a large part of this season as accom- 
panist and assisting soloist with Lazzari, 
Klinova, Gerville and Harry Farbman. She 
is booked for coming tours, which will last 
for several months. Adele Broz, also a stu- 
dent of Mr. Reuter, recently played a recital 
for the Rebecca Lodge, Chicago, and for 
the Allerton Hotel Series. 

Esther Goodwin, contralto, and John Thut, 
tenor, students of Charles La Berge, were 
soloists in a return engagement with the 
Euterpean Chorus of Beverly Hills, Ill., Jan- 
uary 17. 

Dorcas Bame, soprano, student of Edoardo 
Sacerdote of the American Conservatory 
faculty, was presented in a song recital at 
the Georgian Hotel in Evanston, IIl., Jan- 
uary 17. 

Luella Gaede, piano student of Mae Doell- 
ing Schmidt, will be the guest artist for the 
Allerton Hotel musicale, February 7. 


Cuicaco Musica CoLiece ActTIvITIES 


Blanche Barbot was guest of honor at the 
Opera Day luncheon given by the Southern 
Woman’s Club of Chicago at the Drake 
Hotel on January 14. A delightful program 
was arranged by Beulah Mayher, music 
chairman. Marie Healy, soprano, artist 
pupil of Frantz Proschowski and Blanche 
Barbot and Roy Archer, bass, also pupil of 
Miss Barbot, sang two groups of songs. 

J. Arthur Edmunds left last week for 
Columbus, O., where he will open his voice 
studio. Mr. Edmunds recently appeared as 
guest artist at the Broad-Lincoln Hotel, 
Columbus, and over WCAH of that city. 

Virginia Vanderburgh, pupil of Edward 
Collins, will give a recital at the Three Arts 
Club on February 7. 

Lorena Anderson, 
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VISITING CARD OF GENERAL 
GOURAUD, 
the military commander of Paris, sent to 
Tito Schipa after the tenor had been made 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. On 
the card the General has written “With 
my felicitations to the chevalier.” 








Isaac Van Grove, appeared on the program 
of the Woman's Club of Postal Service at 
their dinner at the Stevens Hotel, January 
19. Miss Anderson was accompanied by 
Miriam Mims. 

Stanley Kaspar, pupil of Lillian Powers, 
played a program of piano selections before 
the Vivace Club of the Morton Junior Col- 
lege on January 15. 

The monthly program given by pupils of 
the preparatory department again drew 
a capacity crowd to the Little Theater of 
January 22. These programs are an impor- 
tant factor in securing the child’s interest 
and enthusiasm for music. A minimum of 
twenty children appears on each monthly 
program, thus fostering the competitive in- 
stinct. These public recitals in the Little 
Theater Recital Hall, the honor roll system, 
and awarding of diamond, gold and silver 
medals is an incentive to the child that are 
valued in terms of apparent progress by the 
pupil, development of self-confidence which 
help them to realize the advantages of study. 

Bernice Caine, pupil of Mme. Cole-Audet, 
and winner of the Cunard Steamship Line 
scholarship for a trip to Europe, played a 
group of piano selections for the Blue Island 
Woman's Club on January 19. 

Edith Reeves, pupil of Edward Collins, 
will give a recital before the Elburn Women's 
Club on February 8. 

Alexander Joseffer, pupil of Rudolph Ganz 
and Mollie Margolies, played with the Josef- 
fer String Quartet at the Cordon Club on 
January 10. 

Pupils of Mary W. Titus of the voice fac- 
ulty will be active during the next few 
weeks. Helen Cook, soprano, is to sing in 
the operetta, Oh Doctor, which the Hinsdale 
High School is giving in February; Louise 
Juhnke, mezzo-soprano, will sing for the Phi 
Kappa Mothers’ Club program at the North 
End Woman’s Club on February 6; Ray- 
mond Anderson, tenor, took a prominent 
vocal part in Mississippi Minstrel given in 
Portage Park on January 14 and 15. Ruth 
Kinast, soprano, also a pupil of Mrs. Titus, 
is soloist at the Church of Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

Stanley Kasper, pianist and pupil of Lil- 
lian Powers, again appeared with his trio in 
the grand ballroom of the Sherman Hotel on 
January 31. 

CotumBIA ScHoot Notes 

The Columbia School recital hall is to be 
the scene on February 23 of a recital by 
Clara Matter, pianist, and Florence Thomas, 
soprano. Miss Matter is a senior in the 
class of Helen Frish Cunat and Miss Thomas 
is doing graduate work under the president 
of the school, Arthur Kraft. 

Several members of the faculty are to give 
recitals in the near future. The first of these 
will be on March 1, when Mary Curry-Lutz, 
pianist, and Grace Parmele, soprano, will 
give a joint recital. Other recitals contem- 
plated are one by Marie Briel, pianist, and 
Evelyn Wienke, soprano, which will be fol- 
lowed later by a joint recital by Margaret 
Conrad, violinist, and Ruth Tegtmeyer, 
pianist. « 

Robert Macdonald, director of the school, 
has planned the mid-year examinations in all 
departments for the week beginning Febru- 
ary 8. He will have the assistance of sev- 
eral members of the collegiate faculty. 

Ludwig Becker has begun weekly re- 
hearsals with the Columbia School Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in preparation for the con- 
cert to be given in Kimball Hall, February 
19. The instrumental soloists are all from 
the academic departments of the school, and 
the voice department will be represented by 
Esther Friend, soprano, a student of Dud- 
ley Buck, and Violetta Simeonova, contralto, 
from Louise St. John Westervelt’s class. 
The Columbia School Chorus, under the di- 
rection of Miss Westervelt, is also holding 
its weekly rehearsals and their annual con- 
cert is scheduled for Kimball Hall in March. 
The soloists are both members of the faculty 
and include Clifford Bair, tenor, and Robert 
Sheehan, pianist. 

The Evanston branch is arranging recitals 
to be given in Lyon & Healy Hall in Evan- 
ston. The program will be entirely by pupils 
studying in this branch. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE ISSUES 
SUMMER MASTER SCHOQL CATALOGUE 


The Chicago Musical College has just 
issued its Summer Master School catalogue 
for 1932. The attractive book contains 
many announcements that should prove valu- 
able to prospective students and teachers. 
For the first time in the history of the college 
the Summer Master School will be divided 
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into éhree sessions: the first, opening on 
May 16 and ending on June 25; the second, 
(major session) from June 27 to August 6; 
and the third, between August 8 and Sep- 
tember 17. 

The Chicago Musical College, nationally 
and state accredited, belongs to the National 
Association of Schools of Music and its 
academic courses are conducted by faculty 
members of Loyola (Chicago) University. 
Credit for these subjects is issued by the 
university. All classes are held in the Chi- 
cago Musical College, which is an extension 
centre of Loyola University. The officers 
of administration are Rudolph Ganz, direc- 
tor, who will be absent from the second and 
third sessions; Carl D. Kinsey, president; 
Leon Sametini, vice-president; Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, vice-president; Edythe Kinsey, 
secretary; and Wesley La Violette, acting 
director from June 27 to September 10. 

The faculty is a formidable one, though 
mention is made here of only the most 
prominent teachers. In the piano depart- 
ment there are Maurice Aronson, Viola 
Cole-Audet, Julia Lois Caruthers, Edward 
Collins, Rudolph Ganz, Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Max Kramm, Alexander Raab and C. Gor- 
don Wedertz. In the voice department are 
found the names of Aurelia Arimondi, Arch 
Bailey, Herman Devries, Rose Lutiger Gan- 
non, Nelli Gardini, Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
Frantz Proschowski, Graham Reed, 
Magnus Schult, Delia Valeri, (who re- 
turns to the Chicago Musical College as 
guest teacher), and Isaac Van Grove. 

In the violin department are Max Sischel, 
Maurice Goldbiatt, Leon Sametini and 
Michael Wilkomirski. The harmony, com- 
position, counterpoint, orchestration, canon 
and fugue department includes the names of 
Gustav Dunkelberger, Mr. La _ Violette, 
Laura D. Harris, Jane Waterman, Frank- 
lin Madsen and Nellie J. Moench. The 
repertoire-interpretation classes will be 
taught in the voice department by Mr. Pro- 
schowski and Mme. Valeri; Messrs. Same- 
tini and Wilkomirski, violin ; and Messrs. 
Ganz, Gunn and Raab, piano. 

The teachers normal courses will be un- 
der the direction of Mr. Proschowski and 
Mme. Valeri for voice; Messrs. Ganz, Gunn, 
Raab, and Collins, Mme. Caruthers, Mollie 
Margolies and W. Otto Miessner, piano; 
Messrs. Sametini and Fischel, violin. The 
opera classes are headed by Messrs. Devries 
and Van Grove; history of music, by 
Messrs. Madsen and Dunkelberger ; public 
school music and class instruction in band 
and orchestra instruments, band and orches- 
tra conducting, school band and orchestra 
organization, by Mr. Miessner and Oscar 
W. Anderson. The school of the theatre, 
dramatic art and expression will have many 
teachers besides Walter Pyre. Other courses 
are church and choral music, directed by 
Mr. Wedertz; music criticism, by Mr. Gunn; 
public school music, by Mme. Moench and 
Mr. Miessner; drawing and correlative art, 
by Jewell Baker ; creative music instruments, 
by Mmes. Moench and Baker; concert, ly- 
ceum and chautauqua, by Mabel L. Howatt; 
Dalcroze eurythmics, by Paul Boepple, who 
has recently come to this country to take 
charge of music direction of the Dalcroze 
System in New York; music appreciation 
by Margaret Streeter ; dancing, by Cecille 
Jean Barnett; classes in accompanying, 
(voice, violin and opera) headed by Mr. 
Van Grove. The improvising classes will 
be directed by Frederick Schlieder. Other 


classes will be given in solfeggio, ear train- 
ing, accoustics of music, piano tuning, piano 
ensemble and _ string, ‘saxophone, clarinet, 
cornet, trumpet, harp, French and Italian. 
FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
In order to encourage talented musicians, 
a number of teachers in the Summer Master 
School offer free scholarship after competi- 
tive examinations. Scholarships will be 
available with Messrs. Gunn, Raab and Col- 
lins in the piano department ; Mr. Proschow- 
ski, Mme. Valeri, Messrs. Reed, Van Grove, 
and Devries in voice; Mr. Sametini in viol- 
lin; and Charles Demorest in concert and 
movie picture organ. Applicants entering 
the contests for these scholarships should 
apply early for a special form containing the 
rules and regulations of the competition, 
which when filled out should be returned to 
the Chicago Musical College. Only fifty 
applications will be accepted for each 
teacher. Two examinations will be held for 
the scholarships, the preliminary examina- 
tions being set for June 19 and 20. The 
final examinations take place January 23-24. 
Artists’ RECITALS 
T hrough the summer session, recitals will 
be given by artist members of the faculty 
and artist students of the school. 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT CONCERT 
The annual commencement exercises and 
concert will take place at the Chicago Opera 
House, June 22, The program is to be giv- 
en by the winners of the Steinway grand 
piano, the Lyon & Healy grand and a valu- 
able old Lyon & Healy violin. The Chicago 
Musical College Orchestra will provide the 
accompaniments for orchestral numbers. 
Degrees, diplomas, scholarships and prizes 
will be conferred. 
StTupENT DorMITORIES 
For the convenience and comfortable ac- 
commodation of students the Chicago Musi- 
cal College provides furnished dormitories. 
Considerable space in the building is also 
given to the library and reception room. 
FRATERNITIES 
Seven different fraternities, of which four 
are national, are represented at the Chicago 
Musical College. 
DEGREES 
Pages of the summer catalogue are de- 
voted to the requirements necessary to ob- 
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tain bachelor and master degrees and teach- 
ers’ certificates. Certificates of credit, 
diplomas and degrees are recognized by the 
boards of education and state examining 
boards throughout the United States. 


Coming League of Composers 
Concert 


The League of Composers will offer the 
second concert of the Composers Series at 
the French Institute, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 7. The program features composers 
of Czecho-Slovakia, Soviet Russia, Italy and 
Austria, and consists of a string quartet 
(Mario Bruschettini), performed by the 
Perolé Quartet; suite for violin and cello 
(Erwin Schulhoff), by Naoum Blinder, vio- 
linist, and Evsei Beloussoff, cellist; songs 
and a Legend for cello (Alexandre Mosso- 
low), Ray Porter Miller, soprano, Olga de 
Stroumillo, pianist, and Mr. Beloussoff; 
piano pieces by Paul Pisk, Joachim Stut- 
chewski and Egon Wellesz, played by Gabri- 
ella Pessl. 


Perfield to Speak at Y. M. H. A. 


Effa Ellis Perfield will give a talk on 
rhythm for the Society of Music and Applied 
Arts at the Y. M. H. A. Auditorium in New 
York City on February 7. Teachers and 
students are welcome. 
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Los Angeles Orchestra 
Interests Varied Tastes 


Rodzinski Presents Well Balanced 
Programs—Other Programs 
Enjoyed 
Los ANGELES, CaAL.—Repertoire and _ bril- 
liance of performances at the seventh concert 
Philharmonic Orchestra assured new 
for Conductor Rodzinski and his 
responding ensemble. It was an 
stir the student, the seeker after 
and the lover of vocal wealth and 
singing. The latter was pro- 
Anday, Hungarian soprano, 
and strong emotional deliv- 
demonstrative plau- 


of the 
ovations 
superbly 
event to 
novelties 
authoritative 
vided by Rosette 
whose artistry 

ery moved hearers to 
dits. 

For the student Dr. Rodzinski had chosen 
the eighth symphony of Beethoven. The 
adventurer along untrodden paths of music, 
followed him appreciatively through Elgar’s 
introduction and allegro for strings. The 
four-some in this work was _ repre- 
sented by the Bartlett-Frankel Quartet, 
Sylvain Noack, Antony Briglio, Emile Ferir 
and Nicholas Ochi-Albi, all members of the 
orchestra. 

Two other first hearings occurred when 
Dr. Rodzinski presented Ravel’s Suite Le 
Tombeau de Couperin and Escales by Jaques 
Ibert. While the Los Angeles maestro gave 
a fine reading of the Beethoven, yet he was 
more in his element during these French 
scores in which he combined a fine touch 
with engaging resiliency of phrasing and 
radiant color effects. 

Miss Anday sang Handel's Dank, Sei Dir- 
Herr, and the lament of Eurydice from 
Gluck’s Orfeo with nobility of tone and deep 
feeling. That she is just as compelling a 
stylist in newer works was proven during 
Hugo Wolf’s Mignon, Er ist’s and the love 
aria from Samson and Delilah by Saint- 
»aens, 

"ALI 

At an earlier concert, 
under Dr. Rodzinsky, provided an_ all 
Tschaikowsky program. Following a charm 
ing reading of the Nutcracker Suite, Kayla 
Mitzel gave a captivating, reading of the vio- 
lin concerto. Dr. Rodzinski climaxes the 
concert with a stirring performance of the E 
minor symphony. The high-brows may have 
“outgrown” this Russian music, but there 
are enough high-hearted listeners in this city 
still being swayed by these Slavic strains 

Delightful singing was enjoyed at the 
Theatre Mart, where Luis Alvarez, Spanish 
tenor, was presented by his mentor, Bertha 
Vaughn. This pioneer musician has a num- 
ber of fine voices and artistic singers to her 
credit, and Senor Alvarez’ successful appear 
ance proved that though voices may be 
born, vocalists are made by dint of tuition 
and application. 

Cahnon Luboviski, for five years the fea- 
ture violinist of KNX, continues his Sun 
day night recital series of rarely heard son- 
atas and concerti. In Claire Mellonino, pian 
ist, he an exceptional collaborator in 
accompaniments and soli. 

Good pedagogy was revealed also 
Alexander Kosloff presented 
young pianists in joint recital 


solo 


TSCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM 


the Philharmonic, 


has 


when 
a group of 
The work of 
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Alexandra Grow, Dorothy Rankin and 
James Haraszthy proved that there is no 
end of budding talent. John Knox, baritone, 
assisted, and evinced fine talent. He is a 
brother of Edith Knox, assistant to Alex- 
ander Siloti in the piano department of the 
Juilliard Music Foundation in New York 
City. 
Doris KENyon’s PROGRAM 

Singing of a different order, but artistic 
and enjoyable was again evinced by Doris 
Kenyon, screen actress, in her second pro- 
gram of Lyric Silhouettes. This event took 
place under the Behymer Management and 
attracted a large audience and even more 
notables from Hollywood than the first con- 
cert of the Thespian. Miss Kenyon’s his- 
trionic ability comes in good stead. She 
acts with subtle and poignant feeling the 
dramas she conceives in the course of an 
unusually versatile folk-song repertoire. It 
ranges from Elizabethan and Old Japanese 
lyrics, to German, Dutch, French, Italian, 
Hungarian, Greek and Irish songs. She 
finds convincing impersonations in every in- 
stance and costumes that are gorgeous. As 
in the case of her vocal-mimetic presenta- 
tions, so vocally or in matters of costumes, 
she shows the discretion of a refined and re- 
sourceful artist who gives much, never over- 
does and knows where to restrain expres- 
sion and apparel. She knows the value of 
personality, yet husbands it with a finesse 
that must be calculated minutely, yet does 
not seem calculating. She is a rare in- 
stance of a true actress-singer whom all the 
sophistication of Hollywood has not robbed 
of that naturalness, pre-requisite for folklore 
interpretation. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


Harris, the Los Angeles composer, 
first of six lecture-recitals on De- 
velopment of Melody Before Bach in the 
Public Library. He has compiled a great 
mass of research material in the Library of 
Congress and illustrated his talk with ex- 
cellent plain-chant records. 

These kept your correspondent longer 
than he intended, so that he could hear “9 
the latter part of a recital, given by I. 
Belarski before a capacity audience at io 
Biltmore Music Room. Mr. Belarski had 
the good fortune of being accompanied by 
that eminently artistic pianist, Max ~Rabino- 
vitch. 

Belarski’s is a typically Russian basso 
and he sang a variety of old and new 
Slavic items besides operatic excerpts and 
Schubert Lieder. He has a tendency toward 
sentimentalizing and singing with a rather 
broad manner or projection, yet his presen- 
tations are thoughtful and painstaking. 

Light opera+fans came into their own 
when the Philharmonic Orchestra devoted 
the first of three special Saturday night 
popular concerts to excerpts from works by 
Victor Herbert. The conductor was Arthur 
Kay, long associated with the American 
composer and for several seasons director of 
the Boston Pops in pre-war days. Rose 
Dirman, soprano of this city, was the well- 
liked soloist. 

New officers have 
Angeles County 
ciation. 
Giffen ; 
cording 


Roy 
gave the 


been installed by the 
Music Teachers’ Asso- 
They are president, Frank Carroll 
vice-president, Leona Neblett; re- 
secretary, Daniels; recording 


Los 


3ess 
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secretary, Myrtle E. Woodson; treasurer, 
Maude M. Yates; chairman of finance, 
Claude Purves- Smith ; mempership, Homer 
Grunn; program, Louise Ci: hospitality, 
Gladys T. Littell; auditing, Dr. Charles C. 
Draa; benevolent fund, Anna Ruzena 
Sprotte. Fae Si 


Leon Levy's Children’s Concerts 

Leon Theodore Levy has given two of his 
sixth season of Young Folks’ Symphony 
Concerts at the New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
senior High School Auditorium. The dates 
were December 5 and January 9. Of the 
second concert the New Rochelle Standard- 
Star says in part: 

“Leon Theodore Levy, conductor of the 
Young Folks’ Symphony Concerts, Saturday 
morning presented the second of the sea- 
son’s series of four concerts for young people 
at the Senior High School auditorium be- 
fore one o the largest audiences which has 
attended at any time. 

“The musicians and adults at the concert 
were as interested in the eager response of 
the children to Mr. Levy’s questions as in 
the music itself, and the correctness of their 
answers indicated the educational value of 
the series. 

“Following the Beethoven number Men- 
delssohn’s Spinning Song was played with 
great delicacy and was greeted with such 
warm applause that it was repeated. 

“The next concert of the series will be on 
February 13. The programs, which are de- 
signed essentially for the enjoyment and 
education of young people, are presented 
under Mr. Levy’s baton by professional mu- 
sicians, whom he brings from New York. 
The audience each time has a larger number 
of adults in it, as the concerts appeal equally 
to children and grown-ups and are steadily 
and deservedly growing in popularity.” 


Morris Gabriel Williams Heads 
Oratorio Society 


Morris Gabriel Williams, of Erie, Pa., 
recently directed a chorus of 200 in a con- 
cert given for the benefit of the local milk 
fund. The program included two choral 
numbers from Handel’s Messiah. Soloists 
were Rachael Clough, Mrs. Lamont Feist, 
Ralph Davis and John Connors. Isabel Pat- 
terson was at the piano. A review from 
an Erie newspaper says: “Conductor Morris 
Gabriel Williams was delighted with the 
work of his new organization. The suc- 
cessful program is but a reflection of the 
artistry and gemius of the conductor.” A 
permanent oratorio society, headed by Mr. 
Williams, has been organized in Erie as a 
result of this concert. 


Meisle Sings in Boise, Idaho 


Kathryn Meisle recently gave the first of 
a series of three concerts in the Community 
Concert Series of Boise, Idaho. The Idaho 
Statesman said of the artist: “Miss Meisle 
is of engaging presence, and is the possessor 
of a marvellous voice. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that she has two 
voices, a rich and mellow contralto of great 
lyric beauty ... and a singularly engaging 
mezzo-soprano . . . The entire concert was 
a real treat for starved Boise music lovers.” 
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Chase Artist in Chocolate Soldier 


James Landi, operatic tenor, made his 
debut in the lighter operas when he sang 
the role of Bumerli in The Chocolate Sol- 
dier at the Hecksher Theater, New York, 


JAMES LANDI 


Mr. Landi is a young artist 
over several of the radio 
stations such as WEAI WABC and 
WRNY for the following commercial 
hours: General Motors, Cathedral and Blue 
Diamond. He has also devoted considerable 
time to recital, church and oratorio. 

A few years ago a Metropolitan Ofera 
conductor advised Mr. Landi to study for 
opera. This conductor sent Mr. Landi to 
Miss Chase to study voice with whom he 
has worked ever since. 


on January 28. 
who has sung 


Slinates on Tew 


Vladimir Horowitz played in New York 
for the sixth time this season when he ap- 
peared in the second of his three subscrip- 
tion concerts on January 22 in Carnegie 
Hall. Four of these New York engagements 
were with the Philharmonic. His last ap- 
pearance for 1931-32 will be on February 26 
when he plays an all-Liszt program at Car- 
negie Hall 

The Russian pianist is now on tour. He 
has played at the Lexington College of 
Music, Lexington, Ky., and at Maryville 
College in Tennessee. He is engaged as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
five concerts—February 5, 6 and 8 in Phila- 
delphia, 9 in Washington, and 10 in Balti- 
more. He will interpret the Tschaikowsky 
piano concerto in all of these concerts. 

Persinger in Recital Again 

Louis Persinger gave his second recital 
of this season on January 27 at the Juilliard 
School of Music Concert Hall. Mr. Per- 
singer is a member of the faculty there and 
he is now organizing a — chosen from 
the faculty institute of the Graduate School. 

‘They will be heard later at the Chamber 
Music concerts which are at the Juilliard. 
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Artists Everywhere 











Frederick Baer will be heard in Will- 
iamsport and in Altoona, Pa., the first week 
of March. Current engagements for the 
baritone include Syracuse and Garden City, 
N. Y., Bridgeport, Conn. and Worcester, 
Mass. 

2 @-& 

Richard Crooks will participate in the 
performance of the Bach B minor Mass 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
give at Symphony Hall, on March 27, for 
the benefit of the Pension Fund of the or- 
chestra. Other orchestral dates for the ten- 
or in the spring wilh be as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony and the Cincinnati 
Symphony. 

a 

Walter Giesking, pianist, will present 
his only New York recital at Carnegie Hall 
under the management of Charles L. Wag- 
ner on February 23. 

* * 

Robert Goldsand has been engaged by 
the Wednesday Morning Musical Club of 
Louisville, Ky., for a recital on February 9. 
The Viennese pianist will fulfill this date 
after his Chicago recital and similar appear- 
ances in the State of Ohio. 

i 


John Ingram-Brookes, violinist and 
composer is making his headquarters this 
season in Virginia (the state of his birth) 
giving concerts there and composing as well. 

x * 


Harold Land, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to give a program of songs for the 
Chicago Women’s Club at the Hotel Astor, 
N. Y., on March 21. Emily Harford Avery 
will be the baritone’s accompanist. 

* * 


The Lacille Bethel Chorus, which ap- 
peared at the San Francisco meeting of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs last 
June, was heard in a concert of choral music 
in Newark, N. J., January 25 

ee 


Mary Louise Meeker, contralto, will 
give programs in costume of colonial songs 
written by early American composers. 

*x* * * 


Rachel Morton was heard as Senta in 
Walter Damrosch’s recent presentation of 
the second act of The Flying Dutchman 
over WJZ. 

* * 

Martha Roberts, pupil of W. Warren 
Shaw of Philadelphia and New York, re- 
cently appeared as soprano soloist in a per- 
formance of The Messiah in (Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. Robert Schmitz will play in Carmel, 
Cal., on February 6. The noted French 
pianist will perform the Cesar Franck quin- 
tet with quartet. Schmitz engagements last 
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month were in Los Angeles, Cal.; Ogden, 
Utah; Albuquerque, N. M.; Cincinnati, O. 
(soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra) ; Butte, Mont.; Great Falls, Mont. ; 
and Bellingham, W ash. 

* * * 

Frank Taft, Archer Gibson and F. W. 
Riesberg, organists, have been invited by 
the Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia 
to be guests at the meeting of March 29, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Mrs. Edward 
Philip Linch is president of the club. 


The Tollefsen Trio ote ed before the 
lecture by Governor Cross of Connecticut at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music in Janu- 
ary, and recently at Hunter College, New 
York, where they are to play again next 
month. January 26 ‘they appeared at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Fu- 
ture engagements include the Woman's Club, 
Colonial Daughters, Hotel Bossert, Brook- 
lyn; and the American Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, Hotel Plaza, New York. 

ee ak 


Edward E. Treumann’s artist-pupil, Al- 
exander Henba, recently gave a recital at 
his teacher’s studio, playing three etudes, F 
sharp major nocturne and the A flat ballade 
by Chopin. 

* * * 

Nevada Van der Veer gave a recital 
January 18 for the Gloversville, N. Y., Com- 
munity Concert Course. Her coming engage- 
ments include Cedar Falls and Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa. 

* * * 

Theodore Van Yorx, tenor and vocal 
teacher, presented his Men’s Glee Club of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., (eighty singers) in 
their annual Minstrel Frolic February 5 at 
the high school. The program originated by 
the men is under stage direction of John 
Helmick. 

* * * 

Jeannette Vreeland is to give a recital, 
March 1, at the State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y., on the local Community Con- 
cert Course. 

* ok * 

Claude Warford gave a reception and 

musicale January 15 in honor of Madeleine 
Gaylor, of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 
Mass. The Fralor sisters contributed sev- 
eral duets ; Barry Devine and Henry August- 
son, baritones, sang solos, and ensemble num- 
bers were presented by Marion Callan, Emily 
Hatch and Madeleine Mapes, sopranos ; Alice 
Lorey, contralto; Stanwood Dobbins and 
Louis Marsh, baritones. The next studio 
musicale will take place on February 5, when 
a program consisting of compositions by 
Italian composers will be given. 
* * * 


Ethel C. Ziglatzki, soprano, sponsored 
by the State Federation of Music Clubs, 
graduate of Wellesley College, recently ap- 
peared in Annapolis, Md. “She sang with 
rare sympathy” the Annapolis Evening 
Capitol reported. 





Club Items 


(Continued on page 27) 


the Parto, Parto aria, from Mozart’s Titus, 
Mme. Onegin had the assistance of Mr. 
Amadio in the flute obligato. She also was 
heard in a group of folk songs of Sweden, 
Russia, France and Norway, and entered 
wholeheartedly into the spirit of each of 
them. As encores she gave a German folk 
song and a number in English. Hermann 
Reutter was at the piano for Mme. Onegin 
and showed himself to be a serious and sin- 
cere musician. 

Mr. Amadio aroused the audience to great 
enthusiasm with his impeccable phrasing and 
excellently controlled breath. He over- 
comes with ease the most difficult of tech- 
nical displays of which the flute is capable. 
His program included Romance (Doppler) ; 
finale from concerto in D (Mozart); valse 
in D flat (Chopin) ; Ave Maria (Schubert), 
and Moto Perpetuo (Frank Bridge). Sev- 
eral encores were requested and vont 

N 


Jeritza Soloist at Forthcoming 
Rubinstein Club Concert 


The Rubinstein Club of New York, Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, president, will 
present its second gala concert of the season 
on February 16 in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Maria Jeritza of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company is the soloist, and 
the program also lists choral numbers and 
music by the new Rubinstein Club Orches- 
tra, Dr. William Rogers Chapman, con- 
ductor. Proceeds from the concert are to 
f° to the Orchestra Fund for Musicians. 

ancing will follow the program, and sup- 
per will be served from midnight to one 
o'clock in the Norse Grill. The music ad- 
visory board includes Estelle Liebling, chair- 
man; Clementine de Vere Sapio, Fay Fos- 
ter, Susan S. Boice, May Stone and Gertrude 
*, Cowen. 


Drama Comedy 
At the January 22 matinee meeting of the 
Drama Comedy, Edyth Totten, president, in 
the Hotel Astor, New York, Katherine Fique 


was in charge of the music. She introduced 
Mildred Phillips Greenwood of Atlanta, Ga., 
as the piano soloist, who played pieces by 
Grieg, Soro and Chopin. Ruth Hess Barnes, 
soprano, sang a Verdi aria and songs by La 
Forge and Beach. Arthur van Haelst, bari- 
tone, also sang. R 


Inter-Preparatory Glee Club 
Contest 


The tenth annual inter-preparatory glee 
club contest will be held on February 20 
in Town Hall, New York, under the direc- 
tion of. the Intercollegiate Musical Council. 
Marshall Bartholomew, executive director of 
the council, will conduct. The following 
schools will participate this year: Deerfield 
Academy, the Moses Brown School, Horace 
Mann, Pawling, Peddie, the Riverdale Coun- 
try School, Storm King and the Tome 
School. The judges will be announced later. 


The Simonds to Give Recital for 
Matthay Scholarship Fund 


The local committee of the American Mat- 
thay Association, headed by Richard Mc- 
Clanahan, president of the organization, will 
present Bruce and Rosalind Simonds in a 
recital of music for two pianos on February 
10 in Steinway Hall, New York, the pro- 
ceeds to go to the Scholarship Fund of the 
association. Tickets may be had from the 
box office or any local member of the asso- 
ciation. These include Mary Emerson, 
Cara Burch, Mrs. Franklin P. Adams, Phyl- 
lis Cook, N. Stuart Smith, Marion Carley, 
Alice Kortschak, Fay Ferguson, Fiona Mc- 
Cleary, Rose Raymond, Winifred Howe and 
Isabel Wood. 


Washington Heights Community 
Club 


Amy W. Kingsland, president, presented 
Mitzi Welker, Viennese soprano, with Flor- 
ence McCaffrey at the piano, at the January 
25 meeting of the Washington Heights Com- 
munity Club, McKinley Temple, New York. 
Charlotte Lund, Ruth Trift and Mrs. 
Charles Gregory spoke on current topics. 
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BERTA GERSTER-GARDINI 


Director of 


GERSTER — Sitene 


Celebrated European Musie Center 
heretofore sought by Americans abroad 


Now: STEINWAY HALL, Studie 520 
Phone Riverside 9-6194 
Opera, Concert a Radio repertoire 


in English, Freneti, Italian and Ger 
man languages. 


NORA FAUCHALD 


Management: 
113 West 57th Street 


The Famous School of 


ETELKA 





Haensel & Jones 
New York City 


ARTURO VITA 


Voice Placement—-Opera Coach 
Studio 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel, CIrcle 7-5420 











Buy From Your Local Dealer 














ANGEL DEL BUSTO 


BASSOONIST — Solo or Busemble 
440 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-6i14 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


University of Kansas 


JOHN HAZEDEL LEVIS 


Lecturer and Recitalist on 


CHINESE MUSIC 


Mgt. : Betty Tillotson Concert Direction, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELSIE LUKER 


CONTRALTO 
Betty Tilloteon, 1176 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Caiif. 


Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
145 West 65th St. 
Tel.: Circle 7-1787 


MYRTLE LEONARD 


CONTRALTO 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 
Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N, Y. 
Steinway Piano 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 
Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - - - + + Pennsylvania 


Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 


With the Meteegelt itan Opera 
Exclusive Management: HAGNSEL a JONES 
Steinway Halli, 118 W. 57th St., New York 


PAUL EISLER 


Formerly conductor Metropolitan Opera Co., and asst. 
eonductor Friends of a Among the artists who 
have coached with Mr. sler are: Jeritza, Farrar, 
$ . Hempel, Whitehill, Oy Enrico Caruso. 
VOICE AND COACHING—Traditions of Opera and Ora- 
torlo given to teachers and accompanists. 
Hotel Alamac, 71st St. & Broadway, N. Y. 





Lawrence, Kansas 








Management : Broadway, New York 








Studio: New York 








Management: R. E. 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2310 





Mét.: 











ENd 2-5000 





MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 7 years of age, 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
a om Notation 
Creative work Mei rses, Harmonies 
Demonstration p.- $5. vo will apply on full 


EFFA , meee PERFIELD 
NEW 


103 East 86th St. YORK CITY 





LUCREZIA 


BORI 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 
Division Columbia Concerts Corp. of Columbia Broadcast 
ing System 


Metropolitan 
Opera House 
New York 


Baldwin 
Piano 
Victor 

Records 








Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 
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nology gave the first concert of the season 
with J. Vick O’Brien, head of the music 
department, directing. Katherine Keppel, 
pianist, and Elinore Steenson, contralto, 
were the soloists. They performed, respec- 
tively, the concerto op. 22 (Saint-Saens) 
and the aria, O Don Fatale from Don Carlos 
(Verdi). The orchestral works included 
Romeo and Juliet overture (Tschaikowsky) ; 
Eroica Symphony (Beethoven) and Rosen- 
kavalier Waltzes (Strauss). RL. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—One of the high 
January was the concert given in 
the Municipal Auditorium by the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, under Willem van 
Hoogstraten, with Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 
as soloist. Mr. Levitzki, who aroused un- 
ending plaudits from a huge audience, played 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto for piano and orches- 
tra, No. 2, in G minor. Dr. van Hoogstraten 
wielded a potent baton. The program also 
included Sibelius’ symphony No. 1 in E 
minor. Enthusiasm was rife throughout the 
evening. The orchestra’s fourth Sunday mat- 
inee program was made up of Smetana’s 
overture to The Bartered Bride; Haydn's 
Farewell Symphony, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
symphonic suite, Scheherazade. 

John McCormack, tenor, brought here by 
the Selby C. Oppenheimer management, ap- 
peared ‘before a large auditorium audience 
on January 21. Each of his songs was a 
treat in itself, especially Franck’s Panis An- 
gelicus ; Barker’s Irish Emigrant; and Kath- 
leen Mavourneen, which closed the program. 
The audience was very enthusiastic, necessi- 
tating six extra works. Edwin Schneider, 
accompanist and piano soloist, also won high 
honors. 

Newly elected officers of the Musicians’ 
Club include Hal A. Webber, president ; Ted 
Bacon, a, William Mansell 
Wilder, secretary ; George W. Reed, auditor. 

The Oregon Federation of Music Clubs 
now has a total membership of 156 clubs. 

m. <2. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Arthur O. 
Hill, violinist, has opened a studio which is 
to be known as the First National Institute 
of Violin in Terre Haute. Mr. Hill is one 
of the best known violinists in Indiana. He 
studied with Leon Sametini of Chicago 
Musical College and with Hugh McGibney 
of the Metropolitan School of Music at In- 
dianapolis. 

New classes 
First National 
offices at South 
Haute branch 
First National Institute 
struction. 

John Charles 


OPPORTUNITIES 


STUDIO TO SUB-LET, West 70th 
York—Lady going South desires to 
attractive, high-ceilinged ‘studio, kitchen and 
bath. Completely furnished, including grand 
piano and Majestic radio Convenient transpor 
tation Telephone TRafalgar 7-5563. 


spots of 


are now being formed. The 
Institute of Violin has main 
Bend, Indiana. The Terre 
will use the system of the 
of Violin in its in- 
baritone, 


Thomas, appeared 








Street, New 
sub-let her 


WANTED—A two or three room apartment in hotel 
or apartment-hotel. Dining-room service essential. 
Address “‘R. V, H.” care of Musical Courier, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


THE FAMOUS MATHUSHEK, ‘“‘Known for Tone,"’ 
and other Smali Uprights and Small Grands. 
Musicians, Teachers, Piano Students will find 
splendid’ instruments in our Rent Stock. Used 
Small Uprights, $4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 
up. MATHUSHBEK, 14 Bast 39th St. (near Fifth 
Ave.), New York. 








MUSICAL 


at the second concert of the Civic Music As- 
sociation on January 19 at the Hippodrome 
Theatre. The Civic Music Association had 
the theatre filled to capacity the night of the 
engagement. Civic Music and other Civic 
Theatre programs have been taken very en- 
couragingly here this season. {. D. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Rose Pollio- 
Jarmin, mezzo-contralto, was heard in a 
joint recital for the American Association of 
University Women in their clubhouse, Jan- 
uary 13. Mme. Pollio-Jarmin’s voice is rich, 
true and of good range. She was last heard 
in opera in Washington as Siebel in Faust. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Grasslands 
Hospital, the Westchester County hospital 
located outside White Plains, has engaged 
Julia Peters, soprano, for a benefit concert 
at the County Center on March 5. Miss 
Peters will appear with the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Henry Hadley 
conducting. When Miss Peters sang there 
in November, she drew an audience of sev- 
eral thousand. There have been many re- 
quests for another appearance there, and it 
is expected she will draw an even bigger 
crowd in March. 

One of the biggest and most enthusiastic 
audiences of the season turned out to hear 
Paul Robeson and the Hall Johnson Negro 
Choir at the Westchester County Center. 
This is the first time that the popular Negro 
baritone and the Hall Johnson Choir have 
appeared anywhere jointly in concert. Their 
program was prefaced by a group of organ 
solos played by Kenneth Walton. Mr. Robe- 
son sang two groups of Negro spirituals, 
one group arranged by his competent accom- 
panist, Lawrence Brown, and one group of 
songs by John Ireland, Christian Sinding, 
Gambs and Gretchaninoff. Of the latter 
songs, Gretchaninoff’s The Captive, sung in 
Russian, was most effective. Among the 
Negro songs was Ol’ Man River which the 
audience demanded repeated. Mr. Robeson’s 
resonant voice was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded throughout the program. The Hall 
Johnson Choir, in their colorful costumes, 
made a picturesque group before the sky- 
blue back-drop. Their spontaneous singing 
is typical of the race. One group was sung 
by the male chorus and there were two 
groups by the entire choir, one consisting of 
numbers sung in The Green Pastures. Mr. 
Johnson is an effective leader, and upon him 
and the chorus the audience showered ap- 
plause. Several encores were insisted upon. 
Mrs. Julian Olney presented the choir in 
cooperation with the Westchester Council of 
Churches. Her sixth offering of the series 
in the County Center will be Mischa Elman 
on February 10. E. H 


American Music Society 
to Meet 


The first meeting of the Early American 
Music Society will be held on February 9 
at Browning School, New York City. The 
speaker of the evening will be John Tasker 
Howard, whose subject is The Music of 
George Washington's Time, illustrated by 
piano selections played by Mr. Howard, and 
vocal selections, by Arthur Billings Hunt. 
Officers will be elected for the coming year. 


Early 


Max Lorenz Sails 

helden tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sailed for Europe. 
January 26 on the S.S. St. Louis. He will 
sing at the Dresden Staatsoper, of which 
company he has been a member for some 
time. Mr. Lorenz will return to America 
next season for his second year at the Metro- 
politan, 


Max Lorenz, 


Renée Thornton Marries Duke 


and operatic 
Richard Hage- 


concert 
Mrs. 


Thornton, 
formerly 


Renée 
singer, and 


COURIER 


man, was married in New York on January 


28 to Duke Fabio Carafa d’Andria, a mem- 
ber of an old Neapolitan family. They will 
reside in New York. 





STUDIO NOTES 











Gustave L. Becker 

A Sunday studio musicale was given by 
Gustave L. Becker in New “York on Janu- 
ary 24. Pianists heard were Etta Beigel, 
Alma Schirmer, Katharine Lange and the 
blind artist, Samuel Diamond. Jane Manner’s 
recitation, The Moonlight Sonata, had a 
musical accompaniment played by Mr. 
3ecker. 

George F. Boyle 

Florence Vannucci-Adimari, pianist, and 
pupil of George F. Boyle, Australian com- 
poser-pianist, was recently presented in re- 
cital at the Boyle Piano Studio in Philadel- 
phia. Miss Adimari was heard in the Grieg 
piano concerto and numbers by various clas- 
sic and modern composers. During the same 
week the young artist was also heard in a 
piano recital at the Junior Art Alliance in 
Philadelphia, and in a broadcast from 
WPEN in which she offered Bach’s Italian 
concerto, several works by Chopin and 
Debussy, and two pieces by Mr. Boyle—The 
Lake, and Pierrot. 

Miss Adimari makes her debut this sea- 
son as soloist with orchestra, having been 
engaged to play the Grieg concerto with 
the Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra in 
Philadelphia and with the Chester Civic Or- 
chestra in Chester, Pa. Last year Miss Adi- 
mari, who has been studying with Mr. Boyle 
for the past five years, received the degree 
of Bachelor of Music from the University of 
Pennsylvania, with high honors in piano 
playing, after winning both the Clark and 
the Gilchrist scholarships at that institution. 


Gerster-Gardini 
Rosalind Grob, soprano, has been engaged 
by the Aeolian Choral Association to sing 
Leonora in Il Trovatore on February 6 in 
Chicago. Miss Grob is a staff artist of 
Station WHFC 
Edith Gaudenzi 
Julia Vardo, soprano, artist-pupil of Edith 
Gaudenzi of New York, made her recital 
debut in Town Hall recently. The New 
York Times classified Miss Vardo as having 
“a voice of clear lyrical qualities.” The 
American: “She is a beautiful young woman 
whose taste in song and in its exposition 
charmed her auditors to generous enthusi- 
asm.” Miss Vardo received her vocal train- 
ing and coached her entire program with 
Mme. Gaudenzi. 
Edwin Johnson 
The following vocal students of Edwin 
Johnson recently participated in a recital at 
his New York Studios: Messrs. M. McCaf- 
frey, tenor, and J. DeSola, baritone; Clar- 
ence Johnson, basso; Anna Thompson, so- 
prano; George Voege, tenor ; Dorothy Bruns, 
contralto; Henry Ammarell, tenor; Elsie 
Kilduff, soprano; Albert Guthrie, tenor. A 
male quartet composed of the Messrs. Mc- 
Caffrey, DeSola, Edwin and Clarence John- 
son sang various numbers. Edwin Johnson 
has studios in both New York and Brooklyn. 


Diana Kasner 

Diana Kasner, New York vocal teacher, 
has many artist pupils who are appearing 
on various musical programs. Bessie Baer, 
contralto, sang last month for the Musical 
Club of Allentown, Pa. During February 
she will be heard at the Women’s Club of 
the same city. Judith Arnold, soprano, is 
a regular feature on the Cathedral Hour 
over WABC on Sunday mornings, and Dea 
Cole sings every week over WLWL. Martha 


Demeter, 
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soprano, who has just returned 
from a forty weeks’ tour on the RKO cir- 
cuit, appeared recently at the Palace Thea- 
tre, in New York. 

Among the artists who have coached with 
Miss Kasner are Gertrude Wieder, Anne 
Roselle, Rita Orville, Frances Sebel, Hope 
Hampton and many singers from the studios 
of William Thorner and Estelle Liebling. 


Maurice Rumsey < 


Maurice Rumsey had a musicale in his 
Sherman Square Studio on January 31 in 
honor of Kurt Schindler. Lillian Francis 
and Hazel Clarke Kemp, sopranos, (the 
former an artist pupil of Mr. Rumsey and 
the latter now coaching with him) were 
heard in songs by Mr. Schindler. Enrique 
Ross, pianist, played Cuban dances. 


Austral to Give Carnegie Hall 
(N. Y.) Recital 

Florence Austral, soprano, assisted by 
John Amadio, flutist, and Nils Nelson, ac- 
companist, will give a recital at Carnegie 
Hall on February 12, in which she will sing 
groups of Brahms and Strauss songs, an 
aria from La Gioconda, a Hallelujah by 
Hummel, and some parodies on nursery 
rhymes by Herbert Hughes. Mr. Amadio 
will play two groups of flute solos. 


Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


Arie Abileah Augusta Lenska 
Gregor Alexandresco Eva Leoni 
Alszlo Aliga Ediana Leori 
Achille Anelli jeses’ Lewin 
William Arkwell Vana B. Lewis 
A. D’Orme-Baker Marguerite Lichti 
Mrs. William B. Beach Eva Liminana 
Umberto Bernucci aryan Liszt 
Alexander Bevani Thaddeus Loboyka 
Raoul Biais Gioacchine Lombardo 
Gecrge Blumenthal Harold A. Loring 
Sergei Borowsky Issay Lukashevsky 
Zara Bouson Norma Lutge 
Margaret Bovard Tandy MacKenzie 
Helen Bretz Eliz A. Major 
Francesco Bucca-Fusco Beleska Malinoff 
Herbert A. Burgtorf Olive Marshall 
Lavie Cadorin Josef Martin 
G. Carnsion Riccardo Martin 
Nini Carboni Alfredo Martino 
Angelo Carlino Katherine Metcalf 
Olga Carrara Frederick Millar 
C. Versel Chamberlain Helen C. Moller 
Florence Chambers Paul Morenzo 
Louis Chartier Rosalinda Morini 
Leondia Coroni Florence Nelson 
Stephen Czukar Anna Nordenstrom-Law 
Adele Davis Ulysses Paquin 
Harold De Grosse Pierre Pelletier 
Chev. Gaulter Del’EveilleA. M. Pergain 

& J Adolfo Pescia 
Wm. B. Peters 
Arnold Powell 
Alfred Price Quinn 
Rita Raymond 
Anton Razlog 





Dora ibe Phillippi 
Ragini Devi 

Maude De Voe 
Byron S. Dickinson 
Ernesto Dodds Forest Redfield 
Beatrice Elliott hie gy Resnikoft 
Lois Ewell E. Reynolds 
Borris B. Feibish a. Rockefeller 
Carl Fishberg Martin Ross 

Mirian Franken Courty Rossi-Diehl 
Carl Friberg Jean Rouse 

Povla Frijsh an Rubini 

E. A. M. Fulechan clizabeth Santangano 
George Garner Ada Sari 

Anna A. Garrett Anna Savina 

E. Ray Goetz Philip Scharf 
Alexander Goldberg . 
Dorothy Greathouse 
Olga Gulleledge 
Arthur Hadley 
Helen Hadley 

E. A. Haesener 
Sandor Harmati 
John Hartigan Leo Strokoff 
Marjorie Harwood Marcia Sumelska 
Jean Heimel B. Sykora 
Frederick Hellar Virginia Carrington 
Polia Hermides 


Thomas 
Russell Blake Howe Tofi Trabilsee 
Dicie Howell 


Prof. A. H. Trouk 
Nelson Illingworth Marie Woodman T 
Floyd F. Jones Emilio Vaccaro 
Victor H. Kasper Alice Verlet 
Marion Knight Oreste Vessella 
Leone Kruse 


Fernando Villa 
Christine Langenhan Elemer Von Pichler 
Alberta Lauer 


Pauline Watson 
Hipolito Lazaro Perla Wolcott 
Mrs. Z. B. Leary 


Roland B. Woodin 
George Lehmann Georges Zaslawsky 
Marguerite Le Mans 


. Scha 
Woldemar Schnee 
Marguerite Schuiling 
Edith Silance-Smith 
Leonard C. Snyder 
Harrison A. Stevens 
Norman Stoneham 


ufts 





FLORA MORA 


_Teacner or Notep Pianists 
Available for Concerts and Lectures 
Granados Conservatory, Concordia 64, Altos, Havana, Cuba 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Church 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St.. New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 


o MONTI-GORSEY 


a DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opzra ComPanr 
A 911 Kimball Hall 





New York 








Chicago 


VERA NETTE 


aa tae TEACHER 
RK COLLEGE OF MU 
Vocal Studion 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 


HATTIE M AN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 


:MOEGLE 


$12 Ray | Bidg., 
WEbster 4-3283 


sic 
SUs. 7-9155 








Care TT) 
A 113 W. Sith Bt. N. ¥. 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept «@ limited number of pupils for season 1931-1938 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 








‘SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
2 Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address ¢/o Musical Courier, 113 W. STth St, N. ¥. 








OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Voeal Studioe—€09 Kimball Hall, Chicago—Sehoo] of Operas 





FREDERICK GROMWEED 


Piantst — Accompanist — Coach — 
16 West 64th St., N.Y.C. Tel. TReialger 7 7. 7860 


ANGELO MATURO 


rmer coach of Louis Gra 
VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND OPERATIC COACH 
For appointment call WAdsworth 3-0246 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 7lst St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 








WIOLIN MWMHEASTERY 


HARRY 


HKONONOVERCH 


Studie: 1265 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Tel. JEreme 7-8042 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


TENOR 


Address: a 4 West ay! zy New York 
: SChuyler 4 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Telephone NEvins 8-3840 for Appointment) 











Accompanist 
Coach 


tg ey? IN OPBRATIO ag 
Van Dyck Studio Bidg., 939 Eighth Ave., City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-137¢ — W Ashington inoignts 71-2828 








CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter’s Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus and Piano 
H. T. Frrzstmons, Publ., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








BUY 





IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want Anything in Music 
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REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


Humoresque, Berceuse, Scherzo, for piano, by Alfred Gradstein. _ 
Three compositions in the latest modernistic style and idiom, harmonically and 


pianistically. 


Much rhythmic life and bright coloring characterize the Humor- 


esque and Scherzo, while the Berceuse has a tender and shimmering quality. This 
style of composing will make a varying appeal to listeners and is dependent upon 


what the performance helps to put into the words. 


(Max Eschig, Paris.) 


Love Waltz, for piano, by Moritz Moszkowski. 
The familiar old Liebeswalzer, in A flat, reissued in editing by Norwood 


Hinkle. 
is quiet. 


(Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Still a useful piece for teaching and salon purposes—when the radio 


Venise, nine etudes for piano, by H. Stierlin-Vallon. 

Interesting subtitles give the set a “programmatic” character: La Salute et 
son Reflet ; Vieux Palais sur le Canal Grande ; Saint-Marc; Gondoles; Le Retour 
de Chioggia; Dimanche Matin; Les Plombes et le Pout des Soupirs; Clapotis ; 


La Bora sous le Rialto. 


Debussyian captions, some of the foregoing, and Debussyian too is the influ- 
ence in the music. There are impressionistic passages of real beauty, especially 


in the Canal Grande, Saint Marc and Gondoles. 


The etude features in all the 


morceaux have not been neglected, the passages being excellent modern tests in 
double notes, octaves, accentuation and chord unity, with many knotty problems 
of rhythm. Only advanced pianists would find it worth while to spend time in 


a study of these clever puzzles. 


BOOKS 


Reviewed by Henry Welsh 


Ein Orchestermusiker iiber das Dirigieren 
(Die Grundlagen der Dirigiertechnik. 
Aus dem Blickpunkt des Ausfiihrenden) 
Hans Diestel. 


A book by an orchestral musician (Mr. 
Diestel plays at the Berlin State Opera) is 
a rare occurrence and it should be welcomed 
all the more when as in this case, it is well 
written and by an eminent instrumentalist, 
and is introduced by no less an authority 
than Dr. Richard Strauss. 

As the title indicates, the book (in twelve 
sections) deals with the art of conducting 
as seen from the orchestra, i.e., from “be- 
low,” and not from outside or from the 
conductor’s rostrum. ‘This in itself is a new 
departure. The book is full of interesting 
facts and anecdotes. 

The inhabitants of the “mystical abyss” 
(as Wagner called the orchestra) are a 
hard-working, long-suffering, and very pa- 
tient race, though most conductors do not 
seem to realize it. Messrs. Strauss and 
Diestel have many trenchant things to say 
about the methods of some conductors, and 
how they often misguide, rather than guide 
their orchestras. 

This book (which well deserves to be 
translated) should prove highly interesting 
to all orchestral musicians, conductors, and 
friends of the orchestra. (Edition Adler, 
Lietzenburger Strasse, Berlin, Germany.) 


VOCAL 


Reviewed by Walter Golde 


Quatre Poémes Lyriques (La Tristesse 
du lac; Si tu veux nous nous aimerons ; 
Chanson pour Avril; Plante), and 

Poémes Lyriques (Angoisse; Heures 
d’été; Chanson; Le Repos), by George 
Beach. 

In these works the composer has revealed 
a tendency to maintain as a predominant 
feature piano accompaniments which would 
tax the capacity of any pianistic performer. 
Many influences are apparent in the general 
workmanship, paramount among which is 
however a purely French one. Their per- 
formance should be contemplated only by 
a pianist who has had time to absorb the 
peculiarities of modern French writing, 
subtlety of delineation, color and atmos- 
phere. 

The vocal line calls for a full rich voice 
of wide range, extremely expressive as to 
color and emotional effects. The most sing- 
able of these compositions are to be found 
in the volume entitled Poémes Lyriques. 
Angoisse calls for a rich: mezzo or dramatic 
soprano with great depth, capable of por- 
traying the characteristic rhythmic pulse. 
Heures d’été provides for a difficult ensem- 
ble with the singer maintaining the 2-4 
rhythm and the accompaniment a 6-8. It is 
an energetic number. anson is a setting 
of Maeterlinck’s famous poem, “And should 
he return one day,” a conversational song. 
Here the composer treats it in a consistently 
lyric vein. The conversational differences 
have to be supplied by the singer, calling 
forth full powers of tone coloring and 
shading, and all on an extremely high 
tessitura. The accompaniment in this case 
is the least difficult of all the four songs. 

In Le Repos, we have a dramatic Resting 
in the Lord, as it were. It begins in the 
style of a deep, dignified chorale (a bit 
César Franckian). The middle section is a 
jovful outburst of understanding. _The 
third part is again the chorale, embellished 
in the accompaniment, ending in a long 
postlude. 

In the Quatre Poémes Lyriques the gen- 
eral impression would be that they are a 


(Max Eschig, Paris. ) 





vehicle not so much for the singer as for 
the pianist, such as the quiet ripple of 5 
against 3 in the accompaniment of La 
Tristesse du Lac and the clever picture of 
rain drops in Chanson pour Avril. 

In Plainte, again the piano bears the 
main descriptive burden in expressing the 
mystic poem of Comtesse de Noailles. The 
vocal part, though measured, is written al- 
most exactly in the inflection used by the 
composer in his preliminary recitation of the 
poem. (Editions Maurice Senart, Paris.) 


Skilton’s Indian Dances won Pro- 


grams for Fifteen Years 


The Two Indian Dances, Deer Dance and 
War Dance, by Charles Sanford Skilton 
of the University of Kansas, have just com- 
pleted fifteen years of frequent performance 
in concert by symphony orchestras and 
otherwise. Their introduction was in Oc- 
tober, 1916, at Minneapolis by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra under Emil 
Oberhoffer, their latest at Detroit by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra under How- 
ard Hanson in December, 1931. 

During this period the number of per- 
formances by symphony orchestras has prob- 
ably exceeded one hundred. In December 
there were four—the Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra of Chicago, the National Or- 
chestra and the National Band of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. They are regular features of 
the summer popular concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

In string quartet version the dances re- 
ceived more than one thousand performances 
by the Zoellner String Quartet on their 
successive coast to coast tours, while they 
are frequently heard over the radio and at 
motion picture theaters. 

In the public schools they are often made 
the subject of study and are discussed at 
length in several text-books of appreciation 
of music. After a five-year series of sym- 
phony concerts ending last winter the chil- 
dren of New Rochelle, N. Y., voted the 
War Dance the most popular number of 
the entire series, and on the occasion of a 
program of masterpieces of different na- 
tions it was the only number of which the 
Boston school children demanded a repeti- 
tion from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

These pieces have been twice recorded by 
the Victor Talking Machine Company and 
once each by the Columbia, Pathe and Edi- 
son, while they are published for symphony 
orchestra, theater orchestra, military band, 
string quartet, piano solo, and the Deer 
Dance for violin and piano. There is also 


a miniature score for school use. 


Dumesnil Edits Chopin Waltz 


Maurice Dumesnil is the editor of a new 
issue of Chopin’s waltz in F sharp minor, 
soon to be republished by Schroeder & 
Gunther. In the editor’s note Mr. Dumesnil 
relates that on his travels across the Pacific 
Ocean he became acquainted with an elderly 
Spanish priest, who presented him with a 
faded copy of the F sharp minor waltz, 
which the priest claimed had been handed 
down from the days when Chopin and 
Georges Sand visited the Island of Mallorca. 


Escort of Eighteen Airplanes for 
Spalding 

Albert Spalding, American violinist, re- 
cently appeared in the third American Le- 
gion series of concerts in Dallas, Tex. On 
his arrival in the city he was met by eighteen 
airplanes acting as honorary escort to Love 
Field. Mr. Spalding distinguished himself 
in the aviation service during the war. The 
Italian Government, in recognition of his 
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service as an aviator with the A.E.F. in 
Italy, bestowed upon him the Cross of the 
Crown oi Italy, the highest honor ever con- 
ferred on a foreign citizen. Later Mr. Spald- 
ing was decorated by France with the Cross 
of the Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

After leaving Dallas the violinist played 
in Baton Rouge, La., January 27, and in 
3altimore on January 30. He sailed for Eu- 
rope about the first of February. 


Oberlin Conservatory Notes 


Osertin, O.—David Moyer of the Ober- 
lin Conservatory faculty, played a fine piano 
recital on January 7 in Warner Concert 
Hall. The audience was large and appre- 
ciative. Berlino, Busoni, Jonas and Dohnanyi 
are responsible for having trained this young 
man. 

Raymond Cerf, on January 15, gave a 
concert which stamps him as a first-rate 
artist. La Follia of Corelli, arranged by 
Cesar Thomson, with whom Cerf studied at 
one time, was played as a tribute to his 
teacher. The Schumann sonata, op. 105, for 
piano and violin, was well done by both Cerf 
and Axel Skjerne, also an Oberlin Con- 
servatory professor; but it was the Lalo 
Symphonie Espagnole which the audience 
most appreciated. Vidui, Bloch, Une Chasse, 
au loin, Gaubert, La plus que lente, Debussy 
and Ruralia Hungarica, Dohnanyi, closed the 
program. 

Members of the First Methodist Church 
of Lorain, O., and their friends heard the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music A Cappella 
Choir January 11. Olaf Christiansen di- 
rected this group. Among other things they 
sang Tenebrae factae sunt of Palestrina and 
Salvation is Created of Tschesnokoff. 

Like all who hear the choir’s good work, 
the Lorain people were enthusiastic in the 
extreme. 


Kansas City Schools Select Contest 
Song 


Thomas A. Larremore’s male chorus ar- 
rangement of Steal Away has been selected 
by the Kansas City High Schools as the 
contest piece to be used in this spring’s state 
competition. 
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Omaha Critics Praise Littau 

Joseph Littau is occupied with his second 
season as conductor of the Qmaha Orches- 
tra. The second of the current concerts 
presented the Sibelius E minor symphony 
and Griselle’s two American sketches. 
Speaking of the performance of the Sibelius 
work, the Omaha Bee-News said: “Mr. 
Littau led the orchestra in a fine projection 
of the score. The impetuousity of the open- 
ing movement, the romance of the slow sec- 
tion and the sardonic turn given the scherzo, 
attested his fine artistic integrity and insight 
for the less obvious meaning of its lines.” 
The same review continues: “Mr. Littau 
finely outlined the poignant measures of 
Wagner’s Prelude and Love-Death from 
Tristan, achieving admirable emotional in- 
tensity in the sweep of its climax.” 

The World-Herald writes in the same 
vein: “Mr. Littau’s conducting surprised 
even those who have come to expect the 
most delightful qualities from a conductor. 
More than ever did he make his musicians 
come up to those unexpected delicacies of in- 
terpretation that fascinate an audience and 
keep it interested. Special mention 
must be made of the unity of playing of the 
different choirs, the quality of tone, the pre- 
cision in phrasing and nuance and an en- 
semble that was admirable throughout. Mr. 
Littau was recalled many times by a most 
appreciative audience, and always had his 
players share in the applause.” 


Mrs. Herman Devries’ Pupil Wins 
European Success 

Mrs. Herman Devries, Chicago voice 
teacher, has just received news of the suc- 
cess of her former pupil, Edith Orens, in 
the role of Anita in Massenet’s La Navar- 
raise at the Theatre Royal at Liege, Bel- 
gium. Miss Orens completed a two-year 
engagement with the Antwerp Theater 
Royal, where she sang the mezzo repertoire 
and created several new roles. She also 
sang at Ostend at the summer casino con- 
certs. 

Sara Mosheik, another Chicago girl who 
won the Rosa Raisa scholarship two years 
ago, will shortly make her debut at one 
of the better known Italian theaters. 
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OTTO H. KAHN, 
of New York, photographed on the links 
of the Palm Beach Country Club, where he 
recently spent a vacation of three weeks. 


(Wide World photo. ) 





MARCEL GRANDJANY, 
French harpist, arrived on the S.S. France 
to fulfill American engagements. (Bain 

News Service photo.) 











FREDERIC WARREN 
has returned to New York from his home, 
The Majors, in Madison, N. H., where he 
has been rehearsing his Women’s Vocal 
Trio and giving lessons. He has reopened 
his New York studio. 


MARION 
CLAIRE 
AND 
VANNI- 
MARCOUX 


were featured in 
the special per- 
formance of 
The Secret of 
Susanne, pro- 
duced at the 
Civic Theatre, 
Chicago, for 
delegates at- 
tending the 
ninth annual 
Civic Music 
A ss ociations’ 
convention. 
Henry Webber, 
pianist, provid- 
ed the accom- 
paniments. 
(Photo-Ad 
News Service, 
Chicago.) 


JORGE BOLET, 
pianist, appeared as soloist with the Curtis 
Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, January 29, with l’rits Reiner 
conducting. Mr. Bolet, who is not yet 
twenty-one, is a native of Cuba and has 
been a student for the past four years of 
David Saperton at the Curtis Institute of 
Music. He recently appeared in recital in 
Havana. (Petersen photo.) 


{ RECENT PORTRAIT OF ARTHUR 
LOESSER, 
pianist, by Walter Brough. Mr. Loesser 
and Georges Enesco will play the Chausson 
concerto with the Cleveland Quartet at Se- 
verance Hall, Cleveland, February 26. 
Ur. Loe is a faculty member of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. (Photo by 
Commercial Photographers.) 


THE HART HOUSE STRING QUARTET 


opened its eighth American season with a concert in Town Hall, New York, on Jan- 


uary 14, and left immediately for the Pacific 
in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and Caltfornia. 


Coast with twenty-five engagements en route 


Beginning March 1 


in Victoria, B. C., the quartet plays forty concerts in Canada, proceeding east as far as 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


YEHUDI MENUHIN, 
American boy violinist, now fifteen years 
old, returns for a coast to coast 
arrived on the S. S. Conte Biancomano. 

(Wide World photo.) 


tour He 


RUTH SHAFFNER, 
soprano, one of the soloists at the 
forthcoming Bach Festival at Bethle 
hem, Pa., n May. She will be heard 
in the Canticle of the Sun in Wash 
ington, D. C., April 27, and at Drew 
Seminary, Carmel, N. Y., March 5. 
Miss Shaffner’s appearance tn a Bach 
program m Brooklyn, February 14, ts 


a reengagement 


JULIETTE LIPPE, 
since returning from Europe, has sung 
in Baltimore and Chicago at the Kin- 
solving Musicales and the role of Elsa 
in Lohengrin for Walter Damrosch’s 
radio production. 
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